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ITHOUT doubt, by far the most 
striking and dramatic aspect of 


the recent history of man is that 
chapter associated with the progress of 
natural science and its application to 
human understanding and social prob- 
lems.. While recognizing the great debt 
of contemporary scientists to the slow 
and patient labors of the pioneers, from 
Copernicus and Galileo to Darwin and 
Helmholtz, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the scientific advances of the last 
half century have done more to extend 
our knowledge of the cosmos, physical 
nature, man and society than all the 
achievements of the human intellect down 
to the year 1875. Within this latest 
period of a half century the progress of 
science has become ever more amazing 
in its implications in proportion as we 
approach the present day. The advances 
in this field of human endeavor appear 
to be moving on with continually accel- 
erated speed and with ever more widely 
radiating lines of influence. In the space 
now at our disposal we can only casually 
refer to characteristic phases of the 
triumph of modern science and then turn 
to the bearing of these achievements 
upon the problem of religion and God in 
the contemporary age. 


Of the first order should be listed 
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certain fundamental and general concep- 
tions regarding scientific research and 
discoveries, such as the emphasis by 
Charles Peirce and others upon the fact 
that the hypothesis of basic, uniform and 
invariable laws of science may well be 
nothing more than convenient human 
formulations of no general cosmic valid- 
ity. The whole set of categories and 
concepts used by the scientists are man- 
made, and, hence,.embody the limitations 
of their architects. This fact cannot, 
however, be used by the religionist as a 
basis for criticizing the pretensions of 
science, because the categories and con- 
cepts of religion are, likewise, the product 
of the human imagination and are, for 
the most part, drawn from a much 
earlier and less informed stage of human 
thought than the assumptions of the 
scientific methodology. Next should be 
mentioned the much-discussed contentions 
of Einstein, who has modified the New- 
tonian conception of gravitation and of 
the path of light and heavenly bodies, 
and has suggested that energy is the 
ultimate fact of the physical universe. 
This body of relativity doctrine suggests, 
indeed, that both time and space are but 
convenient human illusions, which are 
in reality manifestations of energy. 

In applying scientific methods to the 
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exploration of the physical universe of 
universes the most stupendous discov- 
ery has been that of cosmic evolution, a 
notion dimly perceiyed on the basis of 
very imperfect data by Heraclitus in 
the pre-Aristotelian days in Greece. The 
whole cosmos appears to be involved in a 
vast scheme of change, in part develop- 
ment and in part disintegration. There 
is nothing static in the cosmos, and the 
only constant of nature seems, paradoxi- 
cally enough, to be the laws and proc- 
esses of transformation. This fact 
shows at one glance the futility of the 
quest of metaphysicians from Socrates 
to Kant and Royce for immutable and 
transcendental verities. Next to the fact 
of cosmic evolution and universal dynam- 
ics should be placed the discovery and 
growing appreciation of the infinite ex- 
tent and complexity of the cosmos, The 
provision of improved astronomical in- 
struments and aids, such. as the spectro- 
scope, interferometer, giant telescopes 
and celestial photography, have revealed 
to us a cosmic universe of universes 
which staggers us, indeed, wholly tran- 
scends the capacity of the human mind. 
Single stars have been found the diam- 
eter of which is greater than the whole 
orbit of Mars about the sun. The new 
200-inch telescope now being constructed 
will, it is hoped, reveal stars of a distance 
of a billion light-years, meaning nothing 
less than that we shall be able to detect 
stars whose light, traveling at the rate 
of six trillion miles a year, would re- 
quire a billion years to reach the earth. 
Indeed, for the more ambitious types of 
celestial exploration the light-year of six 
trillion miles has been abandoned and in 
its place we have the parsec of nineteen 
million million miles. The inadequacy 
of conventional religious assumptions 
and categories is at once made apparent 
when we remember that such concepts 
were evolved in an age which conceived 


of the cosmos as a small part of the - 


present earth covered with an inverted 
blue bowl a few miles distant. 


ATOMS AND ELECTRONS 


At the opposite extreme from the sur- 
vey of the indescribably extensive “heay- 
ens,” but equally impressive, stand the 
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recent physical researches into the nature 
of matter. Physicists and physical 
chemists have resolved the “integral” 
atom into a physical universe, far more 
complicated than our solar system, with 
scores of electronic orbits within each 
atom, along which electrons move with 
the speed of light, giving off energy 
as they leap from one orbit to another. 
Even this conception of the atom has re- 
cently been challenged as over simplify- 
ing the processes which go on within it. 
Yet, striking and absorbing as these rev- 
elations may be, we cannot be sure that 
they throw any light on the nature of 
God or ultimate causation. A great mod- 
ern scientist, Professor Eddington, has 
well pointed out that the quantum theory 
of the atom carries with it no direct im- 
plications for the explanation of God. 
The scientific discoveries in regard to 
living matter are quite as remarkable 
as the achievements of research in ex- 
ploring the physical universe. Modern 
biology has shown the basic unity and 
cellular nature of organic matter, has 
thoroughly established the fact of or- 
ganic evolution as the explanation of 
the genesis and present status of or- 
ganic life on our planet, and has re- 
vealed to us the infinitely complex but 
law-abiding mechanisms and processes of 
heredity. Working in collaboration with 
chemistry, it has further elaborated and 
illuminated the great fact of the chemical 
cycle of life first uncovered by Lavoisier. 
Organic chemistry has enabled us to 
reconstruct and manufacture a great va- 
riety of invaluable commodities. It re- 
quires two pages of relatively fine print 
to enumerate the chemical derivatives 
from cotton seed, running from smokeless 
powder to salad oil, washing powder and 
artificial rubber. Physiology, acting in 
cooperation with chemistry, has recently 
made penetrating researches into the 
whole problem of the chemical nature of 
life and death. Investigating the absorb- 
ing new field of the glands of internal 
secretion, it has shown the basic chemical 
control of metabolism [the processes by 
which the dead food is built up into 
living matter and the living matter is 
broken down into simpler products within 
4 cell or organism], of the development 
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THE CREATION OF THE ANIMALS 


A fresco by Raphael (1483-1520) in the Vatican. One of a series illustrating the first 
chapter of the Book of Genesis 


of the brain, of the determination of sex 
and of the direction of the emotions. 

Psychology, founded upon physiology, 
neurology and sound methods of investi- 
gation, has made remarkable strides in 
giving us a firm and naturalistic grasp 
upon the problems of human behavior. 
It has established the fundamental 
physico - chemical relationship between 
mind and body and has completely dis- 
credited the older spiritistic interpreta- 
tions. It has thoroughly uprooted the 
older version of inate ideas and has 
shown that our whole set of reaction- 
patterns in life are the product of the 
conditioned-responses built up through 
our life experiences. It has revealed 
the great importance of the unconscious 
in mental life and emotiona: response, 
though it has divested tne unconscious 
of any element of mystery or mystifica- 
tion. One of the most interesting phases 
of the advance of psychology has been 
its explanation of such hitherto mystical 
concepts as the dependence upon God, re- 
ligious conversion and the sense of sin. 
Today psychology is as direct a challenge 
to the older orthodoxy as the new cos- 
mology and the new evolutionary doc- 
trine. Its attack upon conventional re- 
ligion is, indeed, much more immediate, 
intimate and vital. 

Finally, human society is no longer 
left as a field to be explained and di- 


rected on the basis of our traditional 
heritage and theological dogmas. His- 
tory reveals the manner in which we 


‘have come to live as we do today, 


explaining not only the origins and de- 
velopment of our institutions but the 
evolution of those human ideas and con- 
ceptions which have furnished the ra- 
tionalized explanation and defense of 
such institutions. We are making ever 
greater progress in the scientific study 
of social institutions and behavior, with 
the end in view of freeing them from 
the domination of the superstitions of 
the past, of bringing them more and 
more into compatibility with facts of 
man’s nature and needs, and of utiliz- 
ing them ever more effectively in pro- 


‘ducing a more happy and complete life 


here on earth. 


. MYSTERY OF THE UNIVERSE 


The fact that science is making the 
physical universe and organic life ap- 
pear ever more extensive, complex and 
baffling to the human mind is no cause 
for gratification on the part of the re- 


ligionist. Any rational religion must 
reconstruct its conceptions of God and 
man in the light of this new informa- 
tion which defies the human mind with 
respect to real assimilation and intelli- 
gent interpretation. We may now con- 
sider biiefly the bearing of this novel 
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contemporary information upon the prob- 
lem of God and religion in present-day 
society. 

In the first place, we should make ref- 
erence to the contributions of the evo- 
lutionary viewpoint. Here the first 
striking implication to be noted is the 
complete revolution of our time perspec- 
tive which the evolutionary conception 
has made necessary. In the place of a 
very brief period of some 6,000 years 
for the age of the earth and all living 
matter, we must reckon with a time 
conception which defies both the human 
imagination and our conventional stand- 
ards of measurement. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of years must be assigned: to the 
earth in a minimum estimate, whereas 
the sun had passed its maximum radi- 
ance before the earth originated. When 
one turns to the probable amount of 
time involved in the evolution of the 
cosmos, the conceptions and standards 
which prevail in measuring time for 
earthly purposes seem quite trivial and 
inadequate. Indeed, we may have to 
admit that in the new cosmic time per- 
spective the very notion of time as we 
understand it may be nothing more than 


a convenient illusion that is purely geo- | 


centric [i. e., based on the theory that 
the earth is the centre of the universe]. 
Einstein and others have, indeed, sug- 
gested that time and space are but in- 
cidental manifestations of energy. The 
age of man in this new time perspective, 
instead of being co-existent with the 
duration of the earth and the heavenly 
bodies, must be regarded as but the 
briefest trifle in earth history, to say 
nothing of its utter insignificance in 
terms of cosmic history. 

Along with the revolutionized time 
perspective has come the dynamic notion 
of change as the vital and universal 
principle of cosmic development. In the 
place of the older static notions of a 
perfect creation a few thousand years 
back, with but slight subsequent altera- 
tion of the nature of the heavenly bodies, 
the earth and the organic life upon it, 
we have to recognize that change ap- 
pears to be the most vital law of cosmic 
development and to realize that there is 
no such thing as a static condition to be 
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observed in the universe. Everything 
is in a state of alteration, some of this 
being in the way of development and 
progress, while other changes definitely 
manifest disintegration and devolution. 
We have, then, the conception of a dy- 
namic and ever-changing universe in the 
place of the static outlook of a half 
century ago. 

A third vital implication of evolu- 
tion is the fact that man has been dem- 
onstrated to be, not a theological exhibit 
a little lower than the angels or higher 
than the earthworm but a definite bio- 
chemical entity, at the present time the 
temporarily dominant type in the animal 
kingdom inhabiting this planet. There 
seems to be nothing about human life or 
behavior which is in any sense unique 
and not susceptible of explanation ac- 
cording to naturalistic laws and princi- 
ples. 


ASTROPHYSICS AND YAHWEH 


The implications of modern astro- 
physics are absolutely destructive to the 
orthodox version of the Christian epic, 
as well as to orthodox Judaism or any 
other type of geocentrically circum- 
scribed religion. The old view of God as 
a venerable and somewhat gigantic be- 
ing, resembling man in every detail, fre- 
quently taking up his abode upon this 
earth and being at times accessible to 
call from his more faithful supporters; 
the notion of the earth as the chief prod- 
uct of the creative endeavor of God 
and the supreme object of his divine 
solicitude; and the contention that Christ 
could have been in any literal sense “the 
only begotten Son of God,” offered up as 
a vicarious sacrifice for the sins of a 
small group of rather backward peoples 
dwelling at the extreme eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea—all such concep- 
tions become easily and immediately rec- 
ognizable as primitive anthropomorphic 
[made in the image of man] and geocen- 
tric misapprehensions. 

While it may be true that the age, 
size and complexity of the cosmos re- 
vealed by modern science make more 
plausible than ever the hypothesis of a 
divine creative and controlling principle, 
anterior to and directive of the whole 
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ASTRONOMY 


A fresco by Raphael in the Vatican, illustrating the 
geocentric conception of that science 


cosmic process, yet this new cosmologi- 
cal God can in no way be harmonized 
with the petty anthropomorphic tribal 
deity which the ancient Hebrews seem to 
have derived through an accident of 
Moses’s particular conjugal adventure 
in marrying the daughter of Jethro the 
Kenite. 

To a student of the history of religion 
or of comparative religions there is noth- 
ing unique in the Hebrew conception of 
Yahweh. Tribal gods of pastoral peo- 
ples, culturally compatible with the char- 
acteristics assigned to Yahweh by the 
Hebrews, have existed by the scores of 
hundreds. The reputation of Yahweh 
profited by the extraordinary historical 
experience of the Jewish people and sur- 
vived long after his contemporary com- 
petitors had passed into oblivion. The 
student of history now recognizes that 
the great historical reputation of Yahweh 
was due to his espousal by the Jews. This 
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reverses the conventional 
view that the Jews owed their 
destiny and distinction to the 
aid and protection of Yah- 
weh. 

If this be so, then it is true 
that we must cease talking 
of God in terms of. the cir- 
cumscribed and rudimentary 
anthropomorphic deity of the 
Hebrew and Christian Bible. 
If it be true, as Dr. Fosdick 
suggests, that there is a 
greater need than ever for a 
firm conviction of divinity 
and for an adequate concep- 
tion of God, this newer view 
of God must be formulated in 
the light of contemporary 
astrophysics, which complete- 
ly repudiates the cosmologi- 
cal outlook of the Holy Scrip- 
ture. Yet, in discussing this 
possible need for a larger 
conception of God, we must 
remember that modernist 
clergymen of equal eminence 
with Dr. Fosdick, such as Dr. 
John H. Dietrich and others, 
find the conception of God an 
embarrassing anachronism in 
their efforts to reconstruct 
religion in the light of modern knowl- 
edge and needs. Dr. Dietrich frankly 
holds that “the word ‘God’ -had better 
be dropped.” 

What we need, if any notion of God is 
needed, is such a conception of God as 
might be worked out in the light of the 
astrophysical discoveries and conceptions 
of Shapley, Jeans and Michelson, and 
the study of atoms and electrons by 
Bonr, Planck and Millikan, though Hen- 
shaw Ward has recently quoted Profes- 
sor Eddington to the effect that “the 
quantum theory of God” is as prepos- 
terous as the anthropomorphic construc- 
tions. At any rate, it is of little value 
to attempt to inculcate a view of God so 
hopelessly inadequate and out of date as 
that which was slowly and painfully 
evolved by the semi-barbarous Hebrew 
peoples in the days when a crude type 
of geocentric and anthropomorphic out- 
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look reigned supreme and unchallenged. 

To say that the conception of God is 
a myth would indeed be presumptuous 
and unwarranted dogmatism, but to hold 
that the old conception of the Hebrew 
Yahweh is a historical myth is the only 
possible stand which can be taken by an 
informed person. The writer has never 
at any time or under any circumstances 
called the conception of God a myth, but 
he does and must hold that the orthodox 
view of the biblical God is a myth, how- 
ever shocking this may be to Cardinal 
Hayes. It is also necessary to recognize 
that this abandonment of the older views 
of Yahweh carries with it by implication 
profound modifications in the accepted 
conceptions of Jesus, for the latter owes 
his alleged uniqueness solely to his as- 
sumed relationship with Yahweh. This 
latter point is the one which the mod- 
ernists have been the most reluctant to 
grasp, but one cannot retain the older 
view of the uniqueness of Jesus if he 
abandons the deity of Yahweh. From 
now on Jesus must be considered in a 


wholly historical and secular manner. 
When viewed in this light His unique 
wisdom and benevolence at once evapo- 


rate. The implications of this have been 
recently set forth in striking form in the 
articles of Robert Keable which have just 
been appearing in the Atlantic Monthly. 
It goes without saying that the cos- 
mology and the social and moral ideas 
ascribed to the geocentric God of the 
Hebrews must find other sanctions and 
justifications than their biblical deriva- 
tion if they are to be accorded respect 
by serious-minded people. The broad 
implications of this fact have rarely 
been recognized, though they are im- 
mensely significant and far-reaching. 
Contemporary astrophysical discoveries 
have been paralleled by the progress of 
research in anthropology, the history of 
religions and biblical criticism, which 
have clearly indicated the nature of the 
Bible and the origins of our conventional 
religious beliefs. These types of scholar- 
ship have proved the lack of evidence 
for any justification of the ancient ab- 
sorption with eschatology [i. e., concern 
with “last things’’] and the effort to at- 
tain heaven and avoid hell. Physiologi- 
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cal psychology finally disproves any such 
notion as the metaphysical soul and the 
continuance of psychic life after the 
brain has ceased to function in a chem- 
ical fashion. 


THE SECULAR VIEW OF LIFE 


If a scientifically minded and well-in- 
formed man can no longer believe in the 
older conception of salvation, then it fol- 
lows without argument that the criteria 
and evaluation of conduct formulated 
on the basis of the hope and expectation 
of salvation in the world to come have 
no relevance whatever in the new secular 
scheme of things. Of course, not the 
entire code of conduct sanctioned by 
orthodox religion related to salvation or 
deviated sharply from scientific facts. 
Yet it can be successfully maintained that 
all those aspects of the older code which 
were associated exclusively with the hope 
of eternal salvation and all those of a 
mundane import which do not square 
with sound biological and social science 
impose no binding obligations upon en- 
lightened men. After all, it is the im- 
plications for conduct which are the most 
important aspect of the religious revolu- 
tion of today. It avails little for one 
to accept the abstract principles of the 
new cosmic perspective if he persists in 
recommending behavior which would 
have been pleasing to sanctimonious 
Puritans. It is futile to pretend that the 
new cosmic God supports the tenets of 
the Watch and Ward Society or the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The theological revolution 
will have no real import unless it brings 
with it a corresponding and logical re- 
adjustment in our sense of life values 
and ways of living. It is here that the 
social scientist, at least, has his chief 
quarrel with many modernist clergymen 
who stand with the most advanced scien- 
tists in regard to the physical universe 
but insist upon retaining the views of 
conduct derived from the Bible and its 
later elaborations by Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

It is sadly contended by many that 
the uprooting of the Christian epic and 
its philosophy of life destroys all mean- 
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It is obvious 


ing in human experience. 
that what is meant here is really that 
it destroys the philosophy of existence 
involved in supernatural religion. It does 
not in any sense abrogate any real ra- 


tionale in human experience. On the 
contrary, it has for the first time in 
Western civilization provided a substan- 
tial basis for an intelligent interest in 
mundane existence. It has first made 
possible the dream of Lucretius, who 
longed for the day when the super- 
natural obsession, with all its fears and 
wasteful ceremonial, might be laid aside 
ard man could devote himself to making 
his earthly existence more pleasant and 
significant. The secular orientation 
made necessary by modern science offers 
both a compelling challenge and a unique 
opportunity which are far richer in con- 
tent and meaning than the primitive 
animistic absorption in the task of escap- 
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ing from the abstraction of 
sin and securing the salva- 
tion of a hypothetical soul or 
ghost. 

If it be alleged that the re- 
linquishment of the concep- 
tion of a personal God is a 
great loss, one can success- 
fully answer that the father- 
hood of the; Hebrew God, 
which is what is meant, was 
scarcely a comforting con- 
ception, A cosmic _ spirit, 
benevolently inclined toward 
intelligently directed human 
effort, is a far more dynamic 
and satisfying hypothesis as 
a background for human 
aspirations. Further, modern 
psychology has made it per- 
fectly clear that man has no 
inherent necessity for a feel- 
ing of divine support. The 
subjective attitude of depen- 
dence upon God is not an in- 
born heritage or an indis- 
pensable attribute of the 
complete human personality. 
It is, rather, a conditioned- 


= response due to the inculca- 


ST. JOHN AND THE SEVEN CHANDELIERS 
A woodcut by Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) 


tion in childhood of an inter- 
pretation of God based upon 
the framework of the atti- 
tude toward the human parent. God 
becomes the “Heavenly Father,” and the 
familiar attitudes of fear, awe, rever- 
ence, respect and security, which have 
been associated with the earthly parent, 
are projected upon God. Among primi- 
tive peoples the alleged dependence upon 
God is nothing more than a generalized 
fear of the supernatural world which 
is apprehended but not comprehended, 
to use the apt phrase of Professor 
Shotwell. There is not the slightest 
reason to doubt man’s capacity to go 
on happily and sanely with no sense of 
dependence upon God or no apprehension 
of cosmic support, An increasing num- 
ber of people are coming to be able to 
do so in actual life, 

It will scarcely be possible for us to 
go into the question of whether or not 
we can expect to obtain a definitive and 
precise conception of God in the new 
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cosmic perspective. A comprehensive 
discussion of this subject would require 
more space than that which we have for 
the whole article. This much may be 
said, namely, that the very discoveries 
concerning the nature, extent and com- 
plexity of the physical cosmos and the 
infinite intricacy of matter, which are 
forcing us to abandon the older anthro- 
pomorphic theism, are at the same time 
rendering it that much more difficult to 
appraise or identify the cosmic deity 
which the modernists crave. We can 
only construct the new cosmic God on 
the basis of our appraisal of the vast 
and dynamic physical cosmos which the 
scientists are revealing to our astonished 
and imperfect inspection. At the same 
time the cosmos is becoming more and 
more difficult for the finite human mind 
to envisage. In other words, the very 


data which man must use in construct- 
ing the new conception of God more and 
more transcend the power of the human 
mind to conceive of them and to grapple 


with them. Further, it must be borne 
in mind that the chief reason why a 
cosmic God seems plausible is the wholly 
mundane and man-made conviction that 
everything must have a “maker,” that 
there must be some active agent respon- 
sible for all existing entities. Yet this 


fundamental assumption may well be 


nothing but a purely geocentric and an- 
thropomorphic hypothesis. The writer 
is one of those who believe that mod- 
ern science has rendered the conception 
of a God more plausible, but he is candid 
enough to confess that his reasons may 
possibly be nothing more than the ra- 
tionalization of the conditioned-responses 
of childhood, when the belief in the bibli- 
cal deity was inculcated. 


THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY 


The implications of the above consider- 
ations for sociology and ethics are very 
great and far reaching, indeed. They 
come down to this, namely, that the 
type of behavior and institutions which 
are best suited to advance human hap- 
piness and efficiency must be sought and 
constructed in conformity with the needs 
of a species of super-simians temporarily 
inhabiting divers types of geographic 
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environments here on earth. Morals can 
no longer be intelligently discussed in 
relation to the type of conduct befitting 
a mystically interpreted theological en- 
tity aiming to secure the safe transla- 
tion of his hypothetical, metaphysical 
soul into a supposititious, eternal, spir- 
itual world. This need not be taken 
to mean that man must or should dis- 
pense with religion, but if he is to re- 
tain a religion which will have a per- 
manent social value, it must be a re- 
constructed religion, worked out in har- 
mony with our present knowledge of the 
nature and requirements of man in secu- 
lar social situations. This earth can no 
longer be viewed as a temporary train- 
ing camp, preparatory for life in the 
New Jerusalem. Rather, it can be ra- 
tionally regarded at present in no other 
way than as a place in which man should 
make himself as happy as possible dur- 
ing his temporary existence here upon 
earth. 

Not only must the objectives of human 
life be reduced to a secular plane but 
we must now definitely enunciate and 
defend “the right to be happy.” The. 
old theological taboo upon secular felicity 
in a terrestrial setting was based upon 
supernatural considerations which we 
may now discard with safety and assur- 
ance. Modern science, especially mental 
hygiene, has indicated the desirability of 
freeing ourselves from the inferiority 
complex and the fears and worries which 
are prescribed for the faithful Funda- 
mentalist Christian. Much better is the 
ancient Greek ideal of serenity and self- 
confidence. Likewise, the Puritan solem- 
nity should be replaced by the frank joy 
of life, a fact fully recognized by certain 
modernist groups, especially those in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. A sharp 
distinction must be made between solem- 
nity and seriousness, the absence of this 
differentiation being one of the chief de- 
fects of contemporary civilization, par- 
ticularly the civilization of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, 

To be sure, we may concede at the 
outset that happiness need not be identi- 
fied with the tastes of either ascetics or 
degenerates. We must formulate a con- 
ception of happiness which will be suf- 














































THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN 
A painting by Titian (1477-1576) in the Academia, 
Venice 













in transforming this generalized formula 
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into terms of specific guid- 
ance through our present- 
day knowledge of biology, 
psychology, psychiatry and 
sociology. 

Two things, then, are per- 
haps most conspicuous about 
the sources of guidance for 
the “good life” in terms of 
a contemporaneous view of 
things: (1) The multiplicity 
of those secular sciences and 
fields of endeavor which must 
be drawn upon for informa- 
tion and suggestions, and 
(2) the entire absence of the 
theologian in this process. 

The theologian in the mod- 
ern scheme of things has no 
more propriety in attempting 
to construct a moral code 
than he has in interfering 
in engineering or physical 
chemistry. The Bible, as 
such, need not be approached 
with any more reverential 
awe respecting its injunc- 
tions with regard to human 
conduct than we might bring 
to it when exploiting it in 
studying the history of medi- 
cine or cosmology. If the 
Ten Commandments are to 
be obeyed today, it should 
only be when their precepts 
and advice may be proved to 
square with the best natural 
and social science of the 
present time. They must be 
subjected to the same objec- 
tive scientific scrutiny as 
that to which we would sub- 
mit the cosmology of Genesis 
or the medical views in Le- 
viticus. This observation 


ficiently comprehensive and well ground- need not be taken to imply that the mod- 
ed. Perhaps, as a statement of general _ ern scientific student of society approves 
principles, we can do no better than re- of murder, thievery or the like. Indeed, he 
vert to the one great previous effort to is logically much more concerned with the 
formulate ethical principles on secular repression of anti-social action than the 
foundations, namely, the ethics of the orthodox individual, for crime interferes 
Greeks and particularly Aristotle’s con- directly with human happiness and well- 
ception of virtue as the “happy mean.” being, which is the prime goal and sole 
But we can go further than the Greeks objective of the secularly minded person. 
His position is the sensible one that the 
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Ten Commandments were drawn up by 
a people in an early stage of civilization, 
which was devoid of our present know- 
ledge concerning the nature of man and 
his social relationships and were devised 
for a culture far more primitive and 
rudimentary than our own. What we 
need is a moral code adapted to our 
present knowledge and our contemporary 
civilization. Certain of the Ten Com- 
mandments, like the taboo on profanity 
and work on Sunday, may well be aban- 
doned. If profanity is to be deplored, 
it is on esthetic grounds and not from 
the animistic fear of bringing God on the 
scene in wrath. It may be that a work- 
ing week of four days is to be preferred 
to a seven-day week, but this must be 
determined by physiological, psycholog- 
ical, sociological and economic consider- 
ations. Even the Commandments regard- 
ing stealing and killing would need elab- 
oration in order to adapt them to the 
guidance of man in our day, when we 
have discovered so many new and in- 
genious ways of killing and robbing our 
neighbors. 

The above facts make it clear that it 
is high time that we abolished certain 
obstructive vestiges of the older super- 
naturalism which still persist in the dis- 
courses of even many modernists, namely, 
the category of the spiritual and the 
concept of sin. The scientist cannot ad- 
mit the reality of the so-called spiritual 
phenomena which are held to be apart 
from the physical world and not amen- 
able to scientific scrutiny or measure- 
ment. He would suggest that the 
modernist should discard such an anach- 
ronism and use the terms psychological 
and esthetic to describe what he usually 
means when he invokes the term “spir- 
itual.” Likewise, sin, technically a spe- 
cific affront to God and violation of his 
revealed will, cannot well stand the test 
of scientific inspection. If we cannot 
know the very existence of God, we cer- 
tainly cannot ascertain His explicit will 
in relation to human behavior. We may 
well continue to recognize and attempt 
to repress ever more adequately anti- 
social acts, but these should be chris- 
tened in exclusively secular nomencla- 
ture and known as immorality and crime. 
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This carries with it the implication that 
no act can be regarded as harmful which 
does not decrease human happiness here 
on earth, irrespective of the age and 
depth of the biblical or puritanical taboo 
against such an act. 

With the rejection of the conception of 
sin there also passes into limbo the no- 
tion of the “sense of sin,” so essential to 
the evangelist and the evangelical clergy- 
man in bringing about religious con- 
versions. The psychologists, especially 
those from the psychiatric camp, have 
long since demonstrated that the sense 
of sin, when it actually exists, is but 
a manifestation of adolescent emotional 
development. 

Finally we must surrender completely 
the conventional category of sacred 
things. We now see that there is noth- 
ing which is sacred in the old sense of 
the term—nothing which may not be 
freely investigated and criticized in the 
light of the relevant facts. Indeed, the 
only things to which any sanctity can 
be attached are those secular principles 
essential to the realization of the good 
life here on earth, and these principles 
actually depend upon critical investiga- 
tion for their discovery and verification. 


SCIENCE, SECULARISM AND REFORM 


It is frequently held that, whatever 
the scientific validity of the secular view 
of life, it is a pessimistic philosophy and 
that any rational motivation for social 
progress and reform can be found only 
in conformity with the free-will hypoth- 


esis. Exactly the opposite is the case. 
The free-will conception offers no basis 
for constructive social work. According 
to its tenets, a child might be born of 
eugenic parents so perfect as to make 
Francis Galton turn in his grave for joy, 
be given every opportunity for an excel- 
lent education, and have the best of sur- 
roundings, and yet might at any time 
burn down an orphan asylum or rob the 
vaults of the Salvation Army. From the 
deterministic point of view we can feel 
assured that the person who is born 
with normal qualities and is afforded the 
opportunity to build up normal social 
habits is not likely to go wrong. We can 
thus work with some confidence in the 
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task of improving the human stock bio- 
logically and in eliminating those social 
environments which constitute the breed- 
ing places of bad habits and of anti- 
social attitudes and actions. 


EPocH OF RECONSTRUCTION 


That the passing of supernaturalism 
carries with it by implication and quite 
inevitably the disappearance of any le- 
gitimate function of religion in society, 
no calm and informed observer would 
for a moment contend. Yet, the writer 
holds that we now face an epoch of re- 
ligious reconstruction the like of which 
the world has never before contemplated 
or experienced. Some writers have been 
pleased to compare the present age with 
the religious revolution of the later Ro- 
man Empire, but any such comparison is 
most superficial and misleading. What 
happened in the later Roman Empire 
was the dissolution of the older State 
religions and the older religious philoso- 
phies and their replacement by even more 
crudely supernatural cults, the process 
being accompanied by “a failure of 
nerve” and a growth of credulity and 
ignorance. Today we have all forms of 
supernaturalism challenged by an ever 
greater body of irrefutable scientific 
facts, and our age is one characterized 
by the development of a secular and crit- 
ical orientation upon the part of the 
intellectual leaders. Fundamentalism, 
Catholic and Protestant, has burned its 


bridges behind it, and it is only a matter 
of time until it must decay and disinte- 
grate. 

What lies ahead is the field for the 
prophet and not for the historian and 
sociologist. While many scientists would 
vigorously dissent, the writer believes 
that a secularized social religion will 
prove very valuable, if not indispensable, 
in providing social control for the future. 
It can be highly useful in exploiting 
man’s group emotions in support of just 
causes, like the abolition of poverty and 
war, and in cooperating with esthetics 
to produce a better popular appreciation 
of the true and the beautiful in life. 
When the writer has perceived preachers 
like Sherwood Eddy denouncing our cur- 
rent social injustices, those like Kirby 
Page revealing the imbecilities of war 
and militarism, those like Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison working for international 
justice and peace, Episcopalians like 
William N. Guthrie arguing for more joy 
in life, those like Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick making a plea for a reconstruction 
of morals on esthetic grounds, those 
like John Haynes Holmes and Curtis W. 
Reese trying to create a secular religion 
which will bring about a real revolution 
in civilization, and those like Albert C. 
Dieffenbach flaying religious intolerance 
and cowardice in America, he has felt 
that in such trends as these there are to 
be discerned praiseworthy symptoms 
which the natural and social scientist 
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alike may well approve and heartily sup- 
port. The writer has just been reading 
the declaration of faith by the leader of 
Unitarian Humanism, Dr. John H. 
Dietrich, My Religion, and he has found 
nothing in it which might not be sub- 
scribed to whole-heartedly by any scien- 
tist, however contemporaneous his out- 
look. In the Society for Ethical Culture, 
founded by Dr. Felix Adler, we have one 
conspicuous example of a courageous and 
consistent effort to establish a _ thor- 
oughly secular religion devoted to the 
cause of human betterment. 

If these are to be the dominant traits 
of the religion of the future then the 
scientist has little ground for apprehen- 
siveness and much cause for rejoicing. 
The chief issue is not the adequacy or 
splendor of such religious conceptions 
but the problem of the possibility of en- 
grafting this noble twig upon the tree of 
the ancient and savage supernaturalism. 
Will man flock to the support of a hu- 


manitarian cult dominated by considera- 
tions of love, justice and beauty with the 
same enthusiasm he has brought to the 
support of cults which have exploited 


his fears, hatreds and jealousies? That 
is the real question about the future of 
religion, and no person, lay or clerical, 
can legitimately presume to give a de- 
finitive answer today. Tolerant and ap- 
preciative cooperation should exist be- 
tween ail scientists and all clergymen 
who are endeavoring to promote secular- 
ism, enlightenment and human happiness. 
The scientist must provide the specific 
factual element in the new morals and 
ideals, but the Church may be even more 
effective in putting them into practica\ 
application. 


No ASSAULT ON SANE RELIGION 


A considerable amount of misunder- 
standing and of unjust criticism may be 
averted if the writer makes it clear, in 
conclusion, that he has no desire or in- 
tention of attacking religion in a com- 
prehensive and undiscriminating fashion. 
In the address which he delivered as a 
Vice President of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science and 
which drew the fire of Cardinal Hayes and 
Dr. Osborn he gave to his audience this 


same assurance. The chief thesis which 
the writer desires to advance is that the 
old supernatural concepts and criteria 
relating to human conduct and its ob- 
jectives should be discredited and abol- 
ished as rapidly as possible and sup- 
planted by strictly secular and mundane 
considerations. He is willing to defend 
secularism to any extreme and against 
all comers from the supernatural camp. 

As far as he is interested in either 
attacking religion or supporting religion, 
the whole issue revolves about the de- 
gree to which the particular religion con- 
cerned espouses the supernatural or the 
secular position. The writer is unalter- 
ably opposed to all vestiges of the old 
supernaturalism, with its distorted and 
rudimentary views of the universe, God, 
man and human life. He is equally cor- 
dial to any type of secular religion de- 
voted to the cause of making this life 
more pleasant and worth while. There- 
fore, no person affiliated with any type 
of religion which accepts modern scien- 
tific knowledge and works in harmony 
with science and esthetics in the effort to 
promote the good life here on earth can 
logically dissent from the general tone 
and viewpoint of this article, however 
much he may differ as to matters of 
detail and emphasis. 

At the same time, it both begs the 
question and befogs the issues to say 
that there is no conflict between science 
and religion merely because certain ad- 
vanced modernist cults have adopted a 
secular, tolerant and urbane position in 
regard to human affairs. To take such 
a position means nothing more than the 
assertion that there may possibly come 
a time when we shall have a generally 
accepted religious system which does not 
conflict with science. The writer per- 
sonally prefers to associate religion 
with, for example, Unitarian Humanism 
or liberal and urbane Episcopalianism 
rather than to identify it with the more 
or less savage cults of Fundamentalism, 
but neither Cardinal Hayes nor John 
Roach Straton would accept Unitarian 
Humanism as an example of the true 
religion. For every urbane and tolerant 
humanist who preaches about the desir- 
ability and possibility of “meeting 
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trouble without God” or of constructing 
a new secular moral code, there are still 
scores of intolerant dervishes disseminat- 
ing an inquisitorial and invidious brand 
of supernaturalism akin to that expound- 
ed in the centuries of the religious wars 
and the witchcraft delusion. The best 
proof of this is the storm which was 
raised by the essentially mild remarks 
of the writer in the meeting mentioned 
above. These observations were really 
apologetic and conciliatory and have 
been denounced by scientists of inter- 
national fame for their moderation and 
their geniality to religion and the con- 
ception of God. Yet they have been bit- 
terly arraigned by the great majority of 
the clergy throughout the land. The fact 
that they have been generously supported 
by the liberal minority of American 
preachers only serves to bring out so 
much more clearly the conflict within 
American religion itself between super- 
naturalism and secularism. 

It is of no avail to point to the fact 
that men like Pasteur, Mendel and oth- 
ers have been both religious and capable 
scientists. Mendel’s researches were 
buried because of his theological fears 
and had no significance until they were 
rescued from oblivion two generations 
later by a non-Catholic evolutionary 
biologist. There was nothing in Pas- 
teur’s studies of putrefaction and path- 
ology that raised any question of the 
conflict between science and theology. 
If the question of birth control is raised 
Cardinal Hayes does not then turn 
to his Mendel for his pronouncements 
Let the Catholics or the Fundamentalists 
of Protestant persuasion point to a sin- 
gle devout scientist whose researches 
dealt with problems which might directly 
jeopardize the standing of orthodoxy. 


THE GoD QUESTION 


It is, of course, equally absurd to con- 


tend that the writer is here or else- 
where attacking God. To attack any- 
thing sensibly and intelligently one must 
have some precise knowledge of what he 
is attacking. The person with a con- 
temporaneous type of outloo® cannot well 
attack God, because he recognizes at the 
outset that the new views of God are so 
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general and indefinite as to make any 
attack quite grotesque. Further, the 
notion of a cosmic God is too magnifi- 
cent to warrant or invite attack. If there 
is a God commensurate with the cosmos, 
then the scientist would be the last per- 
son likely to desire to attack such a 
cosmic deity; he would be the first to 
contemplate the spectacle with the rev- 
erence born of a competent appraisal. 
What the enlightened person is doing in 
this field is to attempt to undermine 
demonstrably archaic and unfounded con- 
ceptions of God which appear to him to 
be hampering the cause of human hap- 
piness and well-being. In doing so he is 
not in any sense attacking God, but is 
rather attacking a man-made interpre- 
tation formulated in ages far less 
equipped with cogent information than 
our own period. If the cosmic God can 
be sensibly interpreted as interested in 
such petty matters as the transmutations 
of opinions taking place on our insignifi- 
cant planet, then we may logically as- 
sume that He must heartily approve ef- 
forts of this sort to eliminate such veri- 
tably libelous imputations regarding His 
nature as are contained in the orthodox 
theism. 

There is one other perennial miscon- 
ception which must be disposed of, 
namely, the contention that only the 
theologian can discuss religion with pro- 
priety and competence and that when a 
historian, sociologist, psychologist or an- 
thropologist presumes to deal with re- 
ligion he is obviously an amateurish in- 
terloper and an incompetent intruder. 
The writer would dissent sharply from 
any such contention. He will admit that 
the theologian is the supreme specialist 
in the technique of salvation, and, as 
long as people believed in salvation, the 
pretensions of the theologian were im- 
pregnable. When one accepts, however. 
the view of religion as a cultural concept 
and a social institution, then it becomes 
evident that the only persons qualified 
to deal with the subject are those 
equipped to cope with cultural history, 
group relationships, mental reactions, 
psychic patterns and the like. No in- 
formed person is likely to challenge the 
assertion that the great advances which 
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have been made in the study and inter- 
pretation of religion are those which 
have been made by such historians as 
Guignebert, Robinson, Shotwell, Pre- 
served Smith, Thorndike and the like; 
by such sociologists as Ellwood, Wallis, 
Hankins, Durkheim, Max Scheler and 
others; by psychologists such as Bentley, 
Leuba, Hall, Martin and others; by phi- 
losophers such as James, Otto and Sel- 
lers; and by anthropologists like Mar- 
rett, Rivers, Goldenweiser, Lowie and 
Preuss. The major rumpus in the An- 
glican Church has been produced by 
turning the searchlight of anthropology 
upon the problem of the origin and na- 
ture of the sacraments. The writer 
makes no argument for his own special 
competence in the premises, but he does 
contend that religion is pre-eminently the 
field of the social scientist, including in 
this category of intellectual effort psy- 
chology, anthropology and cultural his- 
tory, as well as sociology. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In short, the future of religion appears 
to the writer to be a challenge to toler- 
ance and cooperative sympathy on the 
part of all enlightened persons. The one 
thing of which the writer is certain, how- 
ever, is that there can be no good re- 
ligion based upon bad—that is, unreliable 
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or misleading—foundations. For this 
reason it behooves all honest and in- 
formed friends of religion to construct 
the framework of the new religion on a 
tenable substructure. To do so, it ap- 
pears to the writer that they will have 
to surrender four essential characteris- 
tics of the older religion: (1) the reality 
and deity of the biblical God; (2) the 
uniqueness and divinity of Jesus and His 
special relevance for contemporary re- 
ligion; (3) the belief in immortality; 
and (4) the hope of establishing a con- 
ception of God which is compatible with 
modern science and is at the same time 
in any way adapted to serving as the 
pivot or core of personal religion. It 
profits the modernist little to abandon 
one sinking craft for one which is floun- 
dering as certainly, even if less obviously 
and rapidly. It only discredits the mod- 
ernist movement to have its exponents 
revealed as ungraciously and unwillingly 
surrendering one thing after another, 
step by step. It would be far better to 
go the whole way in an honest, logical 
and courageous fashion and then calmly 
and intelligently see just what can be 
done about it when religion plants its 
feet solidly upon the rock of historical 
and scientific facts. If religion cannot 
be saved if it is squared with truth, then 
indeed its future is precarious. 


IJ—The Basis of the Christian Belief in God 


By FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


BisHov, METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH; PRESIDENT, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


fessor Barnes, I wish it understood 

at the outset that I am not in sympa- 
thy with the temper of the attacks made 
upon him because of his address before 
the recent meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
Professor Barnes has rendered too good 
service in raising questions as to respon- 
sibility for the World War, in forcing 
upon public attention more scientific 
methods in dealing with the problem of 
crime, and in advocating sound general 
social policies to warrant the attack, not 


[' commenting on the article of Pro- 


to say the abuse, which some religious 
zealots have heaped upon him. 

I do not care to deal with separate 
and detailed charges which Professor 
Barnes makes against teachers of re- 
ligion, but rather with a general point 
of view and path of approach. It would 
take a long time to write anything satis- 
factory if I attempted to follow his ar- 
gument through paragraph by para- 
graph. To begin with, I am not always 
sure just what meanings he is putting 
into his terms. References to man as a 
“bio-chemical entity,” to “spiritism,” 
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leave much to be desired as to clearness. 
Even the use of the word “supernatural- 
ism” is not altogether satisfactory. The 
term is sometimes used as referring to 
a mere emphasis on miracles, sometimes 
to the place of man himself as super- 
natural as against the physical forces 
which are called natural, sometimes 
to the power back of all things which, 
though itself above nature as not ex- 
hausted in nature, may be conceived of 
as always acting naturally. It might be 
possible to state a doctrine of a super- 
natural always expressing itself natur- 
ally, which none of Professor Barnes’s 
objections could reach. 

Professor Barnes has had something 
to say about the need of our making a 
sane foundation for religion. He has 
inevitably made certain assumptions as 
necessary to all such reasoning as his. 
He assumes, takes for granted, a com- 
munity of persons to whom his utter- 
ances are addressed; he takes for granted 
a medium of communication through 


which he can reach those persons; he 
takes for granted the general trust- 


worthiness of reasoning. If he should 
reach conclusions which do away with 
the community of persons or with the 
common plane or ground on which those 
persons meet, or with the trustworthiness 
of reasoning, his own system could 
hardly be called “sane,” for we should 
not commend a thinker for sanity who 
taught that he himself was the only one 
existing or that there was no way of 
reaching anybody outside of himself or 
that there was no confidence to be placed 
in thinking. After we have looked at 
the soundness of the foundations of the 
thinking of Professor Barnes we shall 
be in position to ask whether the founda- 
- tions of religious thinking are any better 
or any worse than his. 

‘ Professor Barnes starts out with high 
praise for man. Man has found out a 
good many things, it appears, especially 
in the last half or quarter of a century. 
There is a vast apparatus of man-made 
intellectual machinery which measures 
the distances between stars; “billion” is 
a favorite word with Professor Barnes. 
In the presence of these physical im- 
mensities he soon seems to feel a chill. 
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Man is lost before the magnitudes which 
he himself has discovered. He reckons 
in terms of “light-years” and soon 
reaches magnitudes which he cannot 
grasp. The earth is insignificant and 
man is only a transient dweller on the 
earth. After a noble paragraph which 
sends us forth with high hopes for man, 
we find that man does not amount to 
much. He is little because he has found 
out so much. Really, is it as bad as all 
this? All that any one can mean when 
he says the mind cannot grasp the mag- 
nitudes of the universe is that he cannot 
measure all the universe, and that he 
cannot imagine or picture all that he can 
measure. But he can keep on reckoning 
as long as pencils and paper hold out. 
If the light-year is the measure of the 
astronomic distance, who discovered the 
yard-stick, and who uses it? As soon as 
we reflect that all this greatness is 
mind’s own discovery, that moment we 
confront again the primacy of man. Phy- 
sically the earth is insignificant. If a 
celestial sight-seeing comet—a sort of 
touring car for intelligences from an- 
other “universe”—were to range through 
the physical heavens, it might have a 
strenuous time finding the earth at all; 
but if the occupants of the car discov- 
ered that their comet had been observed 
by dwellers on the earth, its weight and 
“make” discovered, its rate of speed cal- 
culated down to seconds, they might well 
wonder if they had not missed something 
worth while in missing the earth. 


THINKING ACTIVE, NOT PASSIVE 


It appears, according to Professor 
Barnes, that man is a “bio-chemical en- 
tity,” whatever that means. If it means 
that man’s thinking is fully described in 
what we ordinarily conceive of as bio- 
chemical terms, it is not enough to en- 
able men to do all those wonderful things 
Professor Barnes has told us of. Of 
course, “bio” can be stretched to cover 
a good many possibilities, and it will 
have to be stretched considerably if it is 
to make the provisions for human think- 
ing which Professor Barnes takes for 
granted. For whatever else thinking 
may or may not be, it is not passive, 
but active. Even if the mind were a 
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passive mirror—if we could forget that 
mirrors never are passive—and merely 
reflected the external world, the next 
question would be as to who sees the 
picture? No matter what name we give 
the thinking agent—soul, self, conscious- 
ness, stream-of-consciousness—its activi- 
ties cannot be described in terms of 
up-and-down, right-and-left, north-and- 
south. Professor Barnes tells us that 
the atoms, which, of course, must include 
all bio-chemical processes, are like infini- 
tesimal solar systems with electrons 
moving through orbits which, in propor- 
tion to the diameters of the electrons, 
are as long as the orbits of the planets 
in proportion to the diameters of the 
planets, and that new manifestations of 
energy occur as an electron leaps across 
from one orbit to another. All this is 
commonplace enough to the reader of 
present-day works on physics, but Pro- 
fessor Barnes’s exposition is interesting 
and even brilliant. No matter how mar- 
velous that electron’s leap across from 
one orbit to another appears in the 
Barnes exposition, it cannot leap in such 
fashion as to make its leap a thought. 
Thinking is activity of quite a different 
order. 

There is an arresting reference in the 
article to Einstein’s relativity. One could 
wish that Professor Barnes had taken 
enough time to tell us just what Ein- 
stein’s theory aims at. I thought when 
he was referring to the Newtonian doc- 
trines, he was going to tell us the sig- 
nificance of Einstein as a searcher for 
unity in man’s thought of the universe, 
but he did not. For all of his exposition 
we might think that Einstein means that 
every event is relative to the observer, 
and that there is no absolute element in 
the event or at least no element inde- 
pendent of observers. As a matter of 
fact, the most casual reading of Ein- 
stein’s doctrine of the “interval,” a doc- 
trine that can be mathematically stated 
with not much more apparatus than the 
Pythagorean theorem, reveals that he is 
trying to say that there is something 
about any event in space-time which is 
independent of observers or rather which 
remains the same for all—after certain 
mathematical calculations of all the dif- 
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fering observations. In any case Ein- 
stein seeks to advance beyond Newton 
toward a more comprehensive unity. 
Newton’s genius made the most sweeping 
statement of the unity of the space-world 
ever made until Einstein appeared. Ein- 
stein’s equations about events in space- 
time explained all that Newton ex- 
plained, and in addition better than 
Newton did accounted for some facts 
like the bending of rays of light notice- 
able in phenomena of eclipses and some 
peculiarities of the perihelion of Mer- 
cury. The equations of Einstein in the 
General Theory of Relativity are pro- 
nounced by those who have a right to 
an opinion as the greatest mathematical 
generalization thus far attained by man. 
All I wish to say is that Professor 
Barnes simply takes for granted the ac- 
tive power of the mind which can state 
such a proposition. A “bio-chemical en- 
tity” is not quite up to inventing or using 
Einstein’s tensors. We have to say of 
the “bio-chemical” man, as we say in 
the vernacular concerning some forms of 
inadequacy, “he hasn’t got it in him to 
do it.” 


THE ExTERNAL REALITY 


Not only does Professor Barnes just 
take for granted the type of mind which 
we must have for any “sane’ system, 
but he also takes for granted the type 
of external world which we must have 
if we are to think of a system in which 
we can live at all. The external world 
bulks with chief importance in his think- 
ing indeed, but every once in a while he 
has misgivings about that system. He 
quotes with a suggestion of approval a 
remark which he attributes to Einstein 
to the effect that the external reality is 
Energy (spelled with a capital) which 
so acts as to beget in us the “illusions” 
of space and time. I lay claim to 
no such acquaintance with Einstein 
as Professor Barnes seems to enjoy, 
and I merely express my surprise at 
hearing that Einstein speaks so unquali- 
fiedly of space and time as “illusions.” 
Whatever else Einstein may or may not 
do, he does not seem to me to deal in 
illusions. His formula seems to me to 
hold everything it reaches after and to 
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hold it tight, with little suggestion of 
illusion. He seems, too, to be speaking 
not of Energy, but of energies, with the 
unity not in the capital E, but in the 
equations which seize them. If, how- 
ever, Einstein does teach that space is 
illusion, then everything in space is il- 
lusion, and since the “bio-chemical en- 
tity” which Professor Barnes calls man 
has no activities except spatial, the “bio- 
chemical unities” are illusions also. So 
there we are, or rather there we are not. 

Professor Barnes’s great descriptive 
word for the external world is evolution, 
and with evolution as description of the 
order of appearance of activities and or- 
ganisms in the universe I surely have no 
quarrel. I do, however, object to using 
evolutionary terms in such a fashion as 
to make origins a determinative test of 
values. Professor Barnes seems to think 
he has disposed of some religious concep- 
tions when he has told us their unworthy 
origin. This is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. An idea is what it is on its own 
account here and now. If we discover it 
to be false, it is interesting to see how 
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it arose; and if we find it to be true, its 
origin is also interesting, but the origin 
does not tell us whether it is itself true 
or false. Some of the noble mathematical 
conceptions in which Professor Barnes 
finds delight had most lowly origins, but 
that does not seem to make them lowly ir 
his eyes. Take the process of counting. 
Some facile evolutionists tell us that men 
like to count in tens because primitive 
man learned to count by fumbling around 
over his fingers and toes. For all I 
know it may be that a baby’s fooling 
with his toes comes of an unconscious 
urge toward the decimal system. The 
tables of logarithms in ordinary use 
work with “powers” of tens. It is just 
as absurd to say that logarithms are de- 
velopments of the counting activities of 
primitive man as to say that the higher 
“spiritual” interests of man, to use a 
term which is anathema to Professor 
Barnes, are developments of the attempts 
of the savage to account for the uni- 
verse by animistic “projections.” 

In the material system, as Professor 
Barnes thinks of it, all matter is gone. 
We are cast on a sea of energies. To 
this we make no objection, but energies 
of what? There is no hard and fast core 
of matter left to act as a centre or foun- 
dation of the energies. Matter as ordi- 
narily understood is impossible. Of what 
are all the energies the expression? Of 
Energy, spelled with a capital? 


THE FREE-WILL QUESTION 


We do not seem to be getting on well 
in our search for a “sane” system. Let 
us look at another requisite for such a 
system. We must assume, as Professor 
Barnes manifestly assumes, the general 


trustworthiness of reason. He is quite 
severe on what he calls the free-will 
hypothesis. Suppose we reflect for a 
moment on what is often called the 
“speculative significance of freedom.” 
The free-will question has usually been 
argued almost exclusively in connection 
with the question of moral desert or ill 
desert, but let us glance into a different 
realm. What does the scientific method, 
which is so important in Professor 
Barnes’s thinking, imply? What but a 
power to give selective heed to evidence, 
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to suspend judgment, to draw sane con- 
clusions and to reject others? Now on 
the deterministic basis all notion of doing 
this is nonsense. The Energy which cre- 
ates the illusions of space and time cre- 
ates also the illusion of scientific meth- 
od. We fancy we are thinking, but we 
are simply registering passing expres- 
sions of the illusion-causing Energy. Of 
course, it is possible to say that some 
ideas are inherently worthier than others 
and bear witness to their own inherent 
worthiness, but all we can do is to let 
the processions of ideas pass or do what 
they will. 

It seems that almost all determinists 
are afflicted with an intellectual inferi- 
ority-complex at this point. Just say 
“free-will” and they cease argument at 
once and resort to ejaculation, though 
what difference there is on the determi- 
nistic basis between ejaculation and argu- 
ment it is difficult to say. The deter- 
minist is suspiciously “touchy” and irri- 
table when the free-will question is up, 
without enough of the calmness which 
suggests that he is sure of himself. Pro- 
fessor Barnes employs the time-worn 
stratagem of saying that on the free- 
will basis the best-bred, the best-trained 
human. being will do the craziest things, 
and that system in the universe is im- 
possible with such a conception. Surely 
this alarm is not well-founded. The be- 
liever in free-will admits the massive de- 
terminisms of life. The tracks are for 
the most of us pretty well laid down. 
We all agree that we cannot create any- 
thing outright; we can only use mate- 
rial that is given to us. We cannot 
lunge off into a lawless void in our free- 
dom. All we can do is to choose what 
laws we shall use. Whatever we do, the 
deed is instantly caught in the net of 
laws and carried on to appropriate con- 
sequences in harmony with those laws. 
The relevant illustration is not of a 
eugenically well-bred, culturally well- 
trained youth performing crazy antics 
just because he is free, but of such a 
youth, let us say, sitting in the class- 
room of a distinguished professor, lis- 
tening selectively to the lecture of the 
professor, accepting what appears to 
him to be sense, rejecting the nonsense, 
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and doing all this in the name of reason 
and in the confidence that no matter how 
much of the professor’s utterance is ac- 
cepted or rejected the foundations of a 
rational universe are not likely to be up- 
set thereby. 

I repeat that I am not just now espe- 
cially concerned with our inch or two of 
freedom as a basis for moral life, but 
with that freedom, little though it is, as 
a basis for the kind of intellectual pro- 
cedure which we call scientific method. 
I will, however, allow myself a remark 
about one feature of our present-day ex- 
istence which considerably disturbs Pro- 
fessor Barnes. His article, which moves 
along smoothly as long as the writer is 
contemplating the billions and trillions 
of miles of distance between stars and 
sun, shows signs of ruffling, not to say 
agitation, when it comes upon the Metho- 
dist Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals. Now most Metho- 
dists themselves believe enough in free- 
dom to hold that this board is an experi- 
ment in dealing with certain social prob- 
lems, that it must have some measure of 
effectiveness or it would not so violently 
intrude itself upon the attention of star- 
gazing professors and distract their re- 
flections from the courses of the sun, 
that it probably makes mistakes a-plenty, 
that it must run the risk of being abol- 
ished if the mistakes become too numer- 
ous. On the ordinary assumption of 
human free-will the Methodist board is 
an entirely intelligible human phenome- 
non. On the deterministic basis it ac- 
quires more of a cosmic significance than 
even the most furiously prohibitionist 
Methodist would be likely to grant it. 
We are, of course, all familiar with 


.the phrases by which all the free-will 


claims are pushed aside, especially the 
speech about the value-judgments inher- 
ently worth while. I repeat that scien- 
tific method implies the use of a stand- 
ard for the assessment of such values, 
but if there is no trace of free choice 
all talk about the use of standards is 
absurd. Spinoza, one of the mightiest of 
all determinists, was also one of the 
most consistent in avowing that once we 
have accepted determinism we thereafter 
are precluded from asking explanations 
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ef anything. Things just are what they 
are, and that is all there is of it. More- 
«over, free-will views on the deterministic 
basis are themselves deterministically 
caused, which means that men not free 
have to believe in freedom, which is a 
pretty little paradox. It really is too bad 
that the Fundamental Energy cannot be 
prevailed on to report itself more 
coherently. 

I fear, I repeat, that the implica- 
tions of Professor Barnes’s article can- 
not be neatly fitted to what he takes for 
granted. They are not quite big enough. 
The arms of his body of common-sense 
assumptions dangle too far out of the 
sleeves of the garments he has cut for 
them. 


CONCLUSIONS OF RELIGION 


It is time that we ask if religion is in 
any better plight in reaching conclusions 
in harmony with the same sets of con- 
ceptions, which it likewise takes for 
granted. First, a word as to method. 
Here it will be necessary to make a short 
excursion into philosophy, but inasmuch 
as Professor Barnes’s article is in con- 
siderable part philosophical, not to say 
metaphysical, there can be no vast harm 
in our looking at philosophy for a mo- 
ment also. There is little danger in us- 
ing philosophy as long as we keep our 
eyes open to what we are doing, frankly 
avow our intentions and do not call our 
philosophy science or something else that 
it is not. 

Present-day theistic thinking takes its 
start chiefly from Kant. It will be re- 
called that Locke started a revolution in 
human thinking by speaking of the mind 
as if it were a tablet on which the ex- 
ternal world makes its impressions. Next 
came Berkeley, who taught that an ex- 
ternal world is not necessary for making 
the impressions and sought to do away 
with matter as the cause of impressions. 
Then Hume went Berkeley one better 
and announced that impressions them- 
selves are all that are necessary, and 
maintained that we need neither matter 
to cause the impressions nor mind to re- 
ceive them, that the series of impres- 
sions are self-sufficient. That woke Kant 
“from his dogmatic slumber,” to use his 
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own phrase, and he taught that mind is 
not passive but active, and builds up con- 
ceptions according to laws and forms like 
space and time, peculiar to itself. Some- 
what unfortunately Kant conceived of 
the forms of mental activity to a degree 
after the fashion of spectacles through 
which the mind looks out upen the world. 
That would suggest even to a child’s cu- 
riosity the question as to what reality 
would look like if we could see it with- 
out the spectacles. This led Kant to a 
doctrine of things-in-themselves which 
the mind cannot fully seize in knowledge. 
The Critique of Pure Reason set all this 
forth and, it must be admitted, opened 
the door to scepticism as far as strict 
knowledge is concerned. In the Critique 
of Practical Reason Kant restored for 
faith what he had taken from knowledge 
by insisting that we must practically 
hold fast to God, freedom and immor- 
tality as necessary to moral experience. 

Since Kant’s day there has been very 
little attempt to demonstrate outright 
the existence of God. Kant so exalted 
the force of mind as agent that religious 
thinkers and many thinkers not religious 
have seen in mind the factor having the 
best title to substantial existence, better 
title than material forces, for the mate- 
rial forces work wholly in space, whereas 
in constructive thinking there is an ele- 
ment which transcends space. The 
thought of the billion-mile distances 
which so appeals to Professor Barnes 
cannot itself very well be a billion miles 
long. The instant we admit the differ- 
ence between a spatial distance and the 
thought of that distance we are on a 
path which leads toward a conception of 
thinking which marks it as superior to 
space. To make a long story short, the 
theist sees in mind a better clue to real- 
ity than in material forces. He is en- 
tirely willing to admit conceivable and 
inconceivable significance to that Energy 
of which Professor Barnes speaks, but 
he insists that it must be the energy of 
a Subject and that in the furnishing of 
that Subject place must be found for 
self-consciousness and self-determination. 
None of this can be proved in any strict 
fashion. The method is to put upon the 
universe the construction which seems 
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most likely to make sense. We assume 
that truth and beauty and goodness are 
somehow grounded in that Energy back 
of all things, and we hold fast to such 
foundation until reason for doubt ap- 
pears. 


THE WILL-TO-BELIEVE 


Admittedly there is in all this an ele- 
ment of what James called the will-to- 
believe. In a sense the believer in God 
is “bound to have it so,” but being 
“bound to have it so” is characteristic of 
scientific thinking as truly as of relig- 
ious thinking. What is scientific truth? 
In the exact positivistic meaning truth 
is an order of antecedents and conse- 
quences, of mutual interdependence 
among phenomena, of occurrences ac- 
cording to law in the world of space and 
time. Now the scientist is “bound to 
have it” that the events around us can 
be arranged according to a scheme of 
laws, or rather of law for which he seeks 
unrelentingly. 

Einstein, for example, was long dis- 
turbed by the fact that certain peculiar 
phenomena of the perihelion of Mercury 
did not fit exactly into the Newtonian 
statements. Thereupon he sought for— 
and seems to have found—an equation 
which introduces closer unity into the 
theory of gravitation. The currently 
announced claim that Einstein has suc- 
ceeded in formulating equations which 
bring the phenomena of electro-dynamics 
into line with those of gravitation is 
further instance of a mind working 
under the pressure of a demand for 
unity. A notable philosopher has recent- 
ly told us that the will-to-believe is not 
intellectually honest, and that we should 
cultivate the will-not-to-believe. Proba- 
bly there is truth in contentions for 
both “wills,” but let us not lose sight of 
the essential that both methods are only 
methods aiming at truth which lures 
men on as an ideal. 

The theistic thinker believes that the 
fact itself that the universe is intelligi- 
ble to any degree is an indication that 
it is the expression of thought, but he is 
likely to be modest in his claims that the 
universe exists for man alone. Here, in- 
deed, men of the type of Professor 


Barnes render us splendid service in re- 
minding us that the immensities of the 
universe are not to be construed in chief 
part by their reference to human needs. 
It is safer to say that the understand- 
ability of the universe by man, the intel- 
ligibility of the universe to man, is an 
indication that the mind of man is akin 
to the central power of the universe, but 
that does not mean that the older theo- 
logians were right in their emphasis on 
the universe as intended chiefly for man. 
The universe is to a degree usable by us, 
but it seems to have other uses than 
those which have to do with us, and what 
those uses are we do not know. To men- 
tion only one mystery, the fact of animal 
pain, cannot be intelligibly fitted into 
any theory of the universe, religious or 
scientific or both. Of course, the theist 
is entitled to take the position that, if he 
can so conceive the universe as to make 
it tolerable for the time being, he can af- 
ford to wait for further light. Professor 
Barnes’s confident announcement of the 
impossibility of psychic processes as 
going forward without dependence upon 
material processes is an instance of the 
extent to which the will-to-be-believe or 
the will-not-to-believe, whichever you 
choose, will control the pen of a writer. 
He has earlier told us that the world of 
matter dissolves into seething energies, 
leaving us to infer that matter disap- 
pears in energy. Energy, spelled with a 
capital, seems to be able to get along 
without matter. If that is true, it may 
be that psychic energies also are more 
self-determining and_ self-supporting 
than we have been accustomed to think. 


A PERSONAL GoD 


This all leads to the question as to how 
far we can think of God in personal 
terms. Professor Barnes’s article con- 
tains a graphic picture of God with 
strikingly human attributes. If any- 
body holds to such an idea today as that 
which so horrifies Professor Barnes, by 
all means let us all join in the task of 
helping cast out the notion. If that idea 
of God is widely prevalent, we certainly 
need a new idea. I wonder, however, 
if it is quite fair to take a grotesque 
caricature, which may or may not be 
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widely believed in, and make it typical of 
religious thinking. Is that any fairer 
than to take popular errors as to science 
and make them typical of science? Just 
now, in some backward parts of the na- 
tion, we are seeing a recrudescence of 
belief in witchcraft, and some are mak- 
ing bold to blame this atavistic degener- 
ation on the Church. Is the Church any 
more at fault than the school, and is 
either specially to be blamed? Does any 
one suspect either religion or science of 
hankerings after witchcraft? 

Coming back to the main question as 
to conceiving of God in personal terms, 
let us remind ourselves that there is or 
may be a deep difference between per- 
sonal terms and human terms. When 
the theist speaks of the divine personal- 
ity he means self-consciousness and selfs 
determination. He may not be thinking 
of the marks of human knowing at all, 
certainly not of likeness to a venerable 
man. Inasmuch as Professor Barnes 
has hinted that time may be an illusion 
or has quoted such a hint from an out- 
standing thinker, it may be well to con- 
sider that there is a timeless element in 
all thinking. I may be able to compre- 
hend the binomial theorem in an act of 
thought. The thought occurs in entire- 
ly human circumstances as an event in 
consciousness, but there is no before- 
and-after in the theorem itself. The re- 
lations among mathematical powers and 
coefficients are logical and not temporal. 
It is the essentially thought-activities 
that the theist holds to as suggestive of 
the divine Intelligence, and not the limi- 
tations of human thinking, which are 
most serious limitations indeed. 

Now the story of religious thinking— 
I have in mind Christianity especially— 
is the search for better and larger con- 
ceptions of God. In so far as Professor 
Barnes gives us a better idea of God, he 
is working in direct line with Christian 
thought in all ages. By the way, Pro- 
fessor Barnes is surprisingly conserva- 
tive as to Moses. Moses lived quite a 
while ago, and is surrounded by a good 
deal of haze. Professor Barnes has 
made him so historical a character as to 
be able to tell us that Moses got his idea 
of God from the Kenites. This theory 
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itself is plausible enough, though of no 
huge impertance, but in these days when 
the more extreme Old Testament critics 
are rather skeptical about Moses, it is 
refreshing to have so acute a social 
authority as Professor Barnes speak so 


confidently and with such detail about 


him. It is also surprising to note what 
Professor Barnes has missed in his Old 
Testament studies. 

The contribution which the Hebrew 
made to the idea of God was the moral- 
ization of that idea. The words at- 
tributed to Abraham in Genesis, “Shall 
not the judge of all the earth do right?” 
are characteristic of Hebrew thinking. 
The Hebrew no sooner got hold of a 
moral conception, which seemed to him 
worthwhile for men, than he dared make 
that conception binding for God. Pro- 
fessor Barnes, I was about to say, seems 
to have missed Amos and Micah and 
Hosea and Isaiah and Jeremiah and Job 
and Jonah and the Second Isaiah. These 
men are those who make the Old Testa- 
ment significant for its teaching about 
God. 

Again, the significance of Jesus for 
religion is not necessarily dependent on 
any of the theories about him which 
seem so questionable to Professor 
Barnes. All such theories have been just 
sO many more or less worthwhile at- 
tempts to make the moral values in the 
teaching and life of Jesus hold good for 
God. If the values which Christianity 
sees in Christ hold good for God, we 
have all that is essential for Christianity. 
We cannot formally prove that such 
values do hold good. The Kingdom 
which Christ preached is not entered by 
argument, but by surrender to and ac- 
ceptance of the highest ideals as the es- 
sentials for both God and man. The 
scientist who does not believe that an 
ideal of truth holds good for the universe 
has no lot or part in the kingdom of 
science, and the religionist who does not 
enthrone the moral ideal as the centre of 
the Divine Kingdom belongs likewise on 
the outside. A Kingdom of Heaven 
composed of those who had come in be- 
cause of merely material signs and won- 
ders or because of inexorable formal 
arguments or because of inescapable 
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scientific demonstrations, might not be 
a realm of moral heroism at all. If a 
genuine spiritual adventurer found him- 
self in such company, he might well cry 
out with Cain that his punishment was 
greater than he could bear. 


THE BASIS OF CONDUCT 


With aimost all of what Professor 
Barnes says about the need of a scien- 
tific basis for moral conduct any intelli- 
gent religious teacher will agree. There 
are various elements in moral experi- 
ence, the first being sense of obligation 
to do right. This obligation does not, 
however, carry within itself any detailed 
revelation of what the right is in any 
actual set of circumstances. We require 
information which has to be sought for 
with all the scientific help we can find 
in any quarter. We are under obliga- 
tion to Professor Barnes for so power- 
fully enforcing this duty of scientific 
search upon us. The feeling which we 
express in the word “must,” we are 
happy to say, is as strong in this exhor- 
tation to follow the teachings of science 
as if he believed in those “eternal veri- 
ties” which he condemns in the theologian 
or as if he were a Puritan of the Puri- 
tans. Professor Barnes has not much 
place for “sin” conceived of as an af- 
front to a deity, but evidently he would 
have us know that if we flout our de- 
fiance in the face of the realm of scien- 
tific law we shall be about as badly off 
as if we went to the orthodox hell. In 
place of ten commandments on the old 
basis we have at least ten thousand in 
this newer view. 

In moral experience, then, we have an 
inescapable “must” which Professor 
Barnes’s article makes more binding 
than sin; and we are under obligation to 
seek the best ways to express the 
“must.” In addition, we need a human 
ideal which will condition our use of 
moral laws and facts. Professor Barnes 
states this ideal as human happiness. 
This is a bit indefinite. Whose happi- 
ness is to be taken as the ideal? Ina 
world of sots human happiness might be 
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taught to mean more drinks all around. 
We shall have to be on our guard, too, 
against estimating happiness in those 
material terms which scientific instru- 
ments can measure so exactly. When 
William James proclaimed his system of 
Pragmatism he made consequences the 
test of truth. The adherents of Prag- 
matism at first so largely interpreted 
consequences in terms of material out- 
comes that in the later years of his life 
James had to make it,clear that he 
meant inner consequences as well as 
outer, and he protested furiously against 
the worship of the “Bitch-Goddess, Suc- 
cess.” So we need a scale of values and 
of ideals, such, for example, as that which 
the scholar sets up when he gives his 
chief praise to him who seeks knowledge 
on its own account. We can justify the 
self-sacrificing search for knowledge on 
its own account by declaring that in the 
long run such search leads to practical 
results, but that may not mean much to 
him who is a scientist for science’s own 
sake. Such a scientist is following an 
ideal good on its own account with a 
self-sacrificing devotion which is akin 
to the devotion of Christianity at its best, 
to human values good on their own ac- 
count, values which may make just as 
sorry a show, judged by scientifically 
measurable results, as do some of the 
values of the true scientist. 

My daily task is in large measure the 
consideration of preachers and preach- 
ing. The article with which we have been 
dealing has many of the marks of fine 
preaching. It is conceived in a passion- 
ate moral enthusiasm, rushes along with 
a noble vigor and brushes opposition out 
of its path. This is only another way of 
saying, however, that when it moves like 
a torrent it is not speaking with calm de- 
liberation, and that when it is sweeping 
so much up into large generalizations it 
does not suggest the exactness of strict 
scientific procedure. But what of it? 
A broom is an enormously useful imple- 
ment, even if we cannot classify it 
among the instruments of precision. 
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Presidential InaugZurations— 


Old and New 


By L. T. MERRILL 


EpiToriaL StaFF, Beloit Daily News, BsLOoIT, WIS. 


HE inauguration of Herbert Hoo- 
ver as our thirty-first President 
brings to mind the variety of set- 
ting and circumstance that has marked 
similar occasions since the foundation of 
the Republic. It was only to be expected, 
for example, that the first man to hold 
this high office, made possible by his 
own prowess in the armed field, should 
have a triumphal progress to his inaugu- 
ration, though none probably approached 
the scene of his official labors with such 
profound misgivings. 

Let us for a moment look back to 
Washington’s assumption of his duties. 
His journey by carriage from his home 
in Virginia to New York, at that time 
the seat of government, was a continual 
ovation. Cannon boomed, bells rang, 
Governors met him at State borders with 
military escorts, women strewed: flowers 
in his path and sang odes signalizing his 
military deeds. Yet, he was a sad man, 
for he had just bade farewell to his aged 
mother, afflicted with a fatal illness, 
whom he feared he might never see 
again, and he was loath to abandon the 
tranquillity of private life at Mount Ver- 
non. More than that, fears that he would 
not meet the expectations of his country- 
men preyed upon him. As he confided 
in a letter to General Knox, his “move- 
ments to the chair of government will be 
accompanied by feelings not unlike those 
of a culprit who is going to his place of 
execution.” 

Members of Congress, with no prece- 
dents to guide them, did not know what 
to do in the ceremonial of the first in- 
auguration. The Senate was still de- 
bating the matter when the appointed 
hour came and members of the House of 
Representatives crowded into the cham- 
ber. Then it was remembered that the 
committee on arrangements had forgot- 
ten to meet the President. Hurrying off, 


it was more than an hour before they re- 
turned with Washington, his -tall, solemn 
figure clad in a dark brown suit, with 
white stockings, a bag wig on his head, 
and a steel-hilted sword at his side. 

On a second-story balcony of Federal 
Hall, at the corner of Broad and Wall 
Streets, in view of the multitude below, 
Chancellor Livingston of New York ad- 
ministered the oath, with his hand rest- 
ing on a large Bible. “Long live George 
Washington, President of the United 
States!” cried the Chancellor, after 
Washington had kissed the Bible on 
which he had taken the oath. Huzzas of 
the people lustily acclaimed the new 
Chief Magistrate, and the unfurling of 
a flag from a cupola of the hall was the 
signal for a general discharge of artil- 
lery. The official group then retired 
within the Senate chamber to hear Wash- 
ington’s inaugural speech. Untrained in 
public speaking and visibly agitated, he 
nervously kept putting his hands in his 
pockets and taking them out again, fum- 
bling and mixing the pages as he read 
his address. From the hall the party 
proceeded on foot to St. Paul’s Church, 
where the first inauguration ended in a 
service of prayer for the new Republic. 

Somehow the myth has originated that 
Jefferson, unattended by a single person, 
rode up the Capitol Hill, hitched his 
horse to the picket fence, strode into the 
Senate chamber and took the oath of of- 
fice as President with an entire lack of 
ostentation or public ceremony. The 
truth is that his inauguration was ac- 
companied by the beating of drums, the 
waving of flags and the firing of can- 
non, and that he was escorted to the un- 
completed Capitol building in Washing- 
ton by a troop of militia. The Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity of tradition, however, 
was observed in one respect: the Presi- 
dent-elect walked from his lodgings 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE FIRST PRESIDENT 


George Washington taking the oath of office on the balcony of Federal Hall on 
Broad Street, New York City, on March 4, 1789 


across the square to the Capitol, accom- 
panied by a group of notables and politi- 
cal friends, while the soldiery furnished 
an escort. As he waited for the cere- 
mony to begin, Aaron Burr, the Vice 
President-elect, sat on one side of him, 
and John Marshall, who as new Chief 
Justice was to administer the oath, on 
the other. But the retiring President, 
John Adams, was nowhere to be. seen. 
After feverish activity till the stroke of 
midnight, signing the appointments of 
Federalist officeholders, the weary and 
disappointed Chief Magistrate, who four 
years earlier had written to his wife that 
his own inauguration was “the sublimest 
thing ever exhibited in America,” was 
driven hastily out of the city, so that he 
would have no part in the triumph of 
his successor. 

Before being sworn in Jefferson de- 
livered to Congress a fervid declamatory 
effort as his inaugural address, in which 
he pleaded for an end of animosity, 
heart-burning and strife generated dur- 
ing the campaign. The triumphant Re- 
publicans throughout the States celebrat- 


ed the day with an outburst of jubila- 
tion. Bells rang, cannon boomed and 
there were speeches, banquets and pa- 
rades, with liberty caps, made popular 
in the French Revolution with which 
the Republicans were in sympathy, con- 
spicuously in evidence everywhere. There 
had been no such ‘general celebration 
since the peace with Great Britain. was 
declared. It was not to be duplicated 
till Andrew Jackson, another . people’s 
champion, arrived in Washington to take 
the reins of government. 


OPEN-AIR CEREMONY 


Although Washington at his first in- 
auguration took the oath of office in 
the open air, where the proceedings could 
be witnessed by the people in the streets 
below the balcony, the succeeding three 
Presidents were sworn in and read their 
inaugural addresses indoors in the pres- 
ence of only the two Houses of Congress 
and groups of officials. A reversion to 
the out-of-doors form of inauguration 
took place with Monroe in 1817, thus set- 
ting the precedent followed ever since, 
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weather permitting. This change was not 
due to deliberate prearrangement but to 
a political feud. Plans were in progress 
for the usual indoor inauguration in the 
chamber of the House of Representatives 
when a quarrel arose between Henry 
Clay, the Speaker, and the inauguration 
committee, and the use of the chamber of 
the House was refused. Clay’s enemies 
said he was piqued because Monroe had 
not chosen him as Secretary of State, 
a post regarded at that time as the di- 
rect stepping-stone to the Presidency. 
Clay’s friends, how- 
ever, said he feared 
the floor of the 
chamber would not 
support the crowd 
that would be pres- 
ent, for it was 
planned to permit 
the public to use the 
galleries. The real 
bone of contention, 
says another author- 
ity, was the use of 
the furniture of the 
House of Represen- 
tatives. When Clay 
would not yield, the 
committee put up 
“an elevated portico” 
in front of the Capi- 
tol, where an inau- 
guration was carried 
out for the first time 
on the now conven- 
tional ptan. A single 
gun announcing the 
completion of the 
ceremonies was an- 
swered by artillery 
salutes from near 
and far. There was a 
splendid inaugural 
parade back to the 
Presidential man- 
sion, followed by a 
brilliant ball in the 
evening. That Henry 
Clay had, indeed, 
been deeply offend- 
ed was. indicated 
when he alone of all 
the distinguished 
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men in Washington deliberately absented 
himself from participation in any part 
of the ceremonies. 
Not since Jefferson’s first inaugura- 
tion did any Presidential accession evoke 
such widespread popular excitement and 
enthusiasm as that of President Andrew 
Jackson, in 1828. Again the Democracy 
was triumphant. From far and near the 


common folk swarmed to “their capital” 
to shake hands with “their President,” 
and wherever possible to reap their re- 
Jackson disap- 


ward in political offices. 


Brown Bros, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
Contemporary photograph of Lincoln’s second inauguration 
on the steps of the Capitol, March 4, 1865 
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THE INAUGURATION OF BENJAMIN HARRISON IN 1889 
From a contemporary eee Se eyer’s Weekly of March 
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pointed many of the faithful, who had 
planned a triumphal welcome for him, by 
entering Washington quietly early one 
morning some days before the inaugura- 
tion. But hundreds swarmed in the street 
before his lodgings at Gadsby’s tavern, 
fighting for the privilege of entering to 
shake his hand; nor did he withhold 
audience from the most humble in 
the days preceding March 4. A tre- 
mendous crowd choked the street the 
President-elect was to traverse on in- 
auguration day. When the mob beheld 
Jackson, walking in democratic fashion 
from Gadsby’s, it pressed close upon him, 
almost impeding his progress. Again, 
after he had been sworn into office by 
Chief Justice John Marshall on the east 
portico of the Capitol and had delivered 
the shortest inaugural address in our 
history, a barrier that had been placed 
across the steps was swept away in a 
sudden surge of the crowd, shouting and 
stretching out hands to grasp the hand 


of their new chief. 
He had extreme dif- 
ficulty making his 
way to the horse 
on which he rode to 
the White House. At 
t he Presidential 
mansion the unruly 
crowd scrambled and 
fought to get in. 
Waiters bearing re- 
freshments were 
stampeded by the 
guests, and crashes 
of china and glass- 
ware rose above the 
huzzas of the crowd. 
Frontiersmen 
in muddy boots 
climbed on the up- 
holstered White 
House furniture in 
order to get a better 
view of the lion of 
the occasion. Jack- 
son was saved from 
being crushed only 
by the action of 
some of his friends 
who linked arms 
and with their bodies 
made a protecting barrier around him. 
“T never saw such a mixture,” wrote the 
shocked Justice Story. “The reign of 
King Mob seemed triumphant.” Mean- 
while as the roar of cannon vied with 
hurrahs of the crowd, the retiring Presi- 
dent, John Quincy Adams, finding the 
day “warm and Springlike,” ordered his 
horse, and with but a single companion 
rode into the country, a neglected and 
forgotten figure. 


HARRISON’S INAUGURAL 


General William Henry Harrison, 
whose partisans profitably copied some 
of the campaign technique of the Jack- 
son Democrats, was borne to election in 
1840 on a wave of emotional enthusiasm 
hitherto unparalleled in American poli- 
tics. The triumph resembled that of 
Jackson twelve years earlier in many 
ways. A man of the frontier was vic- 
tor, and jubilant frontiersmen, many of 
them hungry office seekers, swarmed to 
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Washington and carried some of the en- 
thusiasm of the campaign into the in- 
auguration festivities. The simple, hon- 
est old pioneer who had been elected to 
the highest office in the land delivered 
perhaps the most curious address ever 
heard on such an occasion. It was a la- 
bored effort made flowery with number- 
less allusions to the figures of Greek and 
Roman antiquity. The manuscript, hand- 
ed to Daniel Websier, his Secretary of 
State, for perusal before the ceremony, 
rasped the sensibilities of the great ora- 
tor from Massachusetts, who at once set 
about cutting out so many of the allu- 
sions that, when he returned to his lodg- 
ings in the evening, his landlady, ob- 
serving that he looked 
tired and worried, asked 
if anything had hap- 
pened, and he replied, 
“You would think that 
something had _ hap- 
pened, if you knew what 
I have done. I have 
killed seventeen Roman 
proconsuls.” Even after 
this slaughter, however, 
enough classic figures 
survived to make Har- 
rison’s address quaintly 
unique. Exposure on 
inauguration day and 
the fatigue of meeting 
swarms of office seek- 
ers were too much for 
the President. He 
caught cold, in a few 
days took to his bed, 
and died from pneumo- 
nia a month to the day 
from the date of his in- 
auguration. 

Forty-eight years 
later the inauguration 
day of another Harri- 
son dawned raw and 
chilly, with a cold, driz- 
zling downpour. Super- 
stitious persons feared 
ill auguries for the 
“cold hero’s” grandson, 
President-elect Benja- 
min Harrison, but he 
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and dreary inauguration without ill ef- 
fects, partly perhaps because of the con- 
sideration of the outgoing executive, Gro- 
ver Cleveland, who stood beside him hold- 
ing a big umbrella over his head through- 
out the ceremony, which ended in a con- 
fused and sadly bedraggled inaugural. 


ANXIETY FOR LINCOLN 


Never in our history was such anxiety 
entertained for the safety of a President- 
elect while he was being inaugurated as 
was felt in the case of Abraham Lincoln 
in 1861. Washington was honeycombed 
with treason. So persistent were reports 
of a plot to assassinate Lincoln at Balti- 
more on his way to the capital that all 


INAUGURAL BALL 


From a contemporary drawing of the inaugural ball of 


came through his cold President McKinley in 1897 
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WOODROW WILSON 
Delivering his inaugural address on the steps of the Capitol on March 4, 1913. At 
the extreme left is William Jennings Bryan, Wilson’s first Secretary of State; at the 
extreme right, ex-President Taft 


telegraph wires were cut at Harrisburg, 


Pa., and he made his way to Washington 
hours earlier than had been planned, 
though stories that Lincoln donned a 
disguise for this dangerous portion of 
his journey appear to be quite unfounded. 
While he was received with many an 
ovation, in some respects his progress 
from his home in Illinois to the seat of 
government had been a disappointment. 
Lincoln had the task of making speeches 
at numerous cities en route without re- 
vealing in advance the lines of policy 
that he was to stress in his inaugural 
address. These impromptu speeches as 
reported in the papers gave many read- 
ers ‘the impression that the President 
did not appreciate the gravity of the 
situation the country was facing. Somes 
were shocked one morning when they 
were greeted with the headline, “Old Abe 
Kissed by a Pretty Girl.” Lincoln since 
his nomination had grown whiskers, at 
the suggestion of a little country girl. 
Remembering the town where she lived, 
Lincoln insisted on stopping there to let 
the girl see how his new hirsute adorn- 
ment looked. 

Those who had criticized Lincoln’s ex- 
temporaneous speeches were silenced by 


the power of his wonderful first inaugu- 
ral address. The air of dread lest Lin- 
coln be harmed pervaded the capital on 
inauguration day. Vast crowds surged 
around the platform where Chief Justice 
Taney, who had written the famous Dred 
Scott decision which Lincoln denounced, 
swore in the new President in a voice 
trembling with emotion, and where 
Stephen A. Douglas, the “little giant” of 
Illinois, who had opposed Lincoln bit- 
terly on the stump and been defeated by 
him in the campaign just closed, ap- 
peared conspicuously on the platform to 
show his loyalty to the President, hold- 
ing Lincoln’s hat while he delivered his 
address. In the crowd many a person 
expected to hear a sudden shot ring out 
and see the President fall lifeless, or to 
behold a rush of rebel conspirators from 
the colonnades that formed the back- 
ground of the scene. Fear was enter- 
tained that an attempt would be made 
on the President’s life while he proceeded 
to or from the capitol. Consequently 
every precaution was taken. The Presi- 
dential party was closely surrounded by 
soldiery and marched between heavily 
boarded barricades from the street to the 
capitol building. There was a profound 
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feeling of relief when the ceremonies 
were over and Lincoln was safely in- 
stalled in the White House. 


GRANT’S INAUGURATION 


With General Grant’s inauguration in 
1869 we come to another case of an out- 
going President refusing to participate 
in the ceremony. Deep animosity existed 
between him and Andrew Johnson, as a 
result of the controversy relating to the 
attempt to impeach Johnsen, and Grant’s 
subsequent sympathy with the radical 
wing of the Republican party in its con- 
test with President Johnson over recon- 
struction. Grant refused to ride with 
Johnson, and the outgoing President, in 
consequence, refused to attend the inau- 
guration. 

Unique in some ways and most nota- 
ble up to its time since the Civil War 
was Cleveland’s inauguration in 1885. 
Though a stolid, unimaginative individ- 
ual, he must have felt something of a 
thrill as he beheld the vast crowds before 
him when he rose to deliver his inaugu- 
ral address and realized the significance 
of his political victory. It was a personal 
triumph for a man who three years be- 
fore had been nationally unknown, and 
who had led to victory a party that for 
twenty years since the Civil War had in- 
curred, because of that war, the fate of 
banishment which had seemed destined 
to be almost perpetual. Washington had 
never seen such a huge concourse of peo- 
ple as assembled to witness this return 
of the Democracy. More than a half 
million persons had poured into the city. 
In the long procession of military and 
civic organizations, marching to the mu- 
sic of scores of bands, the solid South 
was represented by a body of Confed- 
erate veterans headed by General Fitz- 
hugh Lee. The men of the South were 
far more numerous that day than at any 
inauguration since before the Civil War. 

In contrast with this scene of exulta- 
tion was one of despair for the party of 
Cleveland thirty-six years later when, 
physically broken by the cares of office 
and heartbroken by the disappointments 
of politics, Woodrow Wilson, escorted by 
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President-elect Warren G. Harding, hob- 
bled out of the White House for the last 
time. An automobile unloaded the in- 
valid at a rear entrance of the Capitol, 
where a wheel-chair, regularly used by 
one of the Republican Old Guard, Sena- 
tor Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania, was 
pressed into service to get the President 
up’ an incline into the lower corridor of the 
building. He had heped to go throu: *. the 
ceremony of the inauguration of his suc- 
cessor, but at the last it was found his 
strength would be unequal to the ordeal. 
“The Senate threw me down before, and 
I don’t want to fall down myself now,” 
he said, and limped to the waiting auto- 
mobile, to be driven back to his future 
home on § Street, 


COOLIDGE’S SIMPLE INAUGURATION 


The news that Warren G. Harding 
was dead came unexpectedly during the 
night of Aug. 8, 1923. Vice Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge had retired for the 
night in the farm home of his father, at 
Plymouth Notch, in Vermont, just across 
the road from the house in which he was 
born. It was midnight when a courier 
rushed the news of Harding’s death to 
him from the nearest telegraph office at 
Plymouth. The Vice President proceeded 
upon advice from Washington that he 
assume the higher office immediately. 
With his wife at his side and facing his 
venerable father, John Calvin Coolidge, 
aged 78, a notary public, across the sit- 
ting room table, Calvin Coolidge was 
sworn in as President on the family 
Bible, repeating after his father the sol- 
emn words of the official oath, the form 
of which had been hurriedly wired from 
Washington. A kerosene lamp illumined 
the familiar surroundings of the old 
home sitting room, throwing the faces 
of the principals into bold relief, and 
leaving the rest of the small group of 
five or six persons in half light and 
shaduw. At open doors and windows a 
few neighbors witnessed the brief cere- 
mony. If the most simple, it was also 
one of the most impressive inaugura- 
tions in our history. 
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The Question of Germany’s 


Reparation Payments 
By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ALTER RATHENAU, who was 
WV) Minister of Foreign Affairs in 

the German Cabinet at the time 
of his assassination in 1922, once said 
that the international debt situation 
could best be pictured by a chain of sev- 
eral links. At one end of the chain he 
saw Germany, “a link related to the 
others in only one way, that of a debtor; 
at the other end was the United States 
also related in only one way, that ol a 
creditor. Each of the intermediate links, 


France, Italy, Belgium, Great Britain,” 
had a double relationship. Each, he said, 
was both debtor and creditor. 

This figure of speech may still be used. 
Funds are being collected from the Ger- 
man Government and paid to the Repara- 


tions Commission for distribution among 
the governments of the Allied countries. 
The leading ones of these governments 
are debtors of our government and are 
paying each year the sums called for 
under the various funding agreements. 
Also certain disbursements are being 
made among themselves, since these post- 
war debts are extremely intricate. On 
the whole, the movement is one from 
the German Government to our govern- 
ment. 

Thirteen European governments have 
entered into special agreements with the 
government of the United States and all 
the agreements but one (that with 
France) have been ratified, All the gov- 
ernments, including the French, are mak- 
ing the payments called for. Most of 
the governments and people involved feel 
that our demands are unjust, but no for- 
mal protests are being made. On its 
side, our government has insisted on the 
settlements and has refused to admit any 
connection between these payments and 
German reparations. 

In May, 1921, the reparation claim 
against Germany was definitely set at 
132,000,000,000 gold marks. It was 
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stated that this was final, the amount 
having been determined after several 
years of discussion. By the Fall of 1923 
there was a realization that further ad- 
justments would be necessary, and in 
1924 the Dawes Plan was adopted and 
has since been in operation. Now in 
1929, there is meeting in Paris another 
committee whose task it is to consider 
further the vexing question of repara- 
tions. 

Although our government denies any 
relationship between reparations and the 
sums due it, as just described, the lead- 
ing Allied governments insist that the 
connection is a very real one. In 1922 
the British Government announced that 
it would demand from its debtors on the 
Continent only such amounts as it must 
pay the United States Government. More 
recently the French Government has 
stated that it must receive from Ger- 
many enough to cover its annual pay- 
ments to England and the United States, 
and enough besides to reimburse it for 
outlays in reconstructing the devastated 
areas. Similar though not identical posi- 
tions have been taken by Belgium and 
Italy. 

It is clear, first, that our debtors pro- 
pose, if possible, to get from Germany 
at least the amounts that they need for 
payments to us, and second, that they 
are having some trouble in doing it. We 
may add, too, that our refusal to admit 
our interest in their attempts did not 
lead our government to object in 1924 
when Messrs. Dawes, Young and Robin- 
son served as private American citizens 
on the Dawes committee. Nor does it 
now object to similar service by Messrs. 
Owen D. Young and J. P. Morgan. 

Professor Max Sering of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin has presented (Germany 
Under the Dawes Plan. London: P. S. 
King & Sons, Ltd., 1929) the reasons 
why difficulties have arisen. He lays 
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about him vigorously. Reparation pay- 
ments (if the translator has done him 
justice) are “tribute.” As levied they are 
an expression of hatred and of Allied 
determination to destroy the economic 
and political strength of Germany. They 
are contrary to the _ pre-Armistice 
pledges. They are immoral, and more- 
over are impossible of collection. As we 
read the indictment there is some danger 
that the author’s severity of tone may 
divert our attention. His bitterness to- 
ward the Allies, the United States and 
the Treaty of Versailles is intense and 
his condemnations are drastic and sweep- 
ing. Yet it would be an error if we 
should allow our irritation at his man- 
ner to weaken his message. He is a par- 
tisan and a strong one. Yet, in spite of 
some exaggeration his picture, in its 
main outlines, is a correct one. 

There is a presumption in Professor 
Sering’s favor in the very fact that the 
committee referred to is in session. If 


OWEN D. YOUNG 
Who recently sailed for Europe as dele- 
gate to the Committee of Reparations 
Experts to reconsider Germany’s capacity 
to pay 
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all were going well there would prob- 
ably be no committee. It exists for two 
main reasons. One is that Germany is 
making payments in accordance with two 
agreements that cannot be reconciled 
with each other. The first is that of 
May, 1921, which set the principal sums 
due at 132,000,000,000 gold marks. In- 
terest at 5 per cent and another 1 per 
cent for amortization of principal means 
a payment of 7,920,000,000 marks (about 
$1,980,000,000) per annum until the to- 
tal debt is liquidated. : 

The second agreement is the Dawes 
Plan of 1924, which calls for a minimum 
payment of 2,500,000,000 marks (about 
$625,000,000) per annum. Nothing has 
been agreed as to how long these pay- 
ments are to be made. Since this annual 


amount is less than one third of the 
sum demanded per annum in 1921 it is 
evident that Germany will at the pres- 
ent rate never pay off her obligations. 
There must at some time be an under- 
standing as to the number of years 


through which payments must be made. 

The second reason for the conference 
is that there is serious doubt among 
many as to the ability of Germany to 
continue payments even at the present 
rate. To Professor Sering this is not a 
doubt; it is a certainty. He asserts that 
real payments have not been made and 
cannot be made in a volume at all com- 
parable with what is being demanded. 

Yet, on Dec. 22, 1928, Mr. Gilbert, 
Agent General for Reparation Payments, 
issued a report in which he states: “The 
Experts’ Plan has continued to operate 
successfully. Germany has made all the 
payments required by the plan and has 
made them loyally and punctually. The 
Transfer Committee, on its part, has 
made transfers regularly and currently 
during the year.” 

Professor Sering’s book left his hands 
in August last; yet he has in effect an- 
ticipated Mr. Gilbert’s contentions. His 
volume contains a wealth of detailed data 
of which only a little can be repeated 
here, but the treatment is in two parts— 
a historical introduction and an analysis 
of the execution of the Dawes Plan. The 
first need not detain us. It is a bitter 
recital of the events from 1918 to 1924. 
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For our purposes his second part is more 
important. 

The fact that the payments have been 
made under the Dawes Plan indicates (1) 
that the.funds have been collected with- 
in Germany and deposited there to the 
credit of the Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payments; and (2) that these funds 
have been transferred from Berlin to the 
Reparations Commission in Paris. But, 
says Professor Sering, let us examine 
these payments. First of all, it is to be 
noticed that in no year since 1924-25 has 
the budget of the German Government 
been in balance. Year after year there 
has been a deficit, met either by carrying 
over a surplus from the preceding year 
or by the floating of domestic loans. 

Of course, this is amply clear from 
the Agent General’s reports, but Profes- 
sor Sering further contends that this is 
only a part of the difficulty. By argu- 
ment and by authority he insists that 
real payments can be made by Germany 
only in case her exports exceed her im- 
ports. Only by delivering to the people 
of other countries commodities and ser- 
vices whose values are greater than the 
values of the commodities she receives 
can her debt be discharged. Particularly 
does he quote the Dawes report of 1924 
on this point. 


GERMANY’S ADVERSE TRADE BALANCE 


But Germany’s trade balance has been 
regularly adverse. Every year the value 
of her imports has exceeded the value of 
her exports. Moreover, the earnings of 
her merchant fleet, interest due to and 
from Germany and other “invisible” 
items do not offset this. Instead, when 
taken all together, they add to the annual 
deficit. In other words, what is known 
as the “balance of payments” for the 
country is adverse. Each year her ex- 
ternal debt is growing. 

Perhaps it can be made clear by stat- 
ing that the German Government has 
regularly met its obligations. This has 
been done with some difficulty and with 
the aid of domestic borrowing, but it 
has been done. These funds have been 
transferred to Paris and apparently all 
is well. Yet if we think not merely of 
the German Government but of Germany 
as a whole, of the central government or 
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American delegate to the Experts Com- 
mittee on Reparations, who recently 
accompanied Mr. Young to Europe 


Reich and also of the States, the com- 
munes, the municipalities, the private 
corporations and the millions of individ- 
uals, we discover that no real payments 
are being made abroad. 

Year after year the States, the com- 
munes, the cities and the private cor- 
porations have been borrowing by sale of 
these bonds abroad and by arranging 
short term credits. The amount of. the 
latter is not available, but Mr. Gilbert 
gives the total of the former from Jan. 
1, 1925, to Oct. 31, 1928, as 5,756,600,000 
marks. To this may be added the Dawes 
loan of 800,000,000 marks in 1924, giving 
a total of far more than the reparation 
payments during that period. Professor 
Sering states that the short term credits 
are also against Germany, while Mr. Gil- 
bert merely observes that the amounts 
are not made public. 

There are many difficulties in making 
such a calculation, and Professor Sering 
does not attack them fully. Some of the 
funds borrowed abroad by Germany have 
doubtless been loaned elsewhere; for ex- 
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ample, in Russia. Also some of the Ger- 
man bonds sold abroad, say in New York, 
have in reality been purchased there by 
Germans. Such items are not easily 
traceable, but some investigators have 
gone so far as to say that the net re- 
sult is not so unfavorable to Germany’s 
position as many have thought. Most 
informed opinion, however, agrees with 
Professor Sering’s view. Germany as a 
whole has been paying—but only with 
borrowed funds. 

But it is argued by many, for example, 
Mr. George P. Auld, that this heavy bor- 
rowing is normal. It occurs because of 
a shortage of capital in Germany and a 
consequent high interest rate there. This 
rate attracts foreign funds. These funds 
wiil be invested in productive enterprises, 
and when the demand has been fully met, 
interest rates will decline and funds will 
leave Germany. As the funds go. in, 
there will be an import balance of trade; 
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as they go out, there will be an excess 
of exports. There is nothing strange or 
abnormal about the present situation. 

To this Professor Sering does not 
agree. Instead, he draws a sharp con- 
trast between borrowing by new, unde- 
veloped countries such as the United 
States, Canada and the Argentine, and 
that by older industrialized areas like 
Europe. The former may advantage- 
ously borrow and add to their produc- 
tive capacity by so doing. We have little 
experience with the latter type of bor- 
rower. 

Moreover, he finds that only 35 per 
cent of the public foreign loans went to 
private enterprises. The remainder, or 
65 per cent of the total, was largely loans 
to public bodies. No matter how desir- 
able such loans may be, the “productivity 
and remunerativeness of the investments 
are often very doubtful.” He adds: “In 
any case, the State itself earns foreign 
exchange in only inappreciable quantities 
and the provision of such exchange must 
accordingly be left to private economy.” 

Turning to the actual status of the 
leading industries, Professor Sering finds 
few signs of enhanced productivity, at 
least to such an extent that their exports 
are well developed. Instead, the reverse 
is more often true. Yet here, as in cer- 
tain other matters, the author’s zeal for 
his cause blinds him slightly even to 
some of his own cited facts. In one 
place and another through the volume 
he concedes a great gain to German econ- 
omy through rehabilitation of plant and 
through rationalization of industry. 


DOUBTFUL PAYMENTS 


Professor Sering may be prejudiced 
and at times may overstate his case. Yet 
his general position is sound. Whether 
real payments have been made to date 
is doubtful. Whether the German econ- 
omy is yet able to pay the huge sums 
called for is also doubtful. The amounts 
demanded in May, 1921, are of course 
impossible. Even at that time they were 
not taken seriously by those who. were 
able to appraise them intelligently and 
today their reduction to 32,000,000,000 
marks or less is definitely expected. 

It was said above that even the pres- 
ent payments of 2,500,000,000 marks per 
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annum are perhaps impossible. A year 
or two ago one of the ablest French 
economic experts told the writer that 
such a payment is not a possibility. When 
pressed for a reason he merely pointed 
to the difficulty Great Britain is experi- 
encing in paying to the United States 
only a little more than one-third of this 
amount. 

More convincing, however, are the oc- 
currences of 1927 and 1928. In the 
Spring of 1927 Germany for a time 
stopped borrowing abroad. In _ five 
months the Bank of Germany lost about 
1,000,000,000 marks of foreign exchange 
and foreign borrowing was resumed. In 
the Fall of the same year, Mr. Gilbert, 
the Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments, expressed himself as in dis- 
agreement with the financial policies of 
the Reich. Almost immediately German 
bonds weakened in the markets. Inter- 
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national bankers sought legal advice, 
and there was a period of great con- 
cern. 

The issue raised was that of “priority.” 
It was realized that the total obligations 
resting on Germany were too heavy. Pri- 
vate loans floated abroad had become 
large and the annual interest charges on 
them of considerable size. These pay- 
ments were, of course, due to be made 
in addition to the reparation burden. It 
suddenly became clear that the total was 
too large for Germany and could be paid 
each year only as new loans were floated. 
In other words, it was believed that the 
annual payments could not really be 
made at all. 

Bankers stated this by expressing 
doubt regarding the supply of foreign 
exchange available in Berlin. In case 
there was not enough for all who needed 
it, who could have priority? Would the 
holders of privately issued bonds receive 
their interest first and then Mr. Gil- 
bert have what was left for reparations? 
Or would he come first in case of a 
shortage, leaving private investors with- 
out funds? In the former case, repara- 
tion payments might have to be discon- 
tinued. In the latter case, the holders 
of privately issued bonds would face 
heavy losses. This would bring discredit 
on the bankers who had distributed the 
bonds and would also make the sale of 
future issues difficult. 

Legal advice came promptly and was 
reassuring to the bankers and to the pri- 
vate bondholders. Mr. Gilbert has no 
legal priority over any of the private is- 
sues, excepting, perhaps, a very small 
amount, and even there his position is 
not clear. Probably he has no legal 
priority at all. Instead, he is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. He is the only pur- 
chaser of foreign exchange in the Ber- 
lin market who is ordered to use care. 
The Dawes Plan forbids his making 
transfers; that is, buying exchange if by 
so doing he will depreciate the mark. 
Moreover, if he makes such heavy pur- 
chases that the others cannot buy, they 
may default on their obligations. If they 
do so, German credit weakens and the 
free movement of business is checked. 
As business slows down, the revenues 
from which reparations must be paid 
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will decline, and even Mr. Gilbert will 
not be able to remit. 

The economics of the situation seems 
clear. The political elements are not so 
simple. Past experience shows a firm 
determination to keep the demands 
against Germany as high as _ possible. 
The fiscal needs of Germany’s creditors 
and their belief in German guilt still 
remain as important factors to be reck- 
oned with. Hence the problems of the 
committee now in session. 


AMERICA’S POSITION 


At present, no one can forecast the 
outcome of the committee’s labors, but 
it is possible to notice the drift of re- 
cent years. First is the strong tendency 
to throw on the United States as fully 
as possible the blame for the difficulty. 
Just now every effort seems to be di- 
rected to this end and with success. Uncle 
Sam is the Shylock. His demands must 
be met, and so his creditors must call 
in their various debtors to settle. In the 
first analysis this concentrates on Ger- 
many. Funds must start from her and 
flow along the links of the chain to the 
final link, the United States. 

Thus far, as Professor Sering insists 
and as other observers agree, the funds 
have really not come. Payments have 
been made from new loans, not from a 
favorable balance. New promissory 
notes have appeared instead of a flow 
of commodities and services which would 
constitute a real payment. Present 
troubles are blamed on the policy of the 
United States and, if still greater diffi- 
culties appear later, we shall probably 
be blamed for that too. 

Second; in the last few years there has 
been a series of attempts to short circuit 
the payments. Since funds are to flow 
from Germany to the United States, why 
not find a way of making the payments 
more direct? Let the United States col- 
lect the reparations frem Germany, the 
intermediate links in the chain disap- 
pearing. Our Government or people 
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might accept German promises in lieu of 
the promises of England, France and the 
rest. 

The latest expression of this idea has 
come in the last year. It is the proposal 
to “commercialize” the debt. Such an 
idea seems plausible. It involves taking 
from the Reparations Commission the 
bonds of the German railways and in- 
dustries and offering them -for sale on 
the market. The funds thus raised 
(about $3,800,000,000, less discounts) 
would be credited to Germany on repara- 
tion account and the money itself offered 
to the Government of the United States 
in settlement of all or a part of the 
inter-Allied debts. 

Less has been heard of this plan in the 
more recent weeks, but it will doubtless 
be discussed at the Paris meeting, per- 
haps in some modified form. Space per- 
mits only the brief observation that the 
proposed device would put German 
promises in the hands of private indi- 
viduals, mary of whom wuvuld be citi- 
zens of the United States. They would 
become deeply interested in receiving 
the amounts due them on their bonds; 
that is, in collecting reparations from 
Germany. One’s attitude on this point 
depends on one’s feeling about the 
claims, and for a strong though bitter 
presentation we may refer the reader to 
the first part of Professor Sering’s vol- 
ume. 

There should be added the further re- 
minder that at present German capacity 
to pay the sums demanded is very,doubt- 
ful. “Commercializing” the debt, that 
is, putting bonds in the hands of private 
citizens, does not increase German capa- 
city. Unless the debt is sharply scaled 
down defaults might come. If so, the 
private bondholders (some, if not most 
of them, Americans) would be the losers. 
If payments break down under present 
procedure, the loss would fall on the gov- 
ernments of the Allies who claim repara- 
tions. The writer believes this is where 
it should rest. 
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over the Cruiser bill [passed by 

the Senate Feb. 5] have focused 
public attention on the navies of the 
world. 

When the World War ended the 
United States had under construction a 
naval program, which, when completed, 
would have given her a navy superior to 
any other. Furthermore, we had the 
financial resources to carry through a 
program of this magnitude. Such was 
the strategic position of the United 
States, when in the Summer of 1921 
President Harding called the Washington 
Conference. That conference met with 
two purposes. One was to limit naval 
armaments and the other was to clear 
up the international political situation in 
the Far East, which was a necessary 
corollary. After a consideration of many 
complex problems, including the naval 
status in the Pacific, the conference suc- 
ceeded, by mutual agreement and mutual 
material concessions, in limiting the con- 
struction of capital ships and aircraft 
carriers, by agreement as to the number 
of such ships to be retained by each 
power, the number to be scrapped, the 
time, manner, tonnage and maximum 
calibre of gun replacement tonnage, so 
that by 1942 the capital ship tonnage 
would be on the 5-5-3 ratio. 

No agreement was reached to limit 
cruisers, destroyers or submarines, 
though a maximum limit was placed on 
the tonnage and size of guns of the in- 
dividual cruiser. The conference by fixing 
a definite ratio of 5-5-3 for capital ships 
and aircraft carriers for the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, estab- 
lished the principle of comparative navies 
with parity between the United States 
and Great Britain, in so far as backbone 
and wings of the fleet are concerned. 

Although no agreement was reached to 
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limit these auxiliary types of ships, it 
was clearly recognized that too great a 
disparity between the powers in these 
types of ships would seriously impair 
the fighting strength of the fleets and 
thus destroy the agreed ratio. On this 
subject Mr. Balfour, in addressing the 
conference at the second plenary session 
Nov. 15, 1921, concerning the proposals 
of the United States delegates to limit 
all types of ships, said: “They have, as 
we think most rightly, taken the battle 
fleet as the aggressive unit which they 
have in the main to consider; and in the 
battle fleet you must include those auxil- 
iary ships without which a modern battle 
fleet has neither eyes nor ears, has little 
power of defense against certain forms 
of attack and little power of observation; 
little power of dealing with any equal 
foe to which it may be opposed. Taking 
those two as really belonging to one sub- 
ject, namely, the battle fleet, taking those 
two, the battleships themselves and the 
vessels auxiliary and necessary to a bat- 
tle fleet, we think that the proportion be- 
tween the various countries is accept- 
able; we think the limitation of amounts 
is reasonable; we think it should be ac- 
cepted; we firmly believe that it will be 
accepted.” This was in accord with the 
view expressed by Mr. Hughes at the 
opening session: “I may add that the 
American delegates are advised by their 
naval experts that the tonnage of capi- 
tal ships may fairly be taken to measure 
the relative strength of the navies, as 
the provision for auxiliary combatant 
craft should sustain a reasonable rela- 
tion to the capital ship tonnage allowed.” 

In arriving at a working agreement 
concerning the Far Eastern problems 
and the limitation treaty, an interlocking 
set of treaties resulted, which must be 
considered as inseparable from the limi- 
tation of arms treaty. 





As a result of the conference Great 
Britain gave up her long-established pol- 
icy of maintaining supremacy in capital 
ships, a concession of significant impor- 
tance. The United States, on the other 
hand, gave up all its potential superiority 
and prospect of future dominance at sea. 
Great Britain sacrificed a great tradi- 
tion and a cardinal policy. The United 
States sacrificed the greater material 
value in capital ships. She actually 
scrapped eleven capital ships, armed 
with 16-inch guns, that were then under 
construction. Had these ships been com- 
pleted their fighting power would have 
exceeded the combined power of all of 
the capital ships in our navy today. 

One purpose of the Washington Con- 
ference was to prevent competition in 
naval armaments and to save the great 
cost of such competition. Unfortunately, 
by failing to place any limitation on the 
number of cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines that a nation might build, it 
did not prevent competitive building of 
these types, which not only affect naval 
power, but also by reason of modern 
naval development, have become very ex- 
pensive. For instance, a modern 10,000- 
ton cruiser will cost about $17,000,000, 
while the battleship Oregon complete 
cost about one-third that sum. 


OuR NEED FOR CRUISERS 


As this article is concerned primarily 
with our need for cruisers, it may be 
well to review briefly the situation with 
regard to this type as it was when the 
Washington Conference adjourned in 
February, 1922, and as it has subse- 
quently developed. 

The United States at the time of the 
conference had twenty-three cruisers— 
none of them modern, as the newest of 
these was then fourteen years old. Ac- 
cording to the age limit proposed for 
cruisers by our experts at the conference, 
of seventeen years, all these cruisers be- 
came obsolete in 1925. The age limit 
used in the Geneva conference was ex- 
tended to twenty years, making all these 
cruisers obsolete in 1928. Under the 
building program authorized in 1916 we 
were building ten modern 7,500-ton cruis- 
ers mounting 6-inch guns, but as the war 
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had forced us to concentrate our ship- 
building efforts on destroyers and sub- 
marines, eight of these cruisers had not 
been laid down till 1920. 

At the same time Great Britain had 
sixty-two cruisers built or building. Of 
these about forty 6-inch gun cruisers, 
varying in tonnage from 3,750 to 5,400 
tons, and five 9,750-ton cruisers, armed 
with 7.5-inch guns, the latter the fore- 


runners of the 10,000-ton post-treaty . 


type, are now in service. 

Japan had about twenty cruisers, only 
seven of which were of recent date, and 
she was building six new ones. The 
newer ships were of about 5,000 tons and 
were armed with 5.5-inch guns. 

France and Italy each had a few cruis- 
ers of various sizes and ages, but none 
building, though shortly after the con- 
ference France laid down three 7,200-ton 
6-inch gun ships. 

All the cruisers that these countries 
were building at the time of the confer- 
ence were completed. 

In 1924 the first of the post-treaty 
cruisers was laid down. In that year 
and in 1925 Great Britain laid down a 
total of seven 10,000-ton 8-inch gun 
cruisers, all of which were finished last 
year. She is now building six more of 
these ships and two of 8,300 tons, which 
is about as small a tonnage as is practi- 
cable in a ship mounting a battery of 
8-inch guns. 

Japan, France and Italy laid down 
their first 10,000-ton cruisers at about 
the same time as the British. Japan has 
finished one and is building six more. 
France has finished two and is building 
three others. Italy is building two and 
has authorized four more. The United 
States laid down the keel of her first 
post-treaty cruiser in 1926 and is build- 
ing eight of them, all of 10,000 tons and 
carrying 8-inch guns. The Salt Lake 
City was the first to be launched and 
took the water at Camden, N. J., Jan. 23, 
1929. She will be completed in about 
nine months and will be the first post- 
treaty cruiser to fly the American flag. 

The Washington Conference marked a 
change in the prevailing type of cruiser 
when it fixed the upper limit of 10,000 
tons and 8-inch guns. These limits may 
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have been fixed because Great Britain 
already had cruisers with practically the 
same characteristics which she wished to 
retain, but the larger cruisers are better 
than smaller ones for meeting the re- 
quirements of the United States, due to 
our lack of naval bases and the extent of 
our commerce, because they can carry 
enough fuel for long-distance steaming 
and can protect our commerce in all 
parts of the world against smaller cruis- 
ers or armed merchantmen. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the 
Washington agreement for the limitation 
of naval armament also limited our na- 
val bases and prevented new bases west 
of the. Hawaiian Isiands. 

The United States did not begin com- 
petition in this type of cruiser. On the 
contrary, we lagged behind other coun- 
tries in the construction of new cruisers, 
although urgently needed to round out 
our fleet. 


NEED OF A CONTINUOUS BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


Before the passage of the Cruiser bill 
by the House of Representatives last 
year, I called the attention of the House 
Naval Committee to the need of a con- 
tinuous building program, not only to 
provide for the replacement of obsolete 
ships, but to keep our navy abreast of 
the developments in our own and in other 
navies, and to distribute as evenly as 
practicable from year to year the nec- 
essary expenditures for new ships. The 
design and construction of naval vessels 
is a special art, and its total abandon- 
ment for a period of years would result 
in a decay of the art, as well as of the 
navy itself. It is the consensus of world 
naval opinion, as indicated by the Wash- 
ington Treaty for the Limitation of Na- 
val Armament, that twenty years is the 
limit of useful life of a capital ship and 
that the life of other combatant ships is 
less. Thus the combatant ships of a 
navy—capital ships, cruisers, destroyers, 
destroyer leaders and submarines, must 
be entirely replaced in twenty years. The 
useful life of an aircraft carrier is not 
fixed by experience, but all aircraft. car- 
riers in existence or under construction 
at the time of the Washington treaty 
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were agreed to be experimental in type 
and subject to replacement when desired. 

A well-balanced navy must have all 
types of fighting ships—battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines and air- 
craft. Each type has very definite du- 
ties to perform in war; and the navy 
that is weak in any one type will be han- 
dicapped accordingly, because all types 
are mutually dependent. Each type has 
some offensive or defensive qualities 
which other types lack to a greater or 
less degree. A battleship, with her great 
gun power and armor protection, can 
stand up against other battleships, but 
she lacks the speed to overtake the cruiser 
or the destroyer. She must rely upon 
their protection and that of aircraft 
when attacked by destroyers, submarines 
or other aircraft. A cruiser can over- 
come the destroyer and is invaluable for 
the protection of commerce. Destroyers, 
under favorable conditions, can torpedo 
the battleship, and war experience has 
shown that they constitute the most ef- 
fective defense against the submarine, 
whose main reliance in defense against 
all other types is in submerging beneath 
the sea. The aircraft carrier’s greatest 
power of offense is in the aircraft that 
she carries, but she is as vulnerable to 
the submarine as is the battleship. 


THE USEFULNESS OF CRUISERS 


The cruiser is the type of ship which 
can most effectively screen the fleet and 
obtain information of the enemy’s move- 
ments and clear the sea of enemy raiders. 

The overseas commerce of the United 
States, both domestic and foreign, has 
increased enormously since the war. Our 
foreign commerce carried over the seas 
to all parts of the world, as well as our 
domestic coastal commerce, is valued at 
about $14,000,000,000 a year. This is 
almost equal to the total wealth of the 
United States in 1860. Protection of 
this overseas and intercoastal commerce 
and the lines of communication of the 
fleet at sea is one of the principal duties 
of the cruiser. 

At the Geneva Conference in 1927, 
which was called in the hope of agreeing 
on a limit to the unrestricted types of 
ships, Great Britain announced that the 

















absolute minimum of her needs was 
about seventy-five cruisers, representing 
about 600,000 tons, based upon her ex- 
tensive commerce and upon the needs of 
her fleet. 

At the Geneva Conference the British 
and American delegates could not agree 
on a tonnage limitation for cruisers, the 
British delegates being unwilling to 
come down to the maximum tonnage pro- 
posed by the American delegates, whose 
upper limit was in the neighborhood of 
400,000 tons. Disagreement on this point 
and on the number of 8-inch gun cruisers 
to be allowed brought about the failure 
of the conference. 

Whatever the relative cruiser strength 


§ bene text of the cruiser bill, as passed 
by the Senate on Feb. 5, 1929, by a 
vote of 68 to 12, was as follows: 
AN ACT 


To authorize the construction of certain 


naval vessels, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that 
the President of the United States is here- 
by authorized to undertake prior to July 
1, 1931, the construction of fifteen light 
cruisers and one aircraft carrier accord- 
ing to the following program: 

(a) Five light cruisers during each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1929, 1930 
and 1931, to cost, including armor and 
armament, not to exceed $17,000,000 each. 

(b) One aircraft carrier prior to June 
30, 1930, to cost, including armor and 
armament, not to exceed $19,000,000, pro- 
vided that if the construction of any ves- 
sel herein authorized to be undertaken 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929 or 
1930, is not undertaken in that fiscal 
year, such construction may be under- 
taken in the next paneneee fiscal year; 
and provided further, that.the first and 
each succeeding alternate cruiser upon 
which work is undertaken, together with 
the main engines, armor and armament 
for such light cruisers, the construction 
and manufacture of which is authorized 
by this act, shall be constructed or manu- 
factured in the government navy yards, 
naval gun factories, naval ordnance 
plants or arsenals of the United States, 
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of the naval powers when the proposed 
fifteen cruisers shall have been added to 
the United States, it is clear that at no 
time during construction or after com- 
pletion will our tonnage exceed the Brit- 
ish tonnage actually constructed nor ap- 
proach the declared requirements of 
Great Britain in number of ships nor 
total tonnage. 

In conclusion, I quote from President 
Harding’s address at the first plenary 
session of the Disarmament Conference: 
“We harbor no fears; we have no sordid 
ends to serve; we suspect no enemy; we 
contemplate or apprehend no conquest. 
Content with what we have, we seek 
nothing which is another’s.” 





except such material or parts as are not 
customarily manufactured in government 
plants. 

Section 2—The Secretary of the Navy is 
directed to submit annually to the Bureau 
of the Budget estimates for the construc- 
tion of the foregoing vessels. 

Section 3—The construction of the light 
cruisers and of the aircraft carrier herein 
authorized shall be subject to the limita- 
tions prescribed by the treaty limiting 
naval armament, ratified Aug. 17, 1923, as 
long as such treaty shall remain effective. 

Section 4—In the event of an interna- 
tional agreement, which the President is 
requested to encourage, for the further 
limitation of naval armament, to which 
the United States is signatory, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and empowered 
to suspend in whole or in part any of the 
naval construction authorized under this 
act. 

Section 5—First—That the Congress fa- 
vors a treaty or treaties with all the prin- 
cipal maritime nations regulating the 
conduct of belligerents and neutrals in 
war at sea, including the inviolability of 
private property thereon. 

Second—That such treaties be negotiat- 
ed, if practically possible, prior to the 
meeting of the conference on the limita- 
tion of armaments in 1931. 

Section 6—The Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby directed to present to the Con- 
gress on or before Dec. 10, 1929, prelimi- 
nary plans, specifications and estimates 
of cost for the construction of two sal- 
vage vessels for use in ship disasters. 
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The Freedom of the Seas 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH* 


CHAIRMAN OF THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


E are on the eve of a naval race 
WV with Great Britain. The situa- 

tion is not dissimilar to the sit- 
uation existing between Germany and 
Great Britain from 1905 to 1914. Of 
course, so far as the governments are 
concerned, there will be, as there always 
is, the assertion of the utmost friendli- 
ness, and that there is no intention to 
engage in a naval race. That was true 
with reference to the expressions of the 
governments of Germany and England 
from 1905 to 1914. ‘The fact is, how- 
ever, that we are building a navy look- 
ing at England, and England is build- 
ing a navy looking at us; and the dis- 
cussions here and in Great Britain show 
unmistakably that the two governments 
are building with reference to each oth- 
er’s action./ 

The basic principles for a naval race 
are already admitted. There must be 
some reason for this. Neither govern- 
ment would wish to expend large sums 
of money for the building of battleships 
or cruisers unless there really was some 
justification for it. Whether or not that 
justification is a sound one, it is a con- 
trolling one in this particular situation. 

In discussing the subject of naval 
building, Commander Kenworthy, a 
member of the British Parliament, in a 
recently published book, War or Peace, 


*A summary of Senator Borah’s views 
as expressed in the United States Senate, 
approved by him for publication in CurR- 
RENT HIsTory. 

An amendment to the Cruiser bill (Sec- 
tion 5, page 921) was adapted from the 
following amendment moved by Mr. 
Borah on Jan. 24, 1929: 

‘‘First. That the Congress favors a re- 
statement and recodification of the rules 
of law governing the conduct of bel- 
ligerents and neutrals in war at sea 
[words added at the suggestion of Sen- 
ator Walsh of Montana: on the basis of 
the inviolability of private property 
thereon}. 

‘Second. That such restatement and re- 
codification should be brought if prac- 
tically possible prior to the meeting of 
the Conference on the Limitation of Ar- 
maments in 1931.’’ 
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makes statements which can be almost 
duplicated from the literature between 
Germany and England from 1905 to 
1914. At page 112 of this book he says: 
“The European nations, on the other 
hand, resent the supposed superiority 
complex of the United States, hate her 
for demanding repayment of the debts, 
and are jealous of her wealth and mate- 
rial prosperity. Is what I say doubted? 
Ask any American tourist or business 
man who knows Europe. If events move 
in the next ten years as they have moved 
in the last nine years, England will 
stand at the head of a European federa- 
tion, a federation of mutual mistrust 
and disappointment with America.” 

Commander Kenworthy further says 
(page 117): “In order to wring credits 
from Parliament, it has been necessary 
to point to a bogey, a menace to Brit- 
ain’s sea power. At the beginning of 
this century, France; yesterday, Ger- 
many; today, whom? In the years im- 
mediately following the Armistice, the 
British Admiralty automatically indicated 
America, the next strongest sea power, 
as the potential enemy, just as they tend 
to indicate America again today * * * 
It must be realized that the Board of 
Admiralty is normally able to force its 
will upon any British Government. In 
recent years it forced its own shipbuild- 
ing policy upon the reluctant government 
of Ramsay MacDonald, the first social- 
ist government in England.” 

The reason for this disturbance, for 
this uneasiness, and for this appeal which 
is being made successfully is the condi- 
tions with reference to maritime law. 
When the World War closed there was 
no such thing as a rule or a principle 
of law to guide and control the use and 
operation of commerce on the seas. That 
is the condition of affairs today. If a 
ship engaged in commerce puts out from 
one of our ports it has no assurance, if 
war breaks out anywhere, that the ship 
will not be intercepted or that it will 





not be dealt with under the rules of 
dominancy of the sea, and regardless of 
what the rights of a neutral ought to 
be. The legitimate foreign commerce of 
all nations has no protection other than 
that of force. 

This is the one thing which enables 
those who are interested in building 
great navies to argue with success the 
necessity of a great navy. If there is 
no rule to govern the use of the seas 
save the rule of force, necessarily those 
who are engaged in commerce will look 
to their governments for protection based 
upon force, and the governments will 
necessarily supply it. Theories and 
plans for peace will give way before the 
demand of vast interests for protection, 
and the question is, Can that protection 
be given by law or must it depend alone 
upon navies? I want to try the pro- 
tection of law. 

While all obstacles cannot be removed, 
and all controversies cannot be put at 
ease, a vast amount may be done by a 
complete agreement as to the rights of 
neutrals in the use of the sea. We ought, 
not in the spirit of antagonism, but in 
a spirit of friendliness, to seek an agree- 
ment with the great naval powers on 
this question of maritime law. 

If we can not have such an agreement, 
if our commerce depends for its pro- 
tection entirely upon our navy, if Eng- 
land stays with the proposition that she 
intends to dominate the sea, we will un- 
doubtedly build a navy superior to Eng- 
land’s—a navy which will prevent inter- 
ference with the commerce of the United 
States, in case any nation sees fit to 
interfere with it. All the arguments in 
the world will not militate against the 
prime necessity of protecting our com- 
merce. We may protect it without build- 
ing a navy, but if we can not, we will 
undoubtedly build a navy. Let us try 
in every honorable way to avoid that 
program. With our strength and our 
capacity to do what will be necessary 
if no agreement is reached, we can af- 
ford to be patient and considerate in 
our first efforts to secure an agreement. 
We should make all reasonable sacrifice 
to avoid a great naval race./ 

When we are building navies and or- 
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ganizing armies there is the question of 
the extent to which we are depleting our 
economic power. Modern wars are wars 
of the people. They are no longer con- 
flicts between armies and navies. They 
are conflicts between nations and peoples, 
and every element of national strength 
and every ingredient of strong and whole- 
some nationals are involved in wars in 
these days. The citizen and not the sol- 
dier is the true measure of the nation’s 
strength in war as well as in peace. The 
economic and financial power of a nation 
will ultimately determine the question of 
victory. We should consider, when we 
are considering building programs, the 
question of our debt, of our taxes, of our 
economic strength, and of our financial 
power. Therefore, any program that 
postpones to a reasonable time the ex- 
penditure of money until we can know 
whether agreements can be had which 
remove the necessity of the expenditure 
seems a reasonable program of pre- 
paredness. 


THE LAWLESS OCEAN 


“Before we start upon this naval race, 
the consequences of which no mortal can 
foresee and few would be bold enough 
to prophesy, we should seek in all proper 
ways to avoid it, to minimize its extent, 
to remove as nearly as may be any justi- 
fication for it. The great contributing 
cause is that nations must now carry 
their trade across the lawless ocean. 
That which God in His wisdom and 
mercy designed for the benefit of all, 
man would dedicate to the strong only. 
Here is the wicked incentive. We should 
lead in removing it. Let us seek to shield 
our people from the unspeakable curse of 
a naval competitive race between the 
two branches of the English-speaking 
peoples. , 

If our people are to be burdened with 
more and yet more taxes and the whole 
world be menaced with another conflict 
springing from commercial rivalry, if 
the worst is to come, I want this country 
to enter no plea of confession and avoid- 
ance. I want it to be able to declare, 
“Not guilty”; to assert and to prove that 
it is free from every sinister purpose, 
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» every willful act. “| would seek an under- 
standing, first, with the leading nations, 
and, next, with all nations, reduce that 
understanding to the terms of treaties to 
the effect that those who would use the 
ocean for legitimate commerce and trade, 
for peaceful pursuits, come not behind, 
not subsequent, not subordinate, but 
prior to and ahead of those who would 
use it for war. I would assume that all 
nations would be willing to make such 
treaties. But if they are not, if such an 
understanding can not be reached, if the 
ocean is to be a place of lawlessness and 
force, then we shall know our task and 
understand how to meet it./ 

The naval disarmament conference did 
some good, and I have no doubt that 
those in charge of it did the best they 
could in the circumstances. But when 
they avoided entirely the question of un- 
dertaking to adjust the rights of neu- 
trals at sea, they left the thing about 
which we have been thinking and around 
which we have been organizing ever 
since. 

What constantly disturbed the minds 
of the conferees at Geneva and prevented 
them coming together was not the dif- 
ference merely between 8-inch guns and 
6-inch guns. It was the question of how 
they could protect their respective com- 
merce at sea, one of them believing that 
it could be accomplished this way and 
another believing it could be better done 
in that way, but both of them thinking 
all the time about that which they did 
not dare to speak, and that was the ques- 
tion of what were the rights of those 
who want to engage in legitimate com- 
merce when war breaks out. 

Suppose Great Britain gets into war 
with any country, what becomes of our 
commerce under the conditions which 
now prevail at sea? It is not that we ex- 
pect a direct conflict between the na- 
tions or an aggressive attack in one form 
or the other, but it is the condition which 
we leave open so that the moment war 
breaks anywhere our commerce is solely 
at the mercy of our ships, because there 
is no right of law and no rule by which 
they may be guided. 

Benjamin Franklin as far back as 1783 
undertook to have the following written 
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into our treaty of peace: “All merchants’ 
or traders with their unarmed vessels 
employed in commerce, exchanging the 
products of different nations and there- 
by rendering the necessary conveniences 
and comforts of human life more easy 
to obtain and more general, shall be 
allowed to pass freely unmolested.” 
That is the essential, indispensable ele- 
ment of maritime law, if we are going 
to avoid a naval race. If Great Britain 
and the United States and the naval 
powers are not willing to say that legiti- 
mate commerce, commerce engaged in 
carrying the products of the farm and of 
the manufacturers, can be carried the 
same in time of war as in time of peace, 
we may rest assured that nations like 
Great Britain and the United States, 
which have such stupendous commerce, 
will build navies necessary to protect 
their commerce in time of war. There is 
no limit to that building. When we 
think of the amount of damage which 
five or six little armed vessels of Ger- 
many did to the commerce of the world 


during the World War, and then under- 
take to build a navy sufficient to protect 
our commerce, there is practically no 
limit to which the building may go. 


NoT A NEW DOCTRINE 


This is no new doctrine. Jefferson 
said: “Reason and usage have established 
that when two nations go to war those 
who choose to live in peace retain their 
natural right to pursue their agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and other ordinary 
vocations, to carry the produce of their 
industry for exchange to all nations, 
belligerent or neutral, as usual.” Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address to Congress 
in 1917 said: “The paths of the sea must 
alike in law and in fact be free. The 
freedom of the seas is the sine qua non 
of peace, equality and cooperation. No 
doubt a somewhat radical reconsidera- 
tion of many of the rules of international 
practice hitherto thought to be estab- 
lished may be necessary in order to make 
the seas indeed free and common in prac- 
tically all circumstances for the use of 
mankind, but the motive for such 
changes is convincing and compelling. 
There can be no trust or intimacy be- 











tween the peoples of the world without 
them.” 

The sea belongs to all nations. It be- 
longs to no one nation. It is a common 
of all people, and the idea which has 
grown up during the last centuries that 
any particular Power can dominate the 
sea and control it in time of war is so 
utterly at variance with all ideas of 
right and justice in the use of this great 
common that the time has come when 
we ought to ask the nations to come to- 
gether and put aside the doctrine of 
those old days. 

“My idea of the freedom of the seas 
is that it is the right of neutral nations 
to carry on their commerce as freely in 
time of war as in time of peace, except 
when they carry actual munitions of war 
or when they actually seek to break a 
blockade. But the blockade must be a 
blockade sufficient to prevent the pas- 
sage of ships and not merely a paper 
blockade. As to all legitimate commerce 
outside of actual munitions of war and 
outside of speeding to a particular port 
where it is blockaded, there ought not to 
be any interference with the neutral 
Powers. There should be a minimum of 
belligerent rights and a maximum of 
neutral rights. The idea of making any- 
thing contraband that the dominant sea 
power wishes to make contraband is 
obnoxious to the idea of the freedom of 
the seas./ The right to carry everything 
in legitimate commerce except actual 
munitions of war—that is the only 
definition of the freedom of the seas that 
will ever be satisfactory. 

The conditions under which the British 
Empire has been built up might justify 
in former times the contention which 
Great Britain has always made. But 
under present conditions that doctrine 
cannot stand against the cause of peace 
and the right of those who want peace. 
This is the situation that must be reme- 
died if these two great English-speaking 
nations are to dwell in anything like 
proper relations toward each other. The 
author of “Freedom of the Seas” says: 
“For whenever the pinch has come 
British sea power has made short work 
of rights of neutrals or the responsibili- 
ties of belligerents.” That is true. The 
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Premier of England during the war said: 
“We are not going to allow our efforts 
to be strangled in a network of judicial 
niceties. * * * Under existing conditions 
there is no form of economic pressure to 
which we do not consider ourselves en- 
titled to resort.” 

A debate took place on Nov. 10, 1927, 
in the House of Lords in which this mat- 
ter was discussed at length,-and some of 
the statements made by Lord Wemyss 
might well serve as the basis for the 
United States building an unlimited navy. 
If the doctrine which is here pronounced 
represents the views of the British Gov- 
ernment, and the British Government is 
going to contend for that doctrine in the 
future, there is no way to prevent the 
United States building a navy sufficient 
to protect itself against such a doctrine. 
Speaking particularly of the Paris agree- 
ment of 1856, Lord Wemyss said: “So 
long as our fleet is unhampered by diplo- 
matic restriction this country is able on 
account of its peculiar conditions, the 
result of geographical position, to wage 
war in a manner which has been denied, 
either entirely or in a very large meas- 
ure, to other nations * * * at sea, by 
cutting off our enemy’s supplies and re- 
fusing to him the use of those resources 
which alone make it possible for him to 
continue to wage war at all.” In other 
words, the moment war breaks all neu- 
tral nations must remain away from that 
region of the world in which Great Bri- 
tain thinks it is inimical to her interest 
to have them. Up to the year 1856, Lord 
Wemyss further pointed out, a belliger- 
ent’s rights “were entirely unrestrained 
—that is to say, that he was empowered 
by this rule of the law of nations to 
seize, to confiscate for his own use, all 
his enemy’s goods, whatever their nature, 
wherever they might be found, under 
whatever flag they might be found, with, 
of course, always due compensation to an 
innocent neutral carrier. It was a right 
which, from the very nature of things, 
could be fully exercised only by the bel- 
ligerent which held the command of the 
seas.” 


“COMMAND OF THE SEAS” 


/ The term “command of the seas” has 
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become obsolete or, if not obsolete, obso- 
lescent. No nation is going to be per- 
mitted to enjoy the “command of the 
seas.” “ The United States will not con- 
sent to its commerce being subject to the 
whim of some other power; and Great 
Britain herself will soon be able to see 
that the old theory of the “command of 
the seas” will work to her detriment 
quite as much as that of any other na- 
tion. Suppose the submarine warfare 
had been carried just a little further 
than it was during the World War; the 
only salvation for England would have 
been the right of neutrals to carry food 
to her people. The conditions of warfare 
have so changed that neutral rights may 
be as essential to the preservation of 
England as the command of the seas 
was at one time. 

It has been said that Great Britain 
would perish without her foreign com- 
merce. The United States, if it should 
not actually perish, would suffer to such 
an extent without its foreign commerce 
that the American people would not for 
a moment abide by the result, but 
whether it is more acute and more direct 
in the case of the one or the other makes 
very little difference, because the mov- 
ing, controlling question is how to pro- 
tect our commerce against the inroads 
of those who may be engaged in war. 

Lord Wemyss, concluding his speech in 
the House of Lords, said: “That declara- 
tion [the declaration of Paris] is a mere 
declaration of intention; it is binding, of 
course, upon its signatories so long as 
they remain signatories, but there is no 
reason, moral or legal, why any of them 
should not retract from it at any time 
they like. If, therefore, it could be de- 
cided by the government, and by them 
made known to all the world, that in any 
future war in which we might unhappily 
be engaged our fleet would be used with 
its full effective strength, as in the old 
days [prior to the declaration of 1856, 
when there was no restraint], our power 
in the world would become once more 
what it was in the past—a naval, and 
not a military one, not only securing us 
against the necessity of ever again hav- 
ing to break forth into vast military 
operations, but securing also Europe in 
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a large degree from the continuation or 
the extension of any military conflagra- 
tion that may break out there.” 

Here is the clear declaration that it is 
to the interest of Great Britain to recur 
to the times prior to 1856, when there 
were no supposed limits upon the power 
of belligerents, when it was under no 
obligation to respect the rights of neu- 
trals; that if that can be the policy of 
Great Britain again, Great Britain is 
coming into her own in complete su- 
premacy of the sea, as she enjoyed that 
supremacy in those days. There is no 
question which presents itself to this 
country so serious as that question, as 
presented by the debate in the House of 
Lords which I have just quoted, Great 
Britain contemplating, through its 
spokesmen, the policy of utterly disre- 
garding all neutral rights. 

That being true, is it not incumbent 
upon us, in justice to our own people, 
in justice to our taxpayers, in justice to 
the future peace of the world, to inquire 
if that is to be the policy, or if not the 
very opposite may not be established as 
the policy, to wit, the complete recogni- 
tion of the rights of neutrals at sea? 
Unless we can have that understanding, 
while I do not like to engage in prophecy, 
I venture the opinion that in 1931 the 
last vestige of the disarmament confer- 
ence will be wiped out, and the two 
great nations will engage in building 
navies according to what they believe is 
necessary to protect their commerce. And 
if we come to building a navy to protect 
commerce we must not only build against 
England, but we must build against any 
combination at sea that England can 
make; and if that were the case, the 
future to me would have nothing in store 
save that of a fearful burden of taxation 
upon the American people, and possibly 
in the end another cataclysm like that 
of 1914. 


THE BRITISH ATTITUDE 


There are public discussions of this 
matter which lead me to believe that 
there is a very strong public sentiment 
in England against the dominancy of the 
sea, or the assumed dominancy of the 
sea, which England has heretofore under- 
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taken to maintain. But whether the 
sentiment is there or not, it seems wise 
upon our part to ascertain whether the 
British Government proposes to retain 
the dominancy of the sea established over 
the sea during the World War, because 
at the close of the war neutral rights 
were utterly destroyed; and all efforts 
to reinstate them, or to rehabilitate them, 
or to have an understanding concerning 
them since the war have utterly failed. 
If that continues, the proposal will not 
be fifteen cruisers; it will be many more 
than fifteen cruisers, and there will be 
perfect justification for the increase. If 
the United States cannot protect her 
commerce by understanding, by agree- 
ment, by law, she will do so by the su- 
premacy of her navy. 

Great Britain must yield her domi- 
nance of the sea, come to an understand- 
ing as to disarmament or build against 
the United States, which she would not 
do and she knows perfectly well she can- 
not do it. She understands what our 
program is; she knows perfectly well 
that we can build all the cruisers that 
are necessary; but we have made no 
proposition to Great Britain as to the 
freedom of the seas; we have not insist- 
ed upon any understanding with her; we 
have avoided the question; we avoided it 
at the disarmament conference, we 
avoided it at Geneva; we refused to dis- 
cuss it; and Great Britain has the abso- 
lute control of the seas by reason of our 
acquiescence. Now, when we say that 
this is the sine qua non to our ceasing to 
build ships in order to protect our in- 
terests it becomes then a proposition 
which Great Britain must consider. 

The real situation at the present time, 
ten years after the war, is this: The 
highway of nations, the common inher- 
itance of all people, knows no law save 


the law of force. The “great common,” 
as Captain Mahan cuiied the sea, this in- 
dispensable thoroughfare of the nations, 
is governed through lawlessness and 
might. When the exigency arises, when 
the interest is sufficiently strong, no na- 
tion may use it with safety unless it has 
power to compel respect from those who 
would dominate it. The situation is pre- 
cisely the same as when Coke declared, 
in speaking for the King of Great Brit- 
ain: “Commanding the seas, he may 
cause his neighbors and all countries to 
stand upon their guard whensover he 
thinks fit.” Legitimate commerce, the 
peaceful pursuit of trade, must have an 
end when the exigency of war suggests 
it. They may be driven from the ocean 
overnight. The legitimate fruits of indus- 
try, the reward of labor, may be outlawed 
upon the whim of the selfish edict of a 
single power. The ship which puts to 
sea today, bound upon a legitimate er- 
rand to a distant port, may, upon the 
coming on of or threat of war, be cap- 
tured and find itself at the mercy of a 
stronger power. Could a situation be 
devised more calculated to plunge us 
again into a naval race, more fruitful of 
battleships, of cruisers and of subma- 
rines, more likely to bring at last war? 
When nations understand that all rules 
have been abrogated, all law rejected, 
must not they all necessarily arm if they 
expect to trade? Will they not in the 
face of all this be prepared to defend by 
force that for which they can receive no 
protection under the law? Would they 
regard that as protection which is less 
equal in strength than the greatest navy 
that floats the sea? In the light of these 
conditions, is there the slightest chance 
for the reduction of armaments? Is 
there not something to be achieved ahead 
of any further disarmament? 
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Issues Between the United States 
and Mexico 


I—A View That the Questions Are 
Still Unsettled 


By GUY STEVENS 


FORMER DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATION OF PRODUCERS OF PETROLEUM IN MEXICO 


tween the United States and Mexico 

have undergone a notable change in 
the brief period of two years. At the 
beginning of this period there appeared 
to be a widespread impression that the 
two countries were at the very verge of 
war. Today the general impression is 
that all the matters at issue two years 
ago have been settled. For neither of 
these impressions did or do the facts 
furnish any justification. 

On Jan. 1, 1927, the year within which, 
under the petroleum law of 1925, Ameri- 
can owners of petroleum rights in Mexico 
could signify their acquiescence in the 
provisions of that law had expired. The 
principal American holders of petroleum 
rights in Mexico had not acquiesced, and 
under the law their rights were subject 
to forfeiture. Since November, 1925, 
the United States had made numerous 
strong representations to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico with reference to the 
application of that petroleum law and 
the new alien land law to properties of 
American citizens. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment had made no satisfactory reply 
to those representations; and the United 
States had “closed the correspondence” 
with a warning that “it expects (ex- 
pected) the Government of Mexico not 
to take any action which would operate 
to deprive American citizens of their 
said properties and property rights.” 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
American-owned land in Mexico had been 
expropriated without payment of the 
compensation which accompanies lawful 


[‘ their outward aspects, relations be- 


expropriation, and such unlawful expro- 
priations were continuing. In these mat- 
ters Ambassador Sheffield was standing 
firm, mindful of his duties as the rep- 
resentative of the United States and its 
citizens, and watching, with an under- 
standing disconcerting to it, the manoeu- 
vres of the Mexican Government. 

At the same time, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment was in the midst of its contro- 
versy with the Church, and incipient revo- 
lutions were widespread throughout the 
land. Moreover, Mexico was approach- 
ing a presidential election, which all too 
frequently in the history of that unfor- 
tunate country has been an occasion for 
the overthrow of the existing govern- 
ment. President Calles and General 
Obregon, the outstanding candidate, were 
not unmindful of the fact that their gov- 
ernment had been saved from overthrow 
in 1924 by the material assistance and 
moral support of the United States. They 
had every reason to desire a continuance 
of this moral support in the situation 
then confronting them. Realizing, how- 
ever, that the Mexican Government was 
pursuing a course tending rather to 
alienate than to strengthen the friend- 
ship of the United States, they feared. 
Specifically what they feared was that 
the embargo upon the shipment of arms 
and ammunition into Mexico would be 
lifted. They knew the continuance of 
the embargo was regarded by the Mexi- 
can people as evidence that the existing 
government continued to enjoy the moral 
support of the United States. They like- 
wise knew that the lifting of the embargo 
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would indicate to the Mexican people a 
withdrawal of that support. The Mexi- 
can Government’s immediate problem, 
therefore, was to prevent the lifting of 
the arms embargo. 

At a psychological moment the Senate 
of the United States on Jan. 25, 1927, 
passed a resolution, known as the Robin- 
son resolution, expressing the view of 
the Senate that it would be sound policy 
to submit to an arbitral tribunal the 
controversies with Mexico relating to the 
alleged confiscation or impairing of the 
property of American citizens. Osten- 
sibly the purpose of this resolution was 
to avert the war which was said to be 
impending. Its real purpose was, as be- 
fitted its true origin, to prevent the 
lifting of the arms embargo. There was, 
in fact, nothing in the situation to indi- 
cate the slightest probability of a war 
with Mexico. The war scare merely fur- 
nished a background for the arbitration 
resolution. Two years have since gone 
by and there has been no war; neither 
has there been any arbitration. 

The passage of the resolution, how- 
ever, did not wholly allay the fears of 
the Mexican Government. Indeed, the 
Mexican Government had no particular 
fear of the lifting of the arms embargo 
in January, 1927. It had made itself 
reasonably secure in this respect up to 
the end of March under the Anti-Smug- 
gling Treaty of 1926. It was fearful of 
what might be likely to happen after that 
month. 


TERMINATION OF ANTI-SMUGGLING TREATY 


It was, therefore, not wholly a sur- 
prise to the Mexican Government, though 
disturbing, to have the United States, in 
March, 1927, give notice to Mexico of 
our intention to terminate the Anti- 
Smuggling Treaty. This treaty had pro- 
vided, among other things, that each 
country should deny clearance to any 
port of the other country of any articles, 
the introduction of which was prohibited 
in the country to which the shipment 
was destined. Up to the time of the 


exchange of ratifications of this treaty, 
the introduction of arms and ammuni- 
tion into Mexico was not prohibited by 
any law of that country. Shortly after 
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the exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty, President Calles issued a decree 
prohibiting the introduction into Mexico 
of such articles. This automatically 
brought arms and ammunition under the 
terms of the Anti-Smuggling Treaty, 
and placed the United States under a 
duty to deny clearance of shipments of 
such materials to Mexico. The arms 
embargo itself is something which, under 
the authority of Congress, the President 
of the United States may establish or 
remove at his discretion. Through the 
Anti-Smuggling Treaty Mexico had se- 
cured an embargo founded in an inter- 
national agreement. When, therefore, 
the Anti-Smuggling Treaty was termi- 
nated, the embargo upon arms and am- 
munition again depended solely upon the 
will of the President of the United 
States. 

The arbitration resolution having 
passed the Senate, it was difficult to re- 
vive the “rumors of war.” So on March 
4, 1927, a resolution was introduced into 
Congress calling upon the President to 
maintain the embargo upon the shipment 
of arms and ammunition to Mexico; and 
a “nation-wide protest” aimed openly at 
the lifting of the arms embargo was pro- 
posed. Apparently the arms embargo, 
when specifically referred to, did not 
arouse the interest in this country that 
had been aroused by a resolution the 
ostensible purpose of which was to avert 
a war; and nothing came of the resolu- 
tion or of the protest. 

In the meantime the possession by the 
Mexican Government of some correspon- 
dence or documents stolen from the files 
of the American embassy or the military 
attaché in Mexico City had become a 
factor in the situation. But this rather 
sordid incident neither added any honor 
to the names of certain unofficial Ameri- 
can citizens who were connected with it, 
nor resulted in any advantage to the 
Mexican Government. 

Yielding then to the logic of the situa- 
tion in its own country and in the United 
States, the Mexican Government in the 
following month, through its Ambassador 
in Washington, declared to President 
Coolidge that Mexico did not intend to 
confiscate property, and expressed the 
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wish of keeping cordial and friendly re- 
lations. 

This was followed by the drafting of 
decisions in some of the oil cases then 
pending in the Supreme Court of Mexico. 
The immediate handing down of these 
decisions was delayed by a divergence 
of opinion in the executive branch of 
the government regarding the necessity, 
and therefore the advisability, from the 
Mexican Government’s standpoint, of 
rendering any decisions in the oil matter 
at that time. The decisions were ready, 
however, so that if the necessity should 
arise they could be handed down with- 
out delay. 

Thus, before the resignation of Am- 
bassador Sheffield in July, 1927, there 
were indications that some of the most 
serious of the matters in controversy 
between the two countries would soon 
yield to adjustment. The general belief 
that they have since been settled is, 
however, unfortunately not at all well 
founded. 


STATUS OF Om CONTROVERSY 


In the oil matter a decision was ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Mexico 
on Nov. 17, 1927. On one point this deci- 
sion upheld the contention of the com- 
plainant American company. But the 
court decided only one of the several 
points raised in the case, and insisted 
upon by the United States, and the point 
which of all was perhaps of the least 
importance. The court, therefore, could 
not have rendered a less favorable deci- 
sion without making it a decision entirely 
adverse to the American contention. 
Nevertheless, after the petroleum law 
had been amended in accordance with 
this decision, and the petroleum regula- 
tions had been amended to conform to 
the amended law, the Department of 
State issued a statement to the effect 
that this decision and these amendments 
brought to a practical conclusion the oil 
controversy. In the face of such an 
official pronouncement by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the American 
holders of oil rights in Mexico had 
scarcely any other choice than to yield 
to the Mexican legislation. Under this 
legislation the principal oil companies 
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which were operating in Mexico prior to 
May 1, 1917, must secure from the gov- 
ernment confirmatory concessions cover- 
ing their old rights. There are a number 
of American citizens who, prior to May 
1, 1917, bought lands in Mexico, thereby 
in accordance with the laws then in force 
securing the oil rights, who were com- 
pletely deprived of such rights by this 
legislation. In this manner the oil con- 
troversy has, for a time at least, been 
disposed of. It would not be accurate 
to say that it has been settled. 

In the early Summer of 1928, no agree- 
ment having been reached by the two 
governments upon neutral members of 
the two Claims Commissions, which had 
not been functioning for over a year, a 
neutral member for these commissions 
was designated by the President of the 
Permanent Council of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in 
accordance with the terms of the orig- 
inal Claims Conventions. The life of 
the two commissions, which first met in 
1924, will expire by limitation this com- 
ing Fall. Up to the present time, the 
General Claims Commission has disposed 
of 85 out of 3,244 cases filed before it, 
and the Special Claims Commission has 
decided one group of cases out of all 
the cases filed before it. 


OTHER ISSUES LEFT UNSETTLED 


About the numerous cases of land 
seizures pending two years ago, nothing 
has been done. The American owners 
of the seized properties are deprived of 
the use of their properties, and have re- 
ceived no compensation for them. Neither 
has anything been settled regarding the 
application to American-owned proper- 
ties of the confiscatory provisions of the 
Alien Land law, which, prior to Ambas- 
sador Sheffield’s resignation, had been 
the subject of numerous official notes. 
The same is true in respect to the min- 
ing, irrigation, colonization and timber 
laws. The Chamizal and Rio Grande 
boundary questions, of immense impor- 
tance to both countries, and which had 
the active attention of Ambassador Shef- 
field, also remain unsettled. 

No progress has been made during 
these two years toward an improvement 








in economic conditions in Mexico. Indeed, 
in some respects economic conditions 
have grown steadily worse. Oil produc- 
tion is less than half what it was two 
years ago, business is bad, unemployment 
is widespread and the government reve- 
nues have undergone a steady decline. 
Two years ago Mexico was making her 
remittances under the agreement with 
the: Committee of International Bankers 
and her bonds (a representative issue) 
were selling at. about 42. Today pay- 
ments under the agreement with the 
bankers are suspended, and the same 
bonds are selling at about 33. Long be- 
fore the Presidential election in July, 
1928, all the candidates except one were 
eliminated by death. The one remaining 
candidate was successful at the polls, 
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but a similar fate has overtaken him, 
so that all those who the year before 
last were candidates for the Presidency 
at the present term have suffered death 
by violence. 

Whatever outward change has taken 
place in our relations with Mexico can- 
not, therefore, correctly be attributed 
to the settlement of matters which two 
years ago were the bases for interna- 
tional controversy, nor to any material 
improvement in Mexico’s internal affairs. 
Only one possible cause for this outward 
change is clearly discernible. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has ceased 
to press outstanding matters to a solu- 
tion, and the Mexican Government’s 
fears that the arms embargo will be 
lifted have thereby been allayed. 


With Mexico 


By ERNEST GRUENING 


ITH Herbert Hoover about to 

\/ assume the Presidency, especial 
interest attaches to his policy 

toward Latin America. His keen con- 
cern in that other half of our hemisphere, 
indicated by his unprecedented “good- 
will tour,” and reports which seem to 
be well authenticated of a revision in 
our traditional attitude toward the 
Latin-American States, suggest that the 
President-elect has a definite program in 
mind. The return of Ambassador Dwight 
W. Morrow to his post in Mexico, al- 
though he perhaps more than any other 
members of the present administration 
is a Coolidge appointee, is so manifest an 
endorsement and approval of the Morrow 
policy that the fruits of that policy, now 
in action for a year and a half, merit 
examination. It may become the Hoover 
policy for more extensive areas. For 
several facts are salient. Our relations 
with Mexico, immediate land-neighbor, 
and through its size and contiguity the 
most important of Hispanic-American 
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States in our world outlook, have a defi- 
nite bearing on our relations with the 
rest of Latin America. Cultural and 
racial sympathies are considerable be- 
tween the Hispanic or Indo-Hispanic na- 
tions of this hemisphere. Discord with 
our immediate neighbor has in the past 
impaired harmony, and will again, with 
the other members of the Pan-American 
family. Second, the policy inaugurated 
in Mexico in the last year and a half 
may properly be known and identified 
as the Morrow policy. For not only was 
this policy a reversal in many respects 
of that of his predecessors, but no other 
of the dramatis personae had been re- 
placed. Calvin Coolidge was still Presi- 
dent; Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State; Plutarco Elias Calles, President 
of Mexico, and Aarén Saenz, Secretary 
of Exterior Relations. Only Morrow 
was a new figure. 

With his arrival in Mexico the entire 
atmosphere changed almost overnight. 
Whereas hitherto United States-Mexican 
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relations had been strained for several 
years, on several occasions almost to the 
breaking point, a new entente cordiale 
now prevailed. President Calles made it 
publicly plain that the new Ambassador 
was distinctly simpdtico. They met in- 
formally at a ham-and-eggs breakfast 
at the Calles rancho of Santa Barbara on 
the edge of the Federal District. They 
went off on journeys of inspection on 
the famous tren presidencial. Lindbergh 
came to Mexico—and Will Rogers—and 
further strengthened the welling amity. 
For the first time, the President of 
Mexico and members of his official 
family dined at the American Embassy. 
When Mr. Morrow traveled into the re- 
mote sierra of Oaxaca, the pueblos were 
festooned in his honor, the villagers 
turned out to cheer him, Finally in the 
inaugural address of President Emilio 
Portes Gil, on Dec. 1, 1928, specific refer- 
ence was made in terms of warm praise 
to Ambassador Morrow and his friend- 
ship—an event without precedent in all 
Mexico’s history. Meanwhile the clouds 
of misunderstanding, friction, antagon- 
ism and the possible thunder clouds of 
intervention, which had loomed on the 
horizon, have been completely dissipated. 

So much for the atmosphere. To the 
overwhelming majority of Americans 
this change is a complete justification 
of the new attitude of the United States, 
as expressed by its Ambassador. It 
means that for the first time in seven- 
teen years our officialdom is doing its 
part to permit the people of the United 
States to see Mexico if not through rose- 
tinted spectacles, then at least not 
through dark glasses. It means that for 
the first time almost within our genera- 
tion the people of the two countries are 
freely permitted to confront each other 
as they are, and—consonant with the 
French proverb—are given a chance to 
understand and to forgive all. 

It should not be imagined for an in- 
stant that this rapprochement has been 
brought about in any sense by mere 
lavish good-fellowship, or the sacrifice 
of a single real American interest. Some 
problems, some of them fairly complex, 
and requiring tact and judgment on both 
sides, remain to be settled. But the good- 


was nothing fundamentally in their as- 
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will to settle them is tremendously pres- 
ent—on both sides—as it was not up to 
the time of Morrow’s ambassadorship. 


THE Morrow PO.uicy 


What then was and is the Morrow 
policy? I can interpret it only as an ob- 
server, without any official sanction 
whatever. 

It began first of all in the personality, 
character and background of Mr. Mor- 
row. Apparently he did not go to Mexico 
with the firmly rooted conviction which 
his predecessors seem to have held, that 
everything American was good and 
everything Mexican evil, and also with- 
out their conviction that what was good 
for Americans must be good for Mexi- 
cans. He was thoroughly aware, like- 
wise, that we are living in the third 
decade of the twentieth century. He had 
information as to social movements, cul- 
tures and economic problems. With this 
foundation, he further resolved to inform 
himself about Mexico, to delve into Mexi- 
co’s past, to find out what had brought 
about existing conditions there and to 
understand what the new generation of 
Mexicans was striving to accomplish. 
First, then, he wanted. and secured, 
knowledge. 

Second, he had faith. An official of 
the United States Embassy in Mexico, 
in the régime of one of Mr. Morrow’s 
predecessors, once told me his conviction 
that “there is not one of these Mexican 
officials that you can trust.” And an- 
other said of Mexico: “It would be a 
great country if it could only be dipped 
in the sea for half an hour.” Mr. Mor- 
row took the pronouncements of the new 
régime in Mexico at their face value. 
Here was a new Mexico struggling 
toward a goal. What was the goal, and 
how were the Mexicans succeeding or 
falling short in the struggle? 

Third, having arrived at the under- 
standing that the aims of the Mexican 
people, as embodied in the revolutionary 
administrations, were the inevitable as- 
pirations of a people with that people’s. 
history and antecedents—history and an- 
tecedents very different from ours—he 
came to the further conclusion that there 
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pirations that could not be reconciled 
with the larger interest of the United 
States. 

What is the interest of the United 
States? I believe Mr. Morrow has 
worked out a new conception of it in our 
relations with Latin America. It is a 
conception which many Americans in 
private life may have visioned, but 
which no United States diplomatist ever 
put conspicuously into practice. It is 
rooted in friendship, nourished by under- 
standing and sympathy. The problems 
that have seemed to keep the govern- 
ments at loggerheads—though not the 
people—have been problems inevitably 
arising out of Mexico’s groping efforts 
to liquidate her tragic past. Is not the 
best way to remove these international 
sources of friction to help Mexicans 
achieve their objectives and then work 
out with them the equity in any inciden- 
tal damage that may have been wrought? 
Is not the best way to trust in the sin- 
cerity of purpose and good faith of the 
people with whom you deal? Or is it 
better inflexibly to bar the way to their 
emancipation as they see it; to say 
“Thou shalt not!” and “Thou must!”— 
arrogating to ourselves the right which 
might gives to see a two-sided problem 
only from our own side? 

Specifically, Mr. Morrow is bending his 
every effort to help Mexico get on her 
feet. Meanwhile, having established him- 
self in the confidence and affection of 
Mexicans—an incredible feat, seeing 
what he had to live down in the activi- 
ties of his Ambassadorial predecessors— 
he is able to lend his experience in inter- 
national affairs, in fiscal problems, his 
ability to secure expert counsel, and, 
above all, his unquestioned standing in 
the United States to guide by suggestion 
and advice when these are sought, Mex- 
ican administrators whose experience, 
necessarily limited, must be gained in 
the difficult school of trial and error. 


THE O1L CONTROVERSY 


Of the lesser problems which so raised 
the temperature of previous diplomatists 
the oil question is practically settled, 
though a few details remain to be worked 
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out, such as relief from taxation to some 
of the oil companies, not merely in their 
own interest, but to encourage further 
prospecting and “wild-catting.” 

The oil row was chiefly bound up in 
the retroactivity of the Petroleum law, 
putting into effect the provisions of the 
Constitution of 1917, which in Article 27 
vested the ownership of the products of 
the sub-soil in the nation. _No issue was 
raised concerning oil properties acquired 
subsequent to the Constitution’s pro- 
mulgation. But for several years diplo- 
matic notes, variously described in the 
press as “blunt” and “sharp,” had passed 
between the two governments without 
headway—the United States maintaining 
vigorously that any new regulations af- 
fecting ownership acquired prior to 1917 
were confiscatory and intolerable, the 
Mexicans replying that the provisions 
were not confiscatory, and also main- 
taining the right so to legislate in any 
event. The pros and cons on each side 
are too complex for retelling. Suffice it 
to say, however, that on Nov. 17, 1927, 
the Mexican Supreme Court handed 
down a decision that the contemplated 
change of feeholds into fifty-year lease- 
holds was retroactive and unconstitu- 
tional. Five weeks later the Mexican 
Congress modified the Petroleum law to 
conform with the above judicial decision. 
The United States Government and some 
of the oil companies promptly expressed 
their satisfaction at the solution of this 
long and bitterly fought issue, which had 
played its part in almost bringing the 
two peoples to bloodshed. Previous 
American diplomacy had been utterly un- 
able to settle this question amicably. 

The diminishing oil production in Mex- 
ico has been cited as illustrative of still 
continuing dissatisfaction on the part of 
foreign oil operators with Mexican laws 
and regulations. While it is perfectly 
true that in 1926 and in 1927, until the 
matter had been adjusted in the closing 
weeks of the year, there was a natural 
tendency on the part of the oil compa- 
nies to restrict operations in view of the 
uncertainty that hung over the future, 
the lessened production was due to other 
causes, chief of which was the exhaus- 
tion of the old pools, the large proportion 
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of “dry holes” secured upon drilling, and 
the attractive conditions offered to oil 
operators in Venezuela, with virgin 
fields and low taxes. Coupled with this 
was the abundance of oil on the world 


market from United States fields, which - 


tended to lower prices and make ex- 
ploitation less attractive. Figures teil 
the truth about the “petering out” of the 
old Mexican oil fields conclusively. In 
1921, the first year of the Obregén ad- 
ministration, the production in the Tam- 
pico region was some 42,000,000 barrels; 
this rose steadily to 1924 and then de- 
clined—the first sharp decline being in 
1925, before the new petroleum legisla- 
tion had been undertaken, and reaching, 
in 1927, some 39,000,000 barrels. In the 
Tuxpam field, however, the diminution 
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The Mexican Revolution definitely en- 
tered a new phase in its era of recon- 
struction— with President Obregén’s 
coming to office. His régime and Calles’s 
four years, represent a definite continu- 
ity of purpose. It is illuminating, there- 
fore, to compare the year 1921, Obregén’s 
first year in office, with 1927, the last 
for which complete statistics are avail- 
able. In this seven-year period Mexico has 
moved toward a favorable trade balance 
by increasing its exports (exclusive of 
petroleum and its derivatives) from 
some $90,000,000 to $245,000,000. 

During that time mining, the most im- 
portant Mexican industry, though al- 
most wholly owned and managed by for- 
eigners, has shown steady gains, as the 
following figures show: 


Production of Metals in Mexico (in Kilograms). 


2,005,143 
22,556 3,252,688 


Silver. Lead. Copper. Zine. 
60,513,232 15,228,085 1,256,986. 


243,346,147 58,733,724 136,477,888 


Value in dollars. 


Gold. 
DEE CTs whGwic phates wee Soy ADS ene 21,275 
SL ai a ig sah Shard cle bo Agena ae ba 
PE Sntte ots Na bie ke be ee ee baum 14,160,356 43,313,700 
1927 


was continuous from 1921 on, dropping 
from 152,000,000 in that year to 138,- 
000,000 in 1922, to 61,000,000 in 1923 
and to 22,000,000 in 1927. On the other 
hand, the newer, though far less produc- 
tive fields in the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec show a steady increase from some 
2,000 barrels in 1921 to over 2,000,000 in 
1927. Natural and not man-made laws 
are chiefly responsible for the low state 
of Mexico’s petroleum industry. 

The loss to Mexico of four-fifths of 
her income from oil taxation, which in 
its banner years at the beginning of the 
second decade had exceeded $40,000,000 
annually, over a fourth of the total na- 
tional income, has very strikingly re- 
vealed the improvement in recent years 
in Mexico’s other industries, which en- 
abled the country to overcome the stag- 
gering loss of some $32,000,000 in taxa- 
tion and make it up in other ways. Ex- 
cepting the textile industry, which is not 
in good shape anywhere in the world, 
Mexico’s economy shows general im- 
provement. (Even the Mexican textile 
industry presents no condition as serious 
as that disclosed in New Bedford’s thir- 
teen weeks’ strike, and the closing of 
mills in many New England cities). 


orovcecevessessesenesocsne 15,674,200 65,168,390 


6,356,425 4,500,170 139,756 
47,178,360 17,448,900 22,540,850 

In agriculture there have been marked 
gains. The export of bananas—chiefly 
in foreign hands—has risen from some 
$400,000 in 1921 to some $37,000,000 in 
1927. Coffee has jumped from around 
$5,000,000 in 1921 to nearly $14,000,000 
in 1927. Fibers, excluding sisal, have 
risen from $850,000 worth in 1921 
to $3,250,000 in 1927. Sisal has recov- 
ered from its great post-war deflation 
and stands higher in the value of its 
export than in any year since 1921, when 
it totaled some $14,500,000, as against 
$16,750,000 in 1927. French vegetables, 
which supply American markets in the 
West and South before our own crops 
ripen, have risen steadily from an in- 
significant $500,000 in 1921 to nearly 
$10,000,000 in 1927. 

Meanwhile there is plentiful evidence 
of a corresponding through as yet slight 
rise in the standard of living of the 
Mexican people. While among the masses 
the use of shoes has greatly increased, 
the importation of automobiles shows 
markedly at the other end of the social 
scale. Tracto». and farm implements 
of all kinds are likewise being imported 
in increasing quantities. The mounting 
business activity is reflected also in the 
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growth of freight tonnage which, on the 
National Railways, has doubled in eight 
years, moving from a little over 300,000 
tons in 1921 to over 600,000 in 1927. 
Another suggestive datum is the steady 
increase in electricity both for power and 
light, each year showing a substantial 
gain over the preceding, and 1927 reveal- 
ing a consumption approximately double 
that of 1921.. 


FINANCIAL RECOVERY IN VIEW 


A study of Mexico’s revenues and an- 
nual budgets suggests that a very real 
recovery lies just ahead. The last year 
has been most encouraging. It revealed 
in the first place, an extraordinary seren- 
ity on the part of the Mexican people 
in the face of the cataclysmic assassina- 
tion of their President-elect, Obregon. 
This was followed by an unprecedentedly 
calm “transmission of power” to Presi- 
dent Portes Gil. The year has shown a 
great administrative improvement. A 
reorganization of the fiscal machinery of 
the government is steadily taking place. 
Concomitantly with the steady progress 
of agrarian reform, under which the 
former peons are becoming small farm- 
ers, and given a stake in the nation, 
one of the greatest causes of unrest is 
being removed. Every passing month 
strengthens Mexico’s adherence to the 
ways of peaceful and ordetly progress. 
If she can pass through the next elec- 
tion without serious turmoil, and chooses 
as chief executive a man of the public 
spirit of Calles and Portes Gil, steady 
gains, economically, culturally, and 
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spiritually may be confidently predicted. 

With the economic rehabilitation of 
the country will come not only the exe- 
cution of the revolutionary program of 
schooling, toward which a promising be- 
ginning has been made, of road-building 
and irrigation works and hygienization, 
but also a settlement of external obliga- 
tions. These are now partly owing as 
bond interest on the foreign. debt which 
the Obregén and Calles governments have 
repeatedly moved to pay, but have been 
able only to pay partially, and also as 
claims of one kind or another due to 
revolutionary damage, which are now be- 
fore a variety of commissions. 

The Morrow policy contemplates that 
Mexico will first put its house in order, 
take care of its pressing needs that spell 
survival and progress, and having done 
its elementary duty to the Mexicans, shall 
proceed to pay the debts which it has 
always acknowledged and has always 
shown its desire to settle as soon as it 
could. By these steps—maintenance of 
order, establishment of the functions of 
a modern State at home, and restoration 
of its credit abroad—will Mexico be true 
to itself and faithful to its obligations 
as a member of the family of nations. 
That is the policy which reconciles the 
interests of Mexico and the interests of 
the United States. That is the policy 
which will give the United States an in- 
creasingly happy, healthy and flourish- 
ing next-door neighbor, with all the 
manifest advantages that such a neigh- 
borhood gives. That, in short, is the 
Morrow policy. 
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during practically the whole of the 

nineteenth century and, during the 
first decade of the twentieth century, 
two conflicting spirits which may be 
roughly defined as the traditional, con- 
servative spirit and the spirit of change, 
of evolution. 

Perhaps one of the most striking ex- 
amples of this unfortunate condition is 
to be found in the crisis that has em- 
bittered the relations between Church 
and State in France, and consummated 
the ruin of the Napoleonic Concordat of 
1801. A recent article published in Cur- 
RENT History deals with the subject, and 
our object in the following pages is to 
add a few strokes to the picture. The 
reader will decide whether they were 
needed to give truth to it. 


|: France there have been warring 


We take the liberty, at the beginning, 
of calling the attention of the reader to 
a few hasty generalizations and incor- 
rect statements of fact of which the 


author of that article is guilty. 
“France,” he says, “is no longer the 
soldier of Christ, but the France of Vol- 
taire, Zola and Combes.” Such names 
do, indeed, typify a certain aspect of the 
French mind in the nineteenth century, 
but modern France could as rightly be 
called the France of Chateaubriand, 
Montalembert, Ozanam and Lavigerie. 
The author places the blame for the 
bloody incident at the dedication of 
Combes’s statue at Pons on the Bishop of 
La Rochelle. The Bishop had indeed 
issued a protest against that “public 
sin”; but he had exhorted Catholics not 
to resort to acts of violence, and it was 
not during Mr. Herriot’s speech, but 
some time after the ceremony, that a 
“camelot du roi” mutilated the statue. 
The Third Republic was not warmly 
welcomed at its establishment—the Con- 
stitution was passed in 1875 by the ma- 
jority of one single vote—and Catholics 
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could hardly forget that the first at- 
tempts at establishing that form of gov- 
ernment had been marked by anti-Cath- 
olic legislation: the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy in 1791; and by bloody 
massacres: the Terror of 1793 and the 
Commune of 1871. That members of 
certain congregations should have re- 
tained their preference for monarchy in 
an age of political uncertainty is but 
natural; but it is unjust to represent 
Catholic-teaching congregations, as a 
whole, as given over to political propa- 
ganda. 

Unacquainted with canon law, the 
author of the article under discussion 
gives the impression that under Combes 
the French Government undertook to 
appoint Bishops by nominating them. 
The fact is, that, under the terms of the 
Concordat, all Bishops were “nominated,” 
that is, presented to the Holy See, from 
which they receive their investiture. Ow- 
ing to the same unfamiliarity, he mis- 
takes a refusal of solemnization of the 
marriage ceremony as a refusal of the 
sacrament, and the order not to accept 
a member of the Action Francaise (the 
Royalist organization) as godfather as 
refusal of baptism. 

But the main confusion into which 
the author falls is a failure to make a 
clear distinction between two greatly 
different issues: one is the policy of sec- 
ularization carried on by the French 
Government under the Third Republic, 
and the consequent opposition to that 
policy by the Church and all French 
Catholics; the other is the political move- 
ment referred to above, the “Action 
Francaise,” which, after it had stood by 
the Church against certain encroach- 
ments of the State and thereby won the 
sympathy of a number of Catholics, 
gradually revealed tendencies that 
brought upon it ecclesiastical censure. 
The policy of secularization by the gov- 
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ernment alienated from the Republic 
many Catholics who otherwise would 
have “rallied” to it, and disposed them 
to favor the monarchistic Action Fran- 
caise. This, in turn, gave an excuse for 
the anti-clerical policy of the Radical- 
Socialists. On the other hand, the vig- 
orous defense of certain essential re- 
ligious liberties carried on by members 
of the Action Francaise made Church 
authorities sympathetic with an organi- 
zation which, at first, posed as the cham- 
pion of the ideas of order and authority, 
and only gradually revealed the real 
danger for religion of some of its doc- 
trines. 

The secularization policy of the Third 
Republic began in the early eighties 
when, under various excuses, successive 
governments adopted measures or se- 
cured the passing of laws which robbed 
the Church of long standing privileges 
and rights: suppression of the Jesuit 
order, secularization of the public 


schools, suppression of the exemption of 
clerics from military service, State con- 
trol of religious orders by the Associa- 
tion law, the prohibition of teaching by 


members of such orders in any schools, 
and a separation of Church and State 
which failed to give clear guarantees 
that the Church could carry on her work 
unhampered. 

Such tyrannical and absolute measures 
naturally aroused the positive opposition 
of Catholics. What this author fails to 
bring out—and it is a cardinal issue in 
the whole question—is that with the 
Catholics it was not simply a question 
of supporting the government under the 
Third Republic, it was a question also 
of whether they would have part in 
helping that government ruin the 
Church, deny religion its fundamental 
rights, root out the traditional faith of 
a nation, and speed the nation itself to 
disaster and ruin. So long as the gov- 
ernment showed itself not only the ally 
but the leader in such forces, Catholics, 
as indeed all patriots, were obliged to 
protest. The ruthless methods of a 
Combes could result in no other policy. 
On the other hand, when the government 
representatives showed any evidence of 
fairness, the Third Republic could count 
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upon a proportionately increasing sup- 
port. And the Holy See never failed to 
show that it was willing to go more than 
“half way.” 

Leo XIII made an effort toward con- 
ciliation during the years 1892-1895, 
which, meeting a “new spirit” in the 
French Government of that time, nearly 
succeeded and was wrecked only by the 
agitation following upon the Dreyfus 
Affair. Another period of “appaise- 
ment” occurred under M. Briand around 
1910, after the vote of the Law of Sepa- 
ration. Finally, after the war, the need 
of religious peace appealed to all moder- 
ate political and religious leaders. Hence 
the restoration of diplomatic relations, the 
settlement of various problems resulting 
from the separation of Church and State, 
the tolerance for religious congregations, 
and the latest steps tending to the re- 
turn of certain properties to the Church 
and the restoration of a legal status to 
missionary congregations. Only two 
parties opposed this policy of national 
reconciliation: the Radical-Socialists and 
Socialists, who had not recovered from 
their fear of the Church, and the Action 
Francaise, which had been robbed of one 
of its strongest cards. 

About the year 1900, the republican 
form of government seemed to be firmly 
established and generally accepted in 
France. Only a small group of mon- 
archists was found in the Chamber and 
Senate. The chances of a monarchical 
restoration were nil, and the two pre- 
tenders were hardly known outside of 
the small loyal circles. It was the crisis 
brought about by the Dreyfus affair 
(1897-98), and the Combes régime, 
(1901-03), that aroused first in the 
minds of a small élite of writers and 
leaders real doubts about the fitness of 
republican institutions for France. 
Charles Maurras and Leon Daudet, 
each eminent in his way, the one a cold 
dialectician and the other perhaps the 
most truculent handler of French prose 
since Rabelais, gave a voice to these 
doubts and became the apostles of a mon- 
archical restoration. 

They claimed that a study of the his- 
tory of France made according to the 
strictest possible methods forced upon 
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them the realization of the need of un- 
doing much that had been so far taken 
as an evidence of progress. Hence their 
condemnation of democracy, their desire 
for a restoration of the principle of 
authority and of all institutions that 
safeguard authority. Maurras was not 
a Catholic, not even a Christian; but he 
conceived a great admiration for the 
Church as the guardian of authority. 
Experience, he said, had led him to dis- 
cover truths that were the inheritance 
of Catholicism, and, though he could not 
believe in her dogmas, he looked on the 
Church as the greatest force for the 
preservation of social order, and made 
himself the champion of her rights. 

If that attitude of sympathy won for 
him the good will of members of the 
secular and regular clergy, it was not, 
as the writer of the article here com- 
mented on puts it, “on the Jesuistic 
ground that any means for advancing 
the interests of the Church should be 
supported.” The clergy knew how far 
Maurras was from their faith, but they 
felt that the Church could profit by his 
“scientific demonstration” of some of the 
truths they held most dear. Some of his 
closer friends entertained the hope that 
one day he might come the whole way, 
renounce his agnosticism and embrace 
the faith. In this we find the explana- 
tion and the excuse of the illusions of 
his followers and defenders among the 
clergy. 

The war and its aftermath of threat- 
ened world revolution seemed to come as 
a confirmation of Maurras’s political 
philosophy. Wholehearted was his sup- 
port of the government, particularly un- 
der Clemenceau, and none more ably 
than he justified the policy of neutrality 
adopted by the Holy See with respect to 
the belligerents. Hence the growing pres- 
tige and the growing strength of the 
movement not only in France, but in 
many other countries; hence the ardent 
loyalty of its followers. 

On the other hand, the positivistic 
trend of Maurras’s thought, and his per- 
sonal esthetic and ethical conceptions 
could not help finding expression, if not 
often in his paper, at least in his books 
and in the atmosphere he had created 


around himself. The danger was real 
that his Catholic followers, the younger 
ones especially, might imbibe along with 
sound political principles a spirit which 
was not Christian, which was even un- 
Christian. That danger was felt ever 
before the war, and brought upon his 
works the condemnation of the Indezw. 

The foregoing summary will perhaps 
help to point out the psychology 
and the actual reactions of the fol- 
lowers of Maurras after the  con- 
demnation. Because he had championed 
a cause which was sacred in their 
eyes, they found it hard to realize the 
danger of some of his doctrines, and be- 
cause it happened that the same Pope 
who: had prohibited the reading of his 
works and of his paper and ordered. the 
Catholic members of his party to sever 
their connection with him, seemed also to 
favor an international policy which they 
believed detrimental to their country, 
they too readily accepted the view set 
forth by Maurras and Daudet that their 
condemnation had been inspired not so 
much by doctrinal as by political consid- 
erations. Hence their hesitation in sub- 
mitting to, and, in some cases, their re- 
volt against the decree. 

We might say by way of summing up 
that, if there has been a struggle in 
France against clericalism, it was di- 
rected not merely against a political fac- 
tion, but against the Church itself. But 
this struggle is on the wane, and we 
hope with the writer of the article re- 
ferred to for complete harmony between 
France and the Vatican. The Action 
Frangaise, though it proved, at certain 
periods, a valuable ally for the Church, 
was, besides being a political party, also 
a philosophical school. As a_ political 
party it owed much of its success among 
French Catholics to the government’s 
anti-clerical policy, which it fought vig- 
orously, and as such it has not been con- 
demned by the Church, which leaves citi- 
zens free to affiliate with any political 
party. As a philosophical school, however, 
on account of some of its doctrines it has 
come in conflict with Catholic teaching, 
and has thereby incurred the censure of 
the Church. 
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A GRAND OLD MAN OF SCIENCE STILL AT WORK 


EDISON JUST BEFORE HIS EIGHTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY 
Born on Feb. 11, 1847, the great inventor is here shown studying formulas in 
connection with research work at his laboratories at West Orange, N. J. 
International 
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FAR FROM THE CARES OF OFFICE 


AFTER A DAY’S HUNTING 
President Coolidge returning in an ox-cart from a day’s sport on Sapelo Island, 
off the coast of Georgia 


Times Wide World 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT IN FLORIDA 


Mr. and Mrs. Hoover riding through the streets of Miami on the way to Belle 


Island for a vacation before the inauguration 
Times Wide World 
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SEEKING NEW PATHWAYS TO PEACE 
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IN HONOR OF THE PACT OF PARIS _ 
A Pilgrims’ dinner in London to celebrate the signing of the Keliogg treaty. From 
left to right: Ambassador Houghton, Lord Desborough, Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
German Ambassador to Great Britain and Lord Hardinge 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS EXECUTIVE IN POLAND 
Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary General of the League, conferring with the Polish 
dictator. From left to right: Cardinal Kakowski, the Polish Primate, Marshal Pil- 


sudski, President Moscicki and Sir Eric Drummond Acme 
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AMERICA’S NEW FIGHTING SEACRAFT 


WORLD’S LARGEST SUBMARINE 


The V-4, which is capable of laying mines, undergoing diving tests off Province- 
town, Mass. Times Wide World 
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FIRST OF THE NEW CRUISERS 
The Salt Lake City, launched at Camden, N. J., on Jan. 23, 1929, is the first of the 
American cruisers under 10,000 tons to be built, in accordance with the Washington 
treaty, for the United States Navy 
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AVIATORS WHO HAVE MADE NEW RECORDS 


THE CREW OF THE 
QUESTION MARK 
The men who, in an army 
plane, remained flying con- 
tinuously for 150 hours. 
From left to right: Sergeant 
Hooe, Lieutenant E. Que- 
sada, Lieutenant H. A. Hal- 
verson, Captain Ira C. Eaker 
and Major Carl Spatz 

Times Wide World 


AVIATOR’S TRIBUTE TO 
A GREAT PIONEER 


Commander Byrd speakin 
at the monument at Christ- 
church, New Zealand, of 
Captain Robert Scott and 
his companions on the two 
voyages of discovery in the 
South Polar seas 
Herbert Photos 
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FOREIGN TROOPS ON 
GERMAN SOIL 


A detachment of British sol- 


diers marching along the 
Rhine at Bingen 


Times Wide World 


THE EXILED 
MONARCH 


A recent portrait of 
the ex-Kaiser Wil- 
helm, who celebrated 
his seventieth birthday 
on Jan. 27, 1929 


Associated Press Photo 
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AT THE GRAVES OF TWO GREAT AMERICANS 
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IN MEMORY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Ceremonies at the grave at Oyster Bay, N. Y., on the tenth anniversary of 
Roosevelt’s death 


Times Wide World 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S GRAVE 


Members of the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia commemorating at Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, the 2238rd anniversary of Franklin’s birth 


Times Wide World 





FRIDTJOF 
NANSEN 
The Norwegian 
explorer who 
intends to make 
an airship trip to 
the North Polar 
regions and who 
recently visited 
America in con- 
nection with this 
enterprise 
Acme 


OSCAR UNDERWOOD 
Former United States Senator 
from Alabama, who died on 


Jan. 25, 1929 
Times Wide World 


GENERAL 
PERA 
ZIVKO- 
VITCH 


Appointed 
by the King 
of Yugo- 
slavia to be 


military dic- 
tator of that 


country 


Times Wide 
World 


JACOB S. COXEY 
A recent photo- 
graph of the 

man who thirty- 
five years ago 

led his famous 
“army” of un- 
employed to 
Washington 


(c) Harris & Ewing 
from Times Wide 
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DR. OLIVER KAMM 
Awarded the $1,000 prize of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for his re- 
search work on the ductless 

glands 
Times Wide World 





FIGURES IN THE REPUBLIC’S EARLY DAYS 
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THE DESIGNER OF 
THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL 
Model of the statue of 
Major Pierre L’Enfant, 
who planned the city of 


Washington, the central 
oe of a memorial 
which it is proposed to 
erect on the _ recreated 

Mall in Washington 
Acme 


THE FIRST 
SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 
Secretary Mellon placing a 
wreath at the base of the 
statue of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, outside the Treasury 
Building, Washington, to 
celebrate the 172d anni- 
versary of the birth of the 
first Secretar of the 


Treasury of the United 
States 


ahs Harris & Ewing 





RULERS IN BRITAIN’S FAR-FLUNG 


PRIME MINISTER OF NEW 
ZEALAND 
Sir Joseph Ward, who again be- 
comes head of the government of 
this British Dominion in the 
Southern Pacific 
Times Wide World 


EMPIRE 


THE NEW 
HIGH 
COMMIS- 
SIONER 
FOR 
PALES- 
TINE 
Sir John 
Robert 
Chancellor, 
accom- 
panied by 
Lady 
Chancellor, 
being sworn 
in by the 
Chief Jus- 
tice in 
Jerusalem 


Times Wide 
World 


GOVERNOR GENERAL OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
The Earl of Athlone, brother of 
Queen Mary 


Portrait by Richard N. Speaight. 
from Eastman Kodak Company 





MEN WHO WERE DESTINED TO RISE TO POWER 
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A FUTURE -PRESI- 
DENT AND A 
FUTURE POPE 

A photograph taken 

in Warsaw in 1919 of 

Mr. Hoover, then in 

charge of the War 

Relief Organization; 

Mgr. Ratti, then 

Papal Nunzio to Po- 

land, now Pope Pius 

XI, and (at left) 

Marshal  Pilsudski, 

who has become the 

Dictator of Poland. 

Behind the Nunzio, 

Ignace Paderewski, 

the Premier of Po- 
land, is standing 

Times Wide World 


THE POPE’S 
FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 
AS PRIEST 
Pope Pius, once Li- 
brarian of the Vati- 
‘can, opening an ex- 
tension of the library 
‘which was in part 
made, possible by 
American contribu- 
tions 

Times Wide “World 





AMONG INDIA’S NATIVE RULERS 


HEIR TO THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA 
Grandson of the present Gaekwar, one 
of the most important of India’s native 


princes 
Acme 


PUDAKOTA’S NEW RAJAH 
The 6-year-old boy who has 
recently inherited the title from 
his uncle, the late Rajah. 
Pudakota is in the Madras 


Presidency > 
Times Wide Worl 





THE QUEST FOR REMAINS OF PREHISTORIC LIFE 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST 
FELINE 

The remains of the ancestor 
of all cats, measuring four 
feet from tip to tip and 
estimated to be 10,000,-! 
000 years old, found in 
the Hat Creek Basin, 
Sioux County, Ne- 
braska, by Paul C. 


Miller, Associate Cu- 
rator of Paleontol- 
ogy, University of 
Chicago, who is 
here shown with 
the remains as as- 


sembled by him 
Times Wide World 


CHAPMAN 

ANDREWS 

Who recently 

returned from 

extensive explo- 

rations in Central 

Asia, where he found 

the remains of a num- 

ber of prehistoric ani- 
mals 


<« 


Times Wide World 
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STATUES OF OPPONENTS OF THE EXISTING ORDER 


FIVE YEARS AFTER 
LENIN’S DEATH 


The large bust of the 

Bolshevist leader un- 

veiled in Moscow on 

Jan. 21, 1929, on the 

fifth anniversary of 
his death 


Acme 





AMERICA’S PRO- 
GRESSIVE LEADER 
The large statue of the 

, late Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, just completed in 
Paris, which is to be 
erected in Washington 
as a gift from the 
State of Wisconsin. Jo 
Davidson, the sculp- 
tor, is standing by the 

statue 


Associated Press Photo 
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The New Baltic States After 
Ten Years 


By ROBERT MACHRAY 


BRITISH PUBLICIST 


EW is the key word of the Baltic 
N States of today, from both the 

political and economic points of 
view. Before the World War the shores 
of the Baltic were held chiefly by Rus- 
sia and Germany, the other sharers of 
the coast being Sweden and Denmark. 
All four States possessed important 
ports on that sea. Russia had Helsing- 
fors, Petrograd, Reval, Riga and Libau, 
the last named being her “war harbor.” 
Germany had Kiel, Lubeck, Stettin, Dan- 
zig, Kénigsberg and Memel. Sweden had 
Stockholm, and Denmark had Copenha- 
gen. From the Polish partitions in the 
eighteenth century until 1918 the politico- 
geographical position was _ virtually 
static, the Schleswig-Holstein War mak- 
ing only a relatively slight alteration on 
the west, where Germany gained at the 
expense of Denmark. 

The World War made an enormous 
difference. Russia lost nearly the whole 
of her Baltic littoral, with all the ports 
on it except Petrograd. Germany’s loss 
was much smaller, but it was serious, for 
East Prussia was cut off from the Reich 
when Pomerania was returned to Poland, 
risen as if from the dead, and Danzig 
became a free city, while further up the 
coast Memel and its territory passed, 
eventually, to Lithuania, also resurrected. 
On ground that had been Russian there 
stood four independent republics, Fin- 
land, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, Es- 
tonia and Latvia getting in Reval, Riga 
and Libau the pick of the great terminal 
ports Russia had lost. Though Sweden 
and Denmark were but little affected by 
the results of the war, yet the position 
in the Baltic had been revolutionized and 
Europe was faced with a new situation. 

Ten years have elapsed since this 
great change took place. At the start 
many shrewd observers doubted whether 
the territorial status achieved by the 
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new and new-old Baltic States in 1918 
would last. For one thing, there was the 
question whether these States would be 
able to make good of themselves or in 
combination; all except Poland were nu- 
merically small and all were in diffi- 
culties. For another thing, it was thought, 
and indeed openly said, that Soviet 
Russia would not permit these great 
ports which had been Russian to remain 
out of her hands for more than a year or 
two at most, and therefore that Estonia 
and Latvia were doomed to an early 
death. Yet the story told by this decade 
justifies none of these fears and appre- 
hensions. The territorial status persists 
and gains in permanence; all the States 
have made good, having already a record 
of ‘considerable attainment in political 
organization and economic development. 
If they have so far failed to combine in 
a regional alliance—a Baltic League, of 
which, however, the defensive alliance of 
Estonia and Latvia forms a nucleus— 
they have joined together in making arbi- 
tration and other friendly treaties which 
facilitate the pursuit of their common 
interests. Their relations with Russia 
are as good as the Soviet allows them to 
be; as for the great terminal ports, Es- 
tonia and Latvia have made them as free 
to the Russians as to their own citizens 
by placing no impediment whatever in 
the way of the transportation of Russian 
goods inward or outward, and by pro- 
viding large free zones, properly 
equipped, in their harbors for Russian 
trade and commerce. The most acute 
trouble that now confronts the Baltic 
States is internal—the Lithuanian-Polish 
conflict over Vilna, which, however, is 
likely to be composed before long. 
History is made in the ports of the 
world far more than is imagined. At 
any rate, it was to the ports of the New 
Baltic States I went last Autumn to get 
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first-hand information regarding their 
political and economic position. The term 
New Baltic States is widely applied to 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, but it 
may be taken to cover also Finland and 
even Poland and Danzig. Some of these 
States are, strictly speaking, not new, as, 
for example, Poland, but all are new in 
the sense that they have risen or re- 
arisen out of the World War in one way 
or another. The classification of Scan- 
dinavian States is usually given to Swe- 
den, with Norway and Denmark; but 
these are not new States. Beginning in 
1921 with a tour of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia, which started from Danzig, 
I have been in touch with the New Baltic 
States ever since. 


DANZIG AND THE POLISH CORRIDOR 


Danzig is a city which combines in an 
astonishing.manner the romance of his- 
tory and of commerce. Part of its fasci- 
nation is the way in which its shipping 
is carrying it back to the zenith of its 
history, when it was the great port of 
Poland. Under Germany the port de- 
clined, as German policy aggrandized at 
its expense the rival ports of Stettin and 


K6énigsberg. In 1918, Danzig’s best year 
before the World War, its total exports 
and imports were less than 2,000,000 
tons; in 1927 the total, under the influ- 
ence of the revival of Poland, had ex- 


panded to 8,000,000 tons. Next to Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm Danzig has become 
the biggest port on the Baltic. When I 
saw the port in 1921, it was half dead, 
the Poles not having yet got into their 
stride. How different it was in August, 
1928! Polish timber, coal and oil had 
effected the transformation. The port 
was crowded with shipping taking Polish 
stuff to foreign lands and bringing for- 
eign stuff to Poland. The war has made 
no change more remarkable in any coun- 
try. Even Danziger Germans to whom 
I spoke admitted it, though grudgingly. 
Twenty minutes in a swift automobile 
takes one from Danzig to Gdynia. In 
1921 I did not hear the slightest mention 
of a Polish port for Poland when I was 
in Danzig; in 1925 I saw the first begin- 
nings of Gdynia, and two years later 
noted some buildings, a railway station, 
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MAP OF THE BALTIC STATES 


and parts of two moles, one of which 
served as a temporary quay. There had 
been progress, and construction was con- 
tinuing; a few ships were coming and 
going now and again; but there was 
nothing startling about it all. Danzigers 
spoke slightingly and contemptuously of 
Gdynia, as I well remember. That is 
not their attitude now, and no wonder. 
For Gdynia is already a port, with an 
extensive outer basin almost entirely 
protected from the sea and an inner 
basin of considerable size, practically 
completed and open to shipping; with 
quays equipped with cranes, warehouses, 
and so forth; with a network of railway 
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lines; in every sense it is the most mod- 
ern port on the Baltic. It has at pres- 
ent a handling capacity of about 2,000,- 
000 tons a year; next year, after the first 
part of the plans has been completed, 
will see the beginning of the second part, 
to be finished in 1931, when the handling 
capacity of Gdynia will be 15,000,000 
tons a year. And where a few years 
ago was nothing but a small, obscure 
fishermen’s hamlet, there is now building 
a city with a rapidity more American 
than European; today its population is 
15,000; what it will be later who can 
say? By far the most amazing, most 
portentous thing in the Baltic is this 
splendid, brand-new Gdynia. Amazing, 
as signifying the growth of Poland; por- 
tentous, because of Danzig and the so- 
called Corridor. 

From Danzig I went by way of Ma- 
rienburg to Kovno, and when I told my 
Lithuanian friends about Gdynia I could 
see that they did not or would not be- 
lieve me, which in its way was signifi- 
cant. Feeling in Lithuania seems as 
strong as ever on the Vilna question. 
From Kovno I passed on to Memel, 
which has an excellent harbor. Not so 
long ago Memel was reputed to be the 
biggest lumber port on the Baltic, but 


The docks of Riga, the chief port of Latvia 
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it has very little trade of that kind now, 
thanks chiefly to its quarrel with Poland 
and the cessation of the rafting of logs 
down the Niemen. The Lithuanians do 
all they can for the port—it is the only 
port they possess—and it has some ex- 
ports, solely, however, of Lithuanian - 
products, for which special provision was 
lulose plant, an abattoir and a large 
lulose plant, an abbatoir and a large 
building fitted up as a refrigerator. But 
the port cannot be said to be in a flour- © 
ishing state. At Memel I made the ac- 
quaintance of President Smetona and of 
Colonel Merkis, who engineered the revo- 
lution that brought the former and the 
redoubtable Voldemaras into power, and 
who is now Governor of Memelland—the 
Memel territory, which, by the way, does 
not appear to be as Lithuanian in its 
sympathies as it was represented to be. 


. Naturally I heard a great deal of talk 


about Vilna, but nothing that was new. 


DECLINE OF LATVIAN PORTS 


My itinerary took me next to Libau, 
the second port of Latvia. It has a mag- 
nificent harbor, which is ice-free all the 
year round; this was the reason why 
Czarist Russia dug out, at immense cost 
of life and treasure, her enormous war- 


Ewing Galloway 
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harbor here. To be frank, Libau, once 
as prosperous a port as any on the Bal- 
tic, is now a desolation. I saw but two 
small steamers in the port, and numerous 
and pitiful were other signs of its de- 
cay as a great shipping centre. The 
eclipse of the port is attributed to the 
Polish-Lithuanian controversy. Libau 
was formerly the Baltic terminal of the 
great Russian trunk railway called the 
Romny-Libau line, and drew an immense 
trade from Southwestern Russia. Un- 
fortunately for the port this line passes 
across Lithuania and through Vilna— 
and Lithuania has closed the frontier! 
Part of the railway is derelict and this 
makes the rest of little use. Feeling in 
Libau is intense, and the matter is be- 
ing brought before the League of Na- 
tions; relations between Lithuania and 
Latvia, which had been fairly good, have 
worsened, as was to be expected. No 
country is more anxious than Latvia to 
see an end put to the Vilna dispute, as 
M. Balodis, her Foreign Minister, told 
me when I met him in Riga, the next 
stop in my route. “If the Poles would 
only admit that the question is not closed 
forever, something might soon be done, 
but they won’t; yet something must be 
done, for Vilna is an open running sore,” 
he said. 

In pre-war days Riga had more than 
a half-million people, and was sometimes 
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styled the Queen of the Baltic: She had 
many flourishing industries which served 
all Russia. After the war her popula- 
tion fell below 200,000; today it is about 
300,000. Most of her great factories are 
closed; her shipping had declined, but 
now shows some revival. In the estuary 
of the Dvina, on which she stands, she 
has a splendid natural harbor, and with 
recent additions it is well equipped. She 
has still the old trunk line communica- 
ti 1s with Moscow. Two years ago the 
Latvian Government concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the hope of increased trade with 
Russia, but this hope has been realized 
to only a very limited extent, despite 
preferences for Soviet Russia far in ex- 
cess of most-favored-nation treatment. 
On the other hand, these preferences 
have brought to a standstill the nego- 
tiations between Latvia and Estonia for 
a customs union which previously had 
been proceeding most successfully. But 
if the Soviet Government’s object in 
making this treaty was to weaken the 
defensive alliance between the two 
States, it has failed. Latvia, like the 
other Baltic States, understands from 
bitter experience what Bolshevism 
means, and prepares against an attack 
by maintaining an army, but even more 
by arming her peasants from the fron- 
tier to the sea, after the fashion of the 
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The waterfront of Helsingfors, the capital of Finland 
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An airplane view of the Harbor of Tallinn, Estonia 


Civil Guards of Finland, an example also 
copied -by Estonia. Almost from the out- 
set Latvia has been subjected to Soviet 
intrigue. Communism would quickly die 
out of Latvia, as elsewhere, if unsup- 
ported by Moscow. 


ESTONIA AND FINLAND WATCHING SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


I had not been in Reval, now more 
generally called Tallinn, since 1921, and 
it was impossible not to notice that great 
improvements had been made in what 
had been a picturesque but rather pro- 


vincial kind of town. Happily the pic- 
turesqueness remains, but the city now 
takes on the aspect of a capital in its 
new buildings, fine streets and roads. 
Dozens of waiting taxis were at the rail- 
way station where seven years ago was 
not one. Its good harbor is a valuable 
inheritance from Old Russia. An ice- 
free port, Reval was the terminal in Win- 
ter of the trunk line from Petrograd 
and did a large Russian trade. That 
trade, however, is a thing of the past. 
Estonia makes up for it by an intensive 
system of dairy farming and potato 
growing which provides her with a fa- 
vorable trade balance in exports and im- 


ports. She has a wonderful national 
asset in her huge oil-shale deposits, now 
being worked, as I saw at Kohtla, on a 
fairly large scale, and supplying her 
railway, cement and some other of her 
industries with cheap fuel instead of 
dear, imported coal; the saving is im- 
mense. In Reval I met President Ténis- 
son and M. Rébané, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, and discussed the situation with 
them. They spoke of the minor trouble 
with Latvia freely, but said- very little 
about Soviet Russia, though doubtless 
she was in the background of their 
minds. Since the abject failure of the 
putsch attempted by the Communists in 
1924 at Reval, the Soviet has been less 
keen in showing its hand in Estonia, but 
it is known to be working underground, 
and therefore constant watch is kept by 
the government, which is forced to main- 
tain an army, as are the other Baltic 
States, though they would much rather 
spend the money in some better way. 
For her size and population Estonia is 
perhaps the most prosperous of all these 
States. 

‘ In more senses than one it is not much 
of a jump from Reval to Helsingfors; 
the distance is but forty miles and an 
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airplane does it daily in half an hour or 
less; furthermore, the Estonians and the 
Finns are of the same race and original- 
ly spoke the same language, though their 
separation for centuries has brought 
about differences. Helsingfors is a fine 
modern city, with an architecture which 
has been characterized quite truly as 
American rather than European. It is 
growing rapidly; new buildings are go- 
ing up in all directions, Though the tim- 
ber trade, Finland’s chief standby, was 
not at its best, and the country in gen- 
eral was uncertain about the crops, Hel- 
singfors exhibited no signs of depres- 
sion. The port, which is a very large 
one, had a considerable amount of ship- 
ping. In Helsingfors I had a long con- 
versation with M. Procopé, Finnish For- 
eign Minister; he was just about to leave 
for Geneva, where he was to be chairman 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Referring to the “scare” caused by the 
massing of Soviet troops on the frontier, 
he said that the press had magnified in- 
creases of the Russian garrisons along 
the boundary into a great concentration, 
the truth being that these increases were 
not so considerable as to occasion a real 
threat to Finland. All the same, Fin- 
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land remained always on guard. When 
I reminded him that Finland had de- 
clined in 1922 to ratify the Treaty of 
Warsaw (by which Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia and Poland were to enter into a 
defensive alliance), mainly on the ground 
that she had no reason to fear an attack 
from the Soviet, and asked what was 
her attitude now, he replied that Fin- 
land was still opposed to such a Baltic 
League, but that she could not be indif- 
ferent were Estonia and Latvia or either 
of them attacked by the Soviet. I sug- 
gested that this marked a certain altera- 
tion in Finland’s point of view, and M. 
Procopé agreed; I could not help think- 
ing that the “scare” might have some- 
thing to do with it. But there was a 
note of quiet confidence in all he said. 
To sum up, I found the same note in all 
the New Baltic States, notwithstanding 
the Vilna trouble and other difficulties. 
The political situation demands vigilance 
as the price of safety. The economic 
situation is not bad, but might be better. 
The ten years of their history have not 
passed in vain. From the financial 
standpoint—no bad test—all the States 
are established, going concerns, with bal- 
anced budgets and gold currencies. 


Ewing Galloway 


Harbor of Danzig, the free city, showing a grain elevator in the foreground 
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HERE is perhaps no world figure 

so little known in the United States 

_ of today as Joseph Stalin, the 

present ruler of Russia, and the most 

mysterious and powerful personality in 
communism. 

The life story of this man reads like 
the most thrilling and fascinating de- 
tective romance. Born in 1879, he has 
crowded into the fifty years of his life 
more fighting action than has any other 
serving ruler in the world. As a politi- 
cal revolutionist under the Czar’s régime, 
he was arrested six times, escaped five, 
and spent seven years in jail or exile. 
Few newspaper correspondents have ever 
seen him. By rare luck I have been 


privileged to interview him twice, once 
in 1926 for over two hours, and again 


in 1927, with an American labor dele- 
gation, for four hours. I have delved at 
first hand into his past history, talking 
with old revolutionary comrades who 
knew and worked with him for years. I 
even made a special trip to see his 
mother, at Tiflis in the Caucasus, where, 
much to my surprise, I was ushered into 
the presence of a woman who seemed 
but little past middle age. Dressed in an 
old-fashioned Georgian costume, her face 
was remarkable for its strength, its will 
power and its serenity. She told me that 
her husband had been a Gruzin (Geor- 
gian) of peasant origin who worked in a 
shoe factory. The family name was 
Dsugashvili. They had had -four chil- 
dren, but three of them died in infancy, 
so-that Stalin, the youngest, was in ef- 
fect an only child. He was always first 
in his studies, and, his mother proudly 
told me, was ahead of all the boys in 
everything. In spite of this fact, he was 
never strong; the family was not pros- 
perous, the food was poor, and he was 
often sick. At 7 he had _ smallpox, 
which left his face pitted. His mother 
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was such a devout Christian that she 
literally prayed her son into the theolog- 
ical seminary, hoping he would serve her 
country as a priest. 

Nothing interested the youth so much 
as ideas and reading. Although his 
father did not care for politics, the son, 
even as a youngster, managed to join a 
secret political circle. When he was 10 
his father died. The family was left 
penniless, but the mother, often sitting 
up until 2 or 3 at night, sewing, earned 
the necessary livelihood, and set aside 
every penny that could be saved for the 
religious education of the boy. 

After finishing the local religious high 
school at 14, Stalin was sent to the 
theological seminary at the capital in 
Tiflis. ° At that time the institution was 
a hotbed of revolutionary doctrine, both 
nationalist and Marxist, and Stalin soon 
became the leader of the Marxist circle. 
In touch with the illegal Social Demo- 
cratic organizations of the city, he dis- 
tributed revolutionary literature and at- 
tended secret meetings of the railroad 
workers. In 1898 the authorities searched 
his room, found a copy of Marx, and 
promptly expelled him. It was a great 
blow to his mother, although she had 
feared it; for, although Stalin never 
talked politics at home, she had seen him 
hiding illegal journals. Still she did not 
dream that he was really against the 
Czar, and it was not until his arrest in 
Baku that comrades explained all to her. 
Finally, in 1905, after her son had re- 
peatedly been arrested and her prayers 
had remained unanswered, she lost her 
faith in God, dimly realizing then that 
the priests were supporting the Czar anid 
betraying the people. 

Stalin told me that as a result of his 
expulsion from the seminary as a boy of 
19 he had firmly resolved to devote the 
rest of his life to the overthrow of the 
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Czar’s régime, and after examining all 
the different political parties had de- 
cided to join the Social Democrats. 

The older revolutionists in Tiflis had 
been content with secret propaganda. 
Now came Stalin to champion the young, 
restless radicals who wanted to plunge 
into mass demonstrations and parades, 
as well as to distribute to the masses 
illegal leaflets on popular contemporary 
issues; and Stalin won over the majority. 
In 1900-1901 he engineered mass strikes 
in Tiflis, and on the first of May a great 
political demonstration. Immediately the 
party headquarters and his own apart- 
ment were raided. Stalin began to live 
under assumed names and to move every 
few days. He successively became known 
as David, Koba, Nisheradze, Cheshekoff, 
Ivanovitch; but the name which finally 
stuck was Stalin, or “Steel,” not inap- 
propriate in view of his present position. 

Stalin next became a professional paid 
agitator for the party, and was trans- 
ferred to Baku. He organized successful 


strikes in two of the oil plants, and a 
grand political demonstration in Febru- 


ary, 1902. In March he was arrested 
and imprisoned until the end of the next 
year, when he was exiled to Eastern Si- 
beria. Within a month he had escaped 
and returned to Tiflis. 


BECOMES A BOLSHEVIK 


While in jail in Baku, Stalin had 
learned of the fight between Lenin, rep- 
resenting the Bolsheviki (Majority), and 
the Mensheviki (Minority) of the party, 
and had become a strong supporter of 
Lenin and the policy of direct action. 
After his escape he organized the party 
all over the Caucasus in support of 
Lenin. He edited illegal Bolshevist 
papers, such as The Proletariat Struggle 
and The Baku Workman, and wrote 
many pamphlets, such as A Summary of 
the Party Split, Anarchism and Social- 
ism, and so forth. In 1905 he attended 
the party conference in Finland, and 
in 1906 began to edit a weekly, Time. 
The same year he attended the Stock- 
holm congress and another in London. 
On his return from London, he once more 
organized the workers of Baku. 

It is rumored that in 1907, when the 
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party funds were at a low ebb, he or- 
ganized a successful street attack on 
those who were transporting money from 
the Tiflis branch of the State Bank. 
Whether or not this is malicious gossip, 
such a robbery did occur and the money 
disappeared. If the account of the part 
played by Stalin is true, Communists 
would justify it on the ground that the 
money was originally stolen from the 
people by the oppressive taxation of the 
Czar’s oligarchy, and that in utilizing it 
to organize the revolution Stalin was 
acting in the genuine interests of the 
people. 

His former associates say that there 
was no one quite so effective as Stalin 
in interesting the workers and making 
them see the injustice of their condition. 
Illegal meetings were organized in the 
evenings, to which the workers were in- 
vited, and Stalin would talk. He was par- 
ticularly effective in arranging strikes. 
Many a time at a secret meeting one of 
the older workers would express doubts 
as to the advisability of such a dangerous 
course, but his argument would be swept 
aside by the clear, insistent plea of 
Stalin. Constructively, Stalin managed to 
conclude effective agreements with the 
oil magnates, improving working condi- 
tions, and this enormously increased his 
prestige with the workers. 

In 1908 he was arrested a second time, 
being implicated in the work of the Baku 
committee, and after some time in the 
local prison was again exiled, this time 
to Irkutsk. His wife, whom he had mar- 
ried in 1905, did not survive the rigors 
of exile. One boy, the survivor of this 
union, is now studying in Moscow. 

In 1909 Stalin again managed to es- 
cape and again returned to Baku. He 
plunged at once into the work of organ- 
izing every single oil plant in the city. 
He was so daring that he would talk. 
with the workers regardless of who was 
in the room. It was, therefore, almost 
inevitable that inside of a year he faced 
prison and a six-year exile. But again 
in less than twelve months he had es- 
caped and made his way in disguise to 
St. Petersburg. Barely six months later 
he was arrested while at work for the 
Central Committee of the party, but the 
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JOSEPH STALIN 


From a photograph which he autographed for the 


author of this article 


Czar’s police did not know him, and he 
was exiled for only three years, manag- 
ing to escape in 1911. 

Stalin at this time was either excep- 
tionally clever or exceptionally lucky, 
for the Czar’s police always accused him 
of relatively minor crimes: of being the 
organizer of some street parade, the edi- 
tor of some illegal publication, the leader 
of a strike, and so forth. Consequently, 
while he was always in trouble, his sen- 
tences were relatively light. In April, 
1912, he was again arrested and exiled. 
In September of the same year he es- 
caped across the border into Cracow, in 
Austria, and was able to take part in the 
conference of the party with Lenin, when 
he was elected a member of the Central 
Committee. 

Some Russian revolutionists of this 
period spent considerable time abroad 


studying in comparative se- 
curity. Not so Stalin. He 
was always at the most dan- 
gerous front, giving himself 
unsparingly to the illegal 
work of his party. In 1913 
he took part in the elective 
campaign for the fourth 
Duma (congress) and be- 
came leader of the Bolshevist 
faction. At that time he 
was also one of the editors 
of the illegal Bolshevist pa- 
pers, The Star and The 
Truth. In February, 1913, 
he was arrested for the sixth 
time and exiled under a 
heavy guard. This time he 
did not escape and was freed 
only by the February revo- 
lution. 

In the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion Stalin was one of the 
committee of five who man- 
aged the uprising, working 
shoulder to shoulder with 
Lenin and strongly favoring 
the seizure of power, in op- 
position to Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, who cautioned de- 
lay. From 1917 to 1923 he 
was People’s Commissar of 
Nationalities, the man who 
initiated the successful policy 
of giving cultural autonomy and local 
freedom to the nationalities within 
the Union. Besides this, from 1919 to 
1920, he was People’s Commissar for 
Workers and Peasants Inspection, and 
from 1920 to 1923 a member of the Rev- 
olutionary War Council of the Republic. 

The intervention in Russian affairs of 
England, France, Japan and the United 
States threw him into the civil war. 
He was sent from one front to another, 
serving against Udenitch, Denikin and 
the Poles, and, for his heroism he was 
decorated with the highest Soviet order 
of the Red Sign. 

It is always the custom for the Red 
Army soldiers to greet a commander 
with a cheer. On the front near Petro- 
grad one December, Stalin noticed that 
the soldiers did not greet him with en- 
thusiasm. Halting one whose tightly 
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compressed lips indicated complete si- 
lence, Stalin asked, “Why?” The man 
pointed to his own feet, clad only in 
straw sandals. Stalin immediately took 
off his own fine leather boots, gave them 
to the soldier, and took in return the 
straw sandals, which he wore all Winter, 
sharing the deprivation with his men. 
One of his comrades, Sturo, told me his 
adventures during the direst days of the 
civil war, when it was a race between 
starvation and defeat at the Allies’ 
hands. Stalin was food dictator. Said 


Sturo: 


I was commissioned to secure food for 
Baku. At that time Baku had a popula- 
tion of 200,000, with 75,000 workers. Grain 
was collected at the mouth of the river 
Volga to be distributed all over Russia. 
I carried my own armed force. After 
months of desperate work we had 300,000 
poods of wheat. Then I had to get boats 
to ship it to Baku. All was arranged and 
I was happy, when officers of Stalin ap- 
peared and confiscated it. In vain I 
showed my order from the Communists. 
Stalin’s men said, ‘‘It makes no differ- 
ence what orders you have. If we do 
not get grain and go back to Stalin with 
empty hands we shall be shot.’’ These 
men had a larger fighting force, and I 
realized that it would either mean a terri- 
ble fight or else surrender. Baku was 
starving. I decided to appeal personally 
to Stalin. 

At that time Stalin was virtually a dic- 
tator in the matter of securing grain. He 
almost never received any one in his 
room except his lieutenants. He was like 
a lion in his cage, always pacing up and 
down. In spite of everything, I managed 
to get to him and plead for Baku. Stalin 
brushed the plea aside with the state- 
ment, ‘‘What nonsense you are talking. 
If we lose Baku, it is nothing. We will 
take it again inside of a few months or 
a year at the most. If we lose Moscow, 
we lose everything. Then the revolution 
is ended.”’ he grain went to Stalin and 
Moscow. 


Perhaps the most striking military 
achievement of Stalin was his defense of 
the town of Tsaritsin, on the lower 
Volga, against the attacks of the anti- 


Bolshevist forces. 
been 
honor. 


The city has since 
rechristened Stalingrad in his 


SECRETARY OF COMMUNIST PARTY 


For a time Stalin worked as secretary 
to Lenin, then later he became General 
Secretary of the Communist party. Pre- 
viously this position had never been con- 
sidered of central strategic importance, 
being rather a routine job, consisting of 
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such formal and technical duties as pre- 
paring circular letters for the party 
organizations and outlining programs 
reached by the Central Committee. Stalin 
now made it the direct nerve centre of 
the party. It gave him the chance to 
send out political workers throughout 
Russia, and to learn from the inside the 
methods of political organization. His 
previous heroic work made every one rec- 
ognize his authority. He had a prestige 
with loyal party men which a former 
Menshevik such as Trotsky could never 
have. Able men crowded to work under 
him, so that he was able to build up a 
powerful political machine. Those who 
opposed him and the Majority were sent 
to remote districts; his supporters were 
rewarded with still more important posi- 
tions. It must be said also that he worked 
with amazing skill, and never opposed an 
important man except on an issue which 
commanded the warm support of the 
rest. 

It was in this way that he broke with 
Trotsky when the latter was being 
damned by all Communist leaders, in- 
cluding Zinoviev and Kameney. In spite 
of the break, Stalin favored retaining 
Trotsky on the powerful Political Bureau 
against the demands of Zinoviev and 
others for expulsion. Later, after Trot- 
sky was thoroughly disgraced, Zinoviev 
tried to oppose Stalin, but Stalin was 
able to marshal the others against Zino- 
viev. All those hostile to Stalin finally 
combined in a solid bloc known as “The 
Opposition.” Due to the fact that this 
Opposition was divided on its program, 
Stalin was able to defeat them over- 
whelmingly, and in January, 1928, to 
exile them to remote parts of Russia. As 
a result, Zinoviev and Kamenev recanted, 
and asked to be taken back into the 
party. 

Stalin today is a man of medium 
height, erect, well built, with a heavy 
black mustache, thick hair, dark pene- 
trating eyes and a handsome face. His 
speech is characteristic of the man, blunt 
and direct; he does not attempt to hide 
his meaning. On the other hand, as with 
so many key politicians, he does not place 
himself in the spotlight. Stalin, unlike 
Trotsky, never acted as if the revolution 
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were the opportunity for him to parade 
his genius. He is not an inspired orator 
or a brilliant writer, but he is a man of 
iron will, extraordinary energy and an 
utter lack of fear. There is little ques- 
tion that he is extraordinarily skillful 
and adroit in party politics. As he him- 
self admits, he is rough and harsh in 
dealing with those whom he believes to 
be enemies of the revolution. But he 
rules, partly at least, because he keeps to 
the middle of the road of Communist 
tactics. He does not venture forth on a 
new revolutionary policy until it has 
been discussed and rediscussed in the 
party conclaves, and has become the will 
of the overwhelming majority. 
According to Communist party law, 
the will of the Central Committee and 
behind it, of the Party Congress, is su- 
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preme. Once the congress has spoken, 
no matter how many differences there 
may have been on a party issue, all must 
unite whole-heartedly and sincerely as 
one man to execute the party decision. 
But who selects the delegates to the 
Party Congress? How are their opinions 
formed? Obviously the General Secre- 
tary of the party more than any one 
other man can influence the agenda of 
the congress and the votes of the dele- 
gates. Scattered over Russia are 24,000 
paid workers. Stalin is at the head of 
the party apparatus. He directs the in- 
structions which radiate out to all the 
central governmental party organs. He 
can mold and influence party opinion as 
no other single man. Furthermore, once 
he has secured a majority in the con- 
gress, all later opposition can be effec- 
tively silenced. For example, when Stalin 


secured an overwhelming majority in 


the Party Congress against Zinoviev, he 
could send the best party leaders, such 
as Kalinin and Tomsky, to Leningrad to 
tell the rank and file why Zinoviev was 
wrong. On the other hand, Zinoviev was 
forbidden to defend himself because the 
majority of the party had already spo- 
ken. Between Party Congresses, the Cen- 
tral Committee is all powerful. If a 
newspaper editor makes uncomfortable 
attacks against a majority leader, he 
can be removed to another position of 
importance. Like good soldiers, every 
Communist must obey an order from the 
Central Committee without murmuring. 


Most IMPORTANT MAN IN RUSSIA TODAY 


It would be easy to magnify the réle 
which Stalin is now playing. He is 
easily the most important man in Russia 
today, but the entire theory of Commu- 
nist tactics is that the individual is noth- 
ing, the party is everything. Stalin rules 
because he has his ear close to the 
ground and knows what the rank and 
file of the party want. He has an extraor- 
dinary knack of keeping in touch with 
the changing moods of the common peo- 
ple, especially of the peasants. We have 
already mentioned the fact that long be- 
fore he took the reins of power he in- 
augurated the policy of cultural auton- 
omy for subject nationalities. This is 
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going even further than the United 
States has done. In the Philippines we 
have ruled that the schools shall be car- 
ried on in English. Stalin insisted that, 
in contradiction to the policy of the Czar, 
every subject group could study in their 
own dialect or language and could have 
full power to print books and newspapers 
in their own tongue. In 1924 Stalin 
insisted on democracy in the villages. He 
sensed the desire of the peasants for 
more economic liberty, and was instru- 
mental in passing a law, against party 
opposition, giving the peasant greater 
freedom in hiring help. Again, he has con- 
sistently opposed going to the extremes 
urged by Trotsky against the wealthy 
and middle class peasant. Trotsky would 
have taxed or persecuted them out of 
existence. Stalin said: “Let us use them 
as far as we can to aid the revolution.” 

It seems clear that in Stalin the Com- 
munist party has only been practicing 
“the survival of the fittest.” Trotsky 
was perhaps more brilliant, but he was 
unreliable. He had a tendency “to fly 
off the handle.” Moreover, Trotsky has 
been ill for a good share of the time 
since Lenin died, whereas Stalin has been 
physically always able to stay at the 
helm. This has inevitably affected their 
relative success. 

Although Stalin has often been called 
a dictator, he is a dictator only of the 
American variety, a political boss who 
rules because he knows how to work with 
others. He could be displaced at a mo- 
ment’s notice by the Central Committee 
of the party. As one of its members 
told me, however, “Whom could we elect 
to his place? Of course he has his faults.” 
Le:in said in his Last Testament: 


Comrade Stalin, having become General 
Secretary, has concentrated an enormous 
power in his hands; and I am not sure 
that he always knows how to use that 
power with sufficient caution. On the 
other hand, Comrade Trotsky * * * is dis- 
tinguished by his exceptional abilities— 
personally he is, to be sure, the most able 
man in the present Central Committee— 
but also by his too far-reaching self-con- 
fidence and a disposition to be too much 
attracted by the purely administrative 
side of affairs. 

These two qualities of the two most 
able leaders of the present Central Com- 
mittee might, quite innocently, lead to a 
split. * * * 

Stalin is too rough, and this fault, en- 
tirely supportable in relations among us 
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Communists, becomes insupportable in 
the office of General Secretary. There- 
fore I propose to the comrades to find a 
way to remove Stalin from that position 
and appoint to it another man who dif- 
fers from Stalin—more patient, more 
loyal, more polite, and more attentive to 
comrades. 

Another Communist said to me: “But 
what would be the alternative if we 
asked Stalin to resign? To be sure, 
we could put in Trotsky, but that would 
mean unthinkable disaster.” 

Stalin is a genuine believer in Commu- 
nist principles; in spite of all that has 
been said about his conservatism, he has 
merely tried to harmonize practice 
with realities. It is quite possible that 
history will rank him, next to Lenin, the 
outstanding figure in the Russian Revo- 
lution. 

[An interesting view of Stalin’s relation 
to the present position of the Soviet 
régime is contained in a letter which 
reached New York after the above arti- 
cle by Professor Jerome Davis was writ- 
ten. Trotsky, who early in February 
was reported to be traveling to Turkey, 
wrote this letter at Alma-Ata on Oct. 
21, 1928, before he was banished to Tur- 
key. The letter reads in part: 

“T have already more than once called 
attention to the fact that the victorious 
bourgeois counter-revolution must take 
the form of Fascism or Bonapartism, 
but absolutely cannot take the form of 
bourgeois democracy of which the soft- 
headed Mensheviki dream. Kamenev 
has never understood that to this day. 
In his recent conversation with vur com- 
cades, Kamenev described the situation 
in the country as if after a certain pe- 
riod ‘Kerensky’ would stand at the 
threshold. Decidedly not. If one must 
mention Kerensky, then it would be bet- 
ter to say that right now, under the 
Centrist régime, the country is compelled 
to pass through a ‘Kerensky period up- 
side down.’ 

“The function of the historic Kerensky 
period consisted in this: That on its 
back the power of the bourgeoisie passed 
over to the proletariat. The historic réle 
of the Stalin period consists in this: 
That upon its back the power is gliding 
over from the proletariat to the bour- 
geoisie; in general the post-Lenin leader- 
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ship is unwinding the October film in a 
reverse direction. And the Stalin period 
is-this same Kerensky period moving 
toward the Right. In a country which 
has been shaken by the greatest revolu- 
tion the bourgeois order cannot possibly 
assume a democratic form. For victory, 
and for the maintenance of this victory, 
the bourgeoisie must have a supreme and 
purely military concentration of power, 
lifting itself above the classes, but hav- 
ing as its immediate point of support the 
kulak. That is Bonapartism. The Ther- 
midor is only a stage on the road to Bo- 
napartism. This stage does not have to 
be realized completely. The counter- 
revolution can ‘jump over’ one or an- 
other step. In a Thermidorian, and still 
more in a completely Bonapartist over- 
throw, the army plays a great réle—in 
the second case, the decisive réle. For 
this reason, we must follow with the 
greatest attention the processes that are 
taking place in the army. 

“We must not forget that in the June 
report to the Moscow conference of party 
workers the Right ‘leader’ [Rykov], re- 
ferring to his friend Klim said: ‘If you 


undertake any more extraordinary meas- 
ures, the army will answer with an in- 


surrection.’ That is a very significant 
formulation—half prophecy and half 
threat. Indeed it may be three-quarters 
threat. But who is making the threat? 
The new property holders through the 
commanding apparatus of the army. The 
apparatus through Klim. Here you have 
also, so to speak, the Bonapartist candi- 
date Klim. It would be extremely naive 
to object that he would make a very 
diminutive Bonaparte. There have been 
different Bonapartes. There was not 
only Napoleon I but also Napoleon III, 
who was a very pitiable specimen. When 
the possessing classes find it necessary 
they will make, to use a Stalinist ex- 
pression, ‘a prince out of a gutter-snipe.’ 
Yes, events can develop in such a way 
that Klim (one of these Klims) may 
spring forth as a ‘prince.’ That will be 
a third kind of Bonaparte. But that 
would not prevent him from destroying 
the revolution. They say that Klim has 
gone over from a Right position to the 
Right Centre and is supporting ‘the mas- 
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ter’ [Stalin]. But such combinations at 
the top are formed and can be torn apart 
in twenty-four hours by an impetus from 
without. Moreover, it does not have to be 
Klim. If he won’t do it, then Budenny. 
We have no lack of Bonapartes. 

“A bloodless victory of the party 
apparatus of the Centrists over the 
Right would not do away with the 
Thermidorian - Bonapartist perspective, 
but would only change and postpone it. 
An independent victory of the Centrists 
without the Opposition, without the 
masses, can only succeed through an in- 
creased repression, through a further 
narrowing of the mass basis of Centrism, 
through a further consolidation of the 
Centrist faction with the apparatus of 
governmental repression [G. P. U.] and, 
finally, with the commanding apparatus 
of the army, in which the party life is 
long ago extinct, since no one is permit- 
ted to hold other opinions there than 
those which Bubnov is ordered to propa- 
gate. As a result of these consolidations, 
will the master himself eventually mount 
the white horse, or will he be found lying 
under Klim’s horse? From the class 
standpoint that is quite unimportant. 

“We thus come to the conclusion that 
a ‘victory’ of the Right would lead di- 
rectly along the Thermidorian-Bonapar- 
tist road; a ‘victory’ of the Centrists 
would lead zigzag along the same road. 
Is there any real difference? In the 
final historic consequence there is no 
difference. Centrism presents only a 
variety of conciliation (in the given case, 
with the new proprietors, with the bour- 
geois society, which is attempting to 
form itself anew), but this only as the 
final historic consequence. At the pres- 
ent stage, however, Centrism reflects on 
a much larger scale the broad strata of 
the ‘superior’ workers. The Right has 
its roots in the new, and chiefly the 
peasant, proprietorship. It would be a 
very crude mistake to ignore this strug- 
gle between them. 

“The Centrists do not want to break 
openly with the workers. They fear this 
break much more than the Right, which 
above all does not want to offend the 
property holders. 

“We do not promise the building of 
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socialism in one country; that is known. 
We have never said and do not say that 
we possess a wonder-working recipe 
which will remove the contradictions of 
socialist development in a capitalist en- 
circlement. What we have to offer is a 
correct orientation, a correct prognosis, 
and the correct class line deriving from 
it. The axis of our domestic policy is 
the maintenance of power in the hands 
of the proletariat—or more accurately, 
the return to the proletariat of this 
power, which has been usurped by the 
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apparatus, and a further reinforcement 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
upon the basis of a systematic improve- 
ment of the daily material life conditions 
of the working class. There are no other 
recipes and none are needed. 

“The Opposition has a correct line. 
The task is to make this the line of the 
proletarian vanguard. To this end we 
must be wholly imbued with a conscious- 
ness of the great historic mission which 
is ours, and we must act with genuine 
Bolshevist courage.” ] 


Agrarian Problem 


By DR. VERA A. MICHELES 


tive Committee of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics adopted 
a project of law regarding the division 
and utilization of land, as well as a five- 
year plan intended to raise agricultural 
productivity from 30 to 35 per cent. 
The adoption of these measures marks 
the culmination of a far-reaching con- 
flict within the Russian Communist Party 
concerning the basic principles of agra- 
rian policy as well as an attempt to 
meet the political problems which have 
arisen in the village. These measures 
assumed particular political significance 
in view of the fact that the annual elec- 
tions to the soviets, from the village and 
the factory to the All-Union Congress, 
were then in progress. 

When the Soviet Government came to 
power in 1917, it was faced with the task 
of establishing the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, which Marx had regarded 
as practicable only in highly industrial- 
ized communities, in a country primarily 
agricultural. One of the first acts of the 
Soviet Government was the nationaliza- 
tion of the land by the famous decree of 
Nov. 8, 1917, the material portions of 
which read as follows: 

The right of private ownership of land 


(): Dec. 15, 1928, the Central Execu- 
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is abolished forever. 
sold, bought, leased, mortgaged, or alien- 


Land cannot be 


ated in any manner whatsoever. All 
lands—State, appanage, cabinet, monas- 
tery, church, entail, private, communal, 
peasant, and any other lands—pass to the 
nation without indemnification and are 
turned over to the use of those who till 
them. * * * 

All Russian citizens (male or female) 
who are willing to till the land, either by 
themselves or with the assistance of their 
families or in collective groups, are en- 
titled to the use of the land, as long as 
they are able to cultivate it. Hired labor 
is not permitted. ‘* * * 

The land is to be divided equally among 
the toilers, according to needs or labor 
capacity, depending on local conditions. 


Though the land was nationalized in 


‘ principle, in practice it was divided into 


small properties. With the exception of 
the area occupied by State farms (about 
4 per cent of the total), and by “collec- 
tive” farms (land leased to a group of 
peasants to be cultivated in common), 
the land was turned over to individual 
peasants for cultivation. Unlike the city 
proletarian envisaged by the Communist 
Manifesto, the Russian peasant found 
himself in a position to lose far more 
than his chains should Communism be- 
come an actuality in the village. Lenin 
clearly foresaw the danger inherent in 
small-scale land ownership. Speaking at 
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the Eighth Congress of Soviets in 1920, 
he said: 

As long as we live in a country of small 
land owners, Russia offers a more secure 
economic basis for capitalism than for 
communism. This it is necessary to re- 
member. Every one who has carefully ob- 
served village life, as compared with city 
life, knows that we have not uprooted 
capitalism, have not destroyed the basis, 
the foundation of the internal enemy. 
The latter thrives on small-scale farm- 
ing; there is only one method of de- 
stroying it, and that is to transfer the 
economy of the country, including agri- 
culture, to a new technical basis, to the 
technical basis of modern scale produc- 
tion. Electricity offers this basis. Com- 
munism is Soviet power plus the electrifi- 
cation of the country. 

He advocated electrification and “co- 
operative collectivism” as measures es- 
sential to effect the transition of agri- 
culture from the basis of individual 
land holding to that of collective owner- 
ship. He considered the union of work- 
man and peasant, of town and village, 
the only permanent foundation of Soviet 
power, and was ready to meet the de- 
mands of the peasants whenever this 
union was threatened. The New Eco- 
nomic Policy adopted in 1921 was in- 
tended to meet such an emergency. In 
1918-1920 the peasant had been forced 
to surrender his grain to the State; he 
was regarded merely as the agent of the 
State, without personal claims to the 
product of his labor. Agricultural pro- 
duction had fallen off to an alarming de- 
gree. The New Economic Policy per- 
mitted the peasant to bring his grain to 
a free market; a tax in kind was substi- 
tuted for requisitions. These measures 
hastened the differentiation which had 
already begun in the village between the 
rich (usually the more enterprising) 
peasant—the kulak (tight fist)—and the 
poor and “middle” peasant. The results 
of the New Economic Policy were con- 
solidated by the regulations adopted by 
the Fourteenth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party in 1925. These regu- 
lations permitted the renting of land for 
limited periods of time, and the employ- 
ment of a certain amount of wage labor. 


THE MENACE OF THE RICH PEASANT 


The political as well as the economic 
rise of the kulak was facilitated by this 
change in agrarian policy: he could not 
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only rent land, thus increasing his hold- 
ings, and cultivate it intensively by 
means of hired labor; he could not only 
lease machinery and cattle to the poorer 
peasant, and sell grain to him on onerous 
terms; he also acquired political weight 
in the village, and could exercise a def- 
inite influence on the village elections 
and on the policy of the village soviet. 
He thus came into conflict with the poor 
and “middle” peasants on economic 
grounds, and with the government on 
political grounds. In the eyes of the 
government he became, to use Maurice 
Doob’s happy phrase, “the capitalist-in- 
embryo,” the enemy of the collectivistic 
system. 

The rise of the kulak was viewed with 
alarm by the left group in the Russian 
Communist party, and especially by its 
leader, Trotsky. The differentiation of 
class interests in the village appeared to 
Trotsky to imperil the very foundations 
of Soviet power, and to be in direct con- 
tradiction with Bolshevist theory, which 
looks to the eventual establishment of 
a society free from class distinctions. 
“He advocated the economic and political 
extirpation of the kulak. “The party,” 
he said, “ought to oppose a shattering 
resistance to all tendencies directed 
toward annulling or undermining the 
nationalization of the land, one of the 
foundation pillars of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” The kulak, the ex- 
ploiter, should be deprived of political 
rights, and the renting of land by him 
should be subject to supervision by the 
State. He summed up his program as 
follows (L. Trotsky: The Real Situation 
in Russia. Translated by Max Eastman. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1928, 
p. 67): 

In the class struggle now going on in 
the country the party must stand, not 
in words, but in deeds, at the head of 
the farm hands, the poor peasants, and 
the basic mass of the middle peasants, 


and organize them against the exploita- 
tive aspirations of the kulak. 


Members of the Communist party who 
have advocated lenient treatment of the 
kulak have been accused of a tendency to 
the Right both by the Trotskyists and by 
the ruling group, for which Stalin is 


spokesman. Their thesis, as expressed 
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by Frumkin, Assistant Commissar for 
Foreign and Domestic Trade, in June, 
1928, and again in November, is that a 
marked regression may be observed in 
agriculture—a regression attributable to 
the destruction of incentive on the part 
of the peasant by the Soviet Govern- 
ment—and that agricultural productivity 
can be raised only by measures directed 
at the furtherance of the interests of the 
individual peasant. 

The Soviet Government thus found 
itself between the devil and the deep sea; 
between the acute economic necessity of 
raising agricultural production in order 
to feed the workman and provide a sur- 
plus for export, and the political danger 
inherent in a policy of laissez-faire to- 
ward the kulak. The problem was thor- 
oughly discussed by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Russian Commu- 
nist party in November. Stalin, the sec- 
retary of the party, stated on Nov. 19 


that the main task of the Soviet Gov- — 


ernment was to raise the technical level 
of agriculture to that of industry; to 


create large-scale agriculture side by side | 


with large-scale industry. “Either we 
shall solve this problem,” he said, “and 
then final victory is assured, or we shall 
fail to solve it, and then a return to 
capitalism may become inevitable.” 

He reiterated Lenin’s view that a rift 
between town and village must be avoid- 
ed at all costs. He answered Frumkin’s 
arguments by stating that the decrease 
in grain production for the past year 
was due, not to the absence of incentive 
on the part of the peasant, but to the 
unfavorable conditions in the Ukraine 
and in certain regions of Northern Cau- 
casia. He denied that the peasant’s in- 
centive to produce had been destroyed by 
the Soviet Government. Rykov, presi- 
dent of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, speaking on Nov. 30, went further, 
however, and admitted that the peasant’s 
incentive had been weakened; he advo- 
cated the substitution of interest in the 
welfare of the State for private interest 
as the remedy. 

Stalin conceded that individual farms 
still produced six times more grain than 
the State and “collective” farms, but 
argued that the latter two types were 
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politically desirable (as a foundation for 
collectivism) and technically advanced. 
He pronounced himself strongly in favor 
of an intensive development of “coopera- 
tive collectivism” to be financed by the 
State. 

Stalin’s analysis of Russia’s economic 
situation emphasized the central position 
of the peasant. Grain, he said, is needed 
both for consumption at home and for 
export abroad. The peasant, however, 
demands both consumption goods (cloth, 
sugar, kerosene, and so forth) and pro- 
duction goods (tractors, and so forth) 
in exchange for his grain. The supply 
of these goods falls far short of the de- 
mand for them, as a result of the rise in 
the standard of living of both peasants 
and workmen. The price at which they 
sell is inordinately high as a result of 
the transfer of the means of production 
from the manufacture of consumption 
goods to that of production goods—a 
condition made necessary by the terms 
of the fiv-year industrial plan. The 
purchase of production goods abroad is 
hampered by the lack of an exportable 
surplus of grain. The only way out of 
this vicious circle is to be found in a 
rapid increase of grain production. 


STALIN’s SOLUTION 


The political divergence observable in 
the village Stalin ascribed to the devel- 
opment of capitalistic interests and as- 
pirations on the basis of small-scale pro- 


duction. The kulak, he said, represents 
a tendency to the Right, an attempt at 
adaptation to bourgeois ideology. The 
tendency to the Right he compared to 
the tendency to the Left: both, he 
claimed, are deviations from the line of 
Lenin’s policy. “The Communist party is 
the monolithic party of the revolutionary 
proletariat.” It must oppose both Right 
and Left tendencies—the former “idea- 
logically,” since it has not yet become 
crystallized (although practical measures 
are not thereby precluded), the latter 
both “idealogically” and practically (the 
practical measures apparently consisting 
in the exile and imprisonment of mem- 
bers of the Left group). 

The economic measures which Stalin, 
and following him Rykov and Kalinin, 








recommended, may be summarized as 
follows: (1) to replace the plow by the 
tractor—in other words to raise the 
technical level of agriculture; (2) to in- 
crease the area of land under cultivation; 
(3) to increase the yield per acre, by 
means of rotation of crops, the use of 
improved grain and fertilizers, and so 
forth. The political remedy advocated 
by them was the exclusion of the kulak 
from the elections—the kulak being de- 
fined as a peasant engaged in exploita- 
tion, either by employing hired labor, 
leasing machinery, or selling grain on 
onerous terms—and the encouragement 
of the political activities of the poor and 
“middle” peasants, the village prole- 
tariat. 


THE FIVE-YEAR AGRARIAN PLAN 


The project of law regarding the divi- 
sion and utilization of land and the five- 
year agrarian plan adopted on Dec. 15, 
1928, embody and develop this program. 
All transactions conflicting with the prin- 
ciple of nationalization of land, either 
directly or indirectly, such as sale and 
purchase, mortgage, gift, exchange, and 
so forth, are to be regarded as null and 
void and become punishable by law. The 
division and utilization of land is to be 
placed under the strict supervision of 
the State. “Collective farms,” the poor 
and “middle” peasants are to be given 
priority in the use of land in the order 
named. Persons deprived of the right to 
elect the Soviets are given last choice; 
this provision strikes directly at the eco- 
nomic power of the kulak. Various priv- 
ileges are to be extended by the State to 
“collective farms” and measures are to 
be taken for the further development of 
State farms.* The renting of land is to 





*The Soviet Union has at present 45,475 
collective farms, embracing over 500,000 in- 
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be rigidly regulated, and is prohibited 
to the kulak. The local Soviets, purified 
of kulak elements, are to be entrusted 
with the regulation of the division and 
utilization of land. 

The five-year agrarian plan provides 
for the extension of credits by the State 
to the poor and “middle” peasants for 
the purchase of machinery, improved 
grain and fertilizers; for the develop- 
ment of experimental stations and of 
agricultural schools; and, in general, for 
the creation of a material interest on the 
part of the poor and “middle” peasants 
in the welfare of the State. 

It may be seen that the agrarian pro- 
gram adopted by the Soviet Government 
embodies the suggestions made by the 
exiled Trotsky, recently reported to have 
been banished from Turkestan and to 
have taken refuge in Turkey. The class 
conflict in the village, on paper at least, 
has resulted in victory for the village 
proletariat—the poor and “middle” peas- 
ants. The kulak has been shorn of eco- 
nomic resources and of political power? 
The fundamental problem presented by 
Frumkin—a problem on the solution of 
which the permanent success of Com- 
munism depends—still remains: will in- 
terest in the welfare of the State furnish 
the peasant with the necessary incentive 
for intensive production? Premier Rykov, 
in an address made public on Feb. 3, 
made clear the Government’s intention to 
encourage the “middle” peasantry in 
every way. 
dividual peasant holdings, about 2 per cent 
of all the farms in the country. The plans 
of the Soviet Government for the creation 
of large State farms provided for taking 
up about 5,000,000 hectares of land. The 
allocation of some land tracts was — 
in 1928, and plowing was begun on ten 
State farms during that year (153,000 hec- 


tares). At the same time agrarian redis- 
tribution was carried out on 1,500,000 hec- 


tares for State farms in 1929.—Editor, Cur- 
RENT HstTory. 
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at Arlington 
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With Introductory Note 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


HISTORIAN OF THE UNITED STATES GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


One of the precious possessions of the American people is the body of 
documents and personal memorabilia directly relating to George Washington. 
Besides the precious memorials at Mount Vernon and the collection at Arling- 
ton, many tangible things connected with Washington have been handed down 
to or through the descendants of his brothers and sisters and the Custis family. 
Many other families possess letters and personal objects. All these will 
soon be catalogued and characterized by the George Washington Bicentennial 
Committee. 

As for Washington letters and documents, the great collections are those 
of the New York Public Library, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and 
the Huntington Library in California; above all, the eighty or more manu- 
script volumes in the Library of Congress, including about a thousand letters 
never yet published. All these will be included in the projected Writings of 
Washington, in twenty-five volumes, for which an appropriation is now 
pending in Congress. These rich stores, revealing the strong business 
capacity of Washington, his literary skill, and his personal character, will 
soon be open for the use of the American people. 

The recent announcement of the unearthing of a set of documents in a 
Virginia farmhouse is welcome to all Washington’s fellow-countrymen. 
The hair trunk brought to light contains hundreds of documents, presumably 
connected with the family of Betty Washington, sister of George Washington, 
perhaps also including some unpublished material from Washington’s own 
hand. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


the historic Potomac River, directly 
opposite the Lincoln Memorial, is the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of the 


[' Arlington National Cemetery, across 


World War. Adjacent to the Tomb and 
crowning the forest-clad Virginia hills 
stands the large white-columned Custis- 
Lee mansion, better known as Arlington 
House, which was built more than a cen- 
tury ago by George Washington’s adopt- 
ed son, George Washington Parke Custis, 
and the so-called “restoration” of which 
has recently been authorized by Con- 
gress. The old mansion has, nevertheless, 
at no time been allowed to deteriorate to 
any appreciable extent during the sixty- 
eight years since the government took 
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charge of the Custis estate of over a 
thousand acres. Just as Mount Vernon 
has been restored to the condition in 
which it was when Washington spent his 
last peaceful years on the shores of the 
tidewater Potomac, so it is hoped to pre- 
serve Arlington House for present and 
future generations. The first $10,000 
has already been appropriated, and the 
work is going forward under the direc- 
tion of the Quartermaster General of the 
Army, in charge of the National Ceme- 
tery. 

Though Arlington House be restored, 
all the money in the world may not bring 
back the priceless heirlooms of George 
and Martha Washington, which for more 











than half a century were the pride of 
George Washington Parke Custis, when 
he was master of Arlington House Es- 
tate. Some of these world-famous Cus- 
tis family heirlooms are back at Mount 
Vernon, the nation’s first and foremost 
shrine; some are in the National Mu- 
seum in Washington. The few unac- 
counted for are scattered here and there, 
among the families related to the Lees 
of Virginia, who would not part with 
them for a king’s ransom. 

George Washington died on Dec. 14, 
1799, but the family household at Mount 
Vernon was not broken up until Martha 
Washington died in 1802, at which time 
title to Mount Vernon passed to Bushrod 
Washington, a nephew of the General. 
George Washington Parke Custis, grand- 
son of Martha Washington, who with his 
sister, Nelly Custis, had been reared at 
Mount Vernon since early childhood, was 
a beneficiary of his adopted father’s 
bounty, and was named as one of the 
executors of his last will and testament. 
Upon the death of his grandmother he 
inherited a large portion of the personal 
and household effects of George and 
Martha Washington. When the house- 
hold at Mount Vernon was dissolved, 
young Custis, a very rich man at less 
than 19 years of age, decided he would 
erect a home for himself on his Arling- 
ton estate, which he had inherited from 
his father, John Parke. Custis. He at 
once began building the grand mansion 
that today crowns the heights on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac. To this 
spacious and elegant home he brought 
his Virginia bride, Mary Lee Fitzhugh, 
a daughter of William Fitzhugh, — of 
Chatham, when she was a girl still in 
her teens, and he himself had just 
reached his majority. 

The Washington heirlooms from 
Mount Vernon were the pride of Mr. 
Custis during his lifetime; he was ever 
happy to show them for the admiration 
of his distinguished guests. A story is 
told of his old negro slave butler, that 
while serving punch at Arlington House, 
using a silver tray and punch cups that 
had belonged to George Washington, he 
softly reminded each guest that he had 
the honor of drinking from Washington’s 
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very own punch cups, served from his 
own silver tray. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “MoUNT VERNON” 


The old hall lantern of Mount Vernon 
hung in Arlington House for over fifty 
years and was remembered and comment- 
ed upon by Lafayette in 1824, when he 
was a guest of Mr. Custis during his 
farewell tour of the United States. The 
lantern was a gift to Lawrence Wash- 
ington from Admiral Vernon of the Brit- 
ish Navy, under whom the elder brother 
of George Washington served as a young 
man, and for whom he later named his 
estate Mount Vernon. Mr. Custis also 
owned the “Cincinnati china,” presented 
to Washington by the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati; the famous punch bowl, with the 
picture of a full-rigged ship in the bot- 
tom, and on the side a shield bearing the 
initials, “G. W.,” made expressly for the 
General when first President of the 
United States; the half-length portrait 
of Washington at the age of 40, in the 
uniform of a Virginia colonel, by Charles 
Willson Pealey son of Rembrandt Peale, 
and the first portrait of Washington ever 
painted; the well-known iron chest, in 
which Martha Washington kept ~_ her 
Bank of England: securities; the great 
mahogany four-poster bed, with curtains, 
upon which George Washington died; 
the black walnut, Hepplewhite sideboard, 
which had belonged to Lawrence Wash- 
ington; the camp tent of the General, 
used by him throughout the Revolution- 
ary War, and under which Lord Corn- 
wallis had been received as a prisoner of 
war and a guest at Yorktown, after the 
surrender of his army; Martha Wash- 
ington’s tea table; the massive silver tea 
service, made for Washington in 1789, 
engraved with the arms of the Washing- 
ton family; the famous porcelain vases 
from London; the Peale portrait of La- 
fayette, painted for Washington in 1779; 
miniatures, silver, furniture and bric-a- 
brac, that had been at Mount Vernon as 
part of the household furnishings and 
equipment during the lifetime of George 
and Martha Washington. The General’s 
war tent was occasionally unpacked from 
the leather portmanteau and pitched 
upon the lawn at Arlington for any 
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guest Mr. Custis wished 
particularly to honor. 

On June 30, 1831, at 
Arlington House, Mary 
Ann Randolph Custis, 
only surviving child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Custis, 
became the bride of 
Robert E. Lee, then a 
Lieutenant in the 
United States Army. 
All of the seven Lee 
children, with one pos- 
sible exception, were 
born at Arlington, and 
it was from there that 
Colonel Lee was or- 
dered to Harper’s Ferry 
in 1859, in command 
of the United States 
Marines, to suppress 
John Brown’s raid, the 
prelude to the Civil 
War. Upon the death 
of her father, in 1875, 
Mrs. Lee became the 
life-tenant of Arling- 
ton. 

At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, Robert 
E. Lee was living at 
Arlington with his 
family. Aithough ten- 
dered the command of 
the Union Army, he declined the honor, 
and on April 20, 1861, resigned his com- 
mission. Two days later he was sum- 
moned to Richmond, where he was of- 
fered and accepted command of the 
Southern forces that soon became the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 


SALVAGING THE RELICS 


At this crisis in the affairs of the na- 
tion and the Lee family, Mrs. Lee at 
once began to dismantle Arlington 
House, and to remove its treasured fur- 
nishings and heirlooms deeper into Vir- 
ginia. From Richmond General Lee wrote 
to her almost daily urging her to hurry. 
He knew the storm was due to break any 
day, and that Arlington House estate 
would then quickly feel the iron heel of 
war. Mrs. Lee had all but finished her 
heavy task when, on the night of the 23d 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


This painting by Charles Willson Peale shows Washing- 
ton in the uniform of a Virginia Colonel 


of May, the Union soldiers began their 
march from Washington into. Virginia. 
By noon the next day Arlington and all 
the south side of the Potomac as far as 


Alexandria was in possession of the 
Union Army. General Irvin McDowell 
took up his headauarters at Arlington 
House. Although Mrs. Lee is supposed 
to have gone to near-by relatives before 
the Union troops arrived at Arlington on 
May 24, 1861, old “Uncle Jim” Parks, an 
ex-slave of the Custis and Lee families, 
is authority for the statement that Mrs. 
Lee was still at the mansion at that 
time. He says he saw her drive away in 
the carriage a few days thereafter, with 
an escort of Federal cavalry and a pass 
from General McDowell to carry her 
through the Union lines. 

The first information about the Wash- 
ington relics left at Arlington by Mrs. 








Lee is contained in the following letter 
from General McDowell to Brig. Gen. S. 
Williams, dated Jan. 7, 1862: 


General: Shortly after coming into 
the command of the then department 
Northeast Virginia, with my headquar- 
ters at this place, I received a letter 
from Mrs. R. E. Lee, daughter of the 
former proprietor of this house, and 
from an expression in it I received the 
impression that all of the Mount Ver- 
non relics which had been deposited 
here had been removed at the time of 
her leaving, and I remained under this 
belief till a few days since. 

On my coming here I found the house 
occupied for public purposes, and for 
reasons not necessary to go into at this 
time I refrained from ‘occupying it per- 
sonally, but encamped near it; and dur- 
ing the several times I have been here 
I have continued in camp, until a very 
recent period, when an injury com- 
pelled me to seek quarters indoors. 

A short time ago an old negro woman 
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From a painting by Charles Willson Peale, 
Washington 
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beheasne. to the estate came to tell me 
she had been intrusted by her mistress 
with the key of.one of the cellar rooms, 
and that some time back this room had 
been broken into and was now open, 
and as it contained china which was 
exposed, the boxes in which it had been 
packed having been broken open, she 
wished to be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of having the key. I had the 
door closed, and also that of the gar- 
ret, which I found had been broken 
open. 

_ Last week the Hon. Caleb Lyons, be- 
ing here on a visit and léarning of 
these facts, expressed a wish to see 
this china, as having frequently been 
a guest of Mr. Custis he was well ac- 
quainted with everything in his posses- 
sion which had belonged to General 
Washington. 

His inspection resulted in the discov- 
ery that the cellar room contained, 
first, the remains of a set of china 
which had been presented by the So- 
ciety of Cincinnati to General Wash- 
ington, which will be found described 
and drawn page 
240, ‘‘Mount Ver- 
non and Its Asso- 
ciations,’’ by Ben- 
son J. Lossing. 

Second. Two 
pieces of a set of 
china presented by 
the officers of the 
French Army to 
Mrs. pena e) tar 
which+will be 
found described 
and drawn on 
page 241, same 
work. 

Third. Two vases 
presented to Gen- 
eral Washington 
by Mr. Vaughn, 
which will be 
found described 
and drawn pages 


174, 175, same 
work. 

General Wash- 
ington’s punch 


bowl, with the pic- 
ture of a ship in 
it, described and 
drawn page 303, 
same work, was 
here but a _ short 
time before (as I 
am informed by 
those who saw it 
in the cellar), but 
has been stolen. 
There is no ques- 
tion as to the gen- 
uineness of these 
relics. Seeing that 
I had been mis- 
taken in the belief 
that there were no 
relics of Washing- 
ton at Arlington, I 
have called on the 
old servants and 
have ascertained 


ordered by hat besides those 
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Campbell Art Co. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE IN 1852 
From a painting by John Ross Key 


before mentioned, there are here the 
following articles: 

First. General Washington’s tea table, 
described page 303 of Lossing’s work. 

Second. ‘General Washington’s tent, 
described page 126, same work. 

Third. Two gilt ornaments for can- 
delabras, described page 301, same 
work. 

There are also some pieces of furni- 
ture brought here from Mount’ Vernon, 
but whether they belonged to General 
Washington or the Custis family is not 
clear. 

I have during the times I have been 
here endeavored to take the greatest 
care of this house and its. furniture, 
and of the grounds, &c., but from what 
has been done and what will be done 
in the changes to take place in the dif- 
ferent persons who may occupy this 
house with their staff, servants, folow- 
ers, &c., and the crowd of curiosity- 
seekers constantly coming here, this 
place is not a safe one for the preserva- 
tion of anything that is known to have 
an historical interest small or great. 

There is also in the garret a quantit 
of papers of the Custis family, whic 
are supposed to contain many of those 
of Washington, Lafayette, &c. These 
are not safe from pilfering hands. None 
of these can now be sent to the family 
to whom they belong. 

They are interesting to a large class 
both North and South, and I feel I 
should not be fully acquitted of dis- 
charging my duty if I did not bring 
the subject to the attention of superior 
authority, that some steps may be 
taken in the matter. 

It has been suggested that they 
should be placed in the Patent Office or 
the Smithsonian Institute, and Major 


L. Williams, Sixth Cavalry, whose fam- 
ily is in some way connected with that 
of the proprietors, suggests to me that 
his aunt in Georgetown will gladly take 
charge of them. I am interested only 
in their preservation, and shall gladly 
follow any instructions concerning 
them the Major General commanding 
may be pleased to order or indicate. 

I inclose a list of the china referred 
to, and have the honor to be, very re- 
spectfully, your most obedient servant. 

Just when these relics of the first 

President were taken away from Arling- 
ton House, upon the authority of Secre- 
tary of War Stanton, is not entirely 
clear. However, we do know that they 
were given in charge of Honorable Caleb 
Lyons, who had them carried to Wash- 
ington, where they were stored in the 
United States Patent Office for “safe- 
keeping.” There was a desk, presumably 
belonging to General Robert E. Lee, 
which was sent to the War Department, 
where it remained in seclusion until 1913, 
when it was returned to Arlington 
House, where it is today. That desk may 
have been the identical desk owned by 
Daniel Parke Custis, first husband of 
Martha Washington, which she _ be- 
queathed to her grandson, George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis. However, it is 
fairly certain that it was the desk upon 


which Colonel Lee wrote his famous let- 
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ter to General Winfield Scott on April 
20, 1861, in which he said: “Save in de- 
fense of my native State I never desire 
again to draw my sword.” 


VICISSITUDES OF THE FOUR-POSTER 


The most cherished possession of the 
Custis and Lee families was the great 
Colonial four-poster bed upon which 
Washington died. Where it remained 
secreted during the stormy days of the 
rebellion we do not know. Mrs. Lee may 
have taken it, along with other priceless 
possessions, to Ravensworth, or she may 
have removed these things still further 
into Virginia. The vicinity of Fairfax 
Court House was certainly not a safe 
place for partisans of either North or 
South. 

However, the contemplation today of 
this sacred relic bumping over the Vir- 
ginia country roads in a farm wagon, 
which probably is literally a fact, since 
there was no other means of transporta- 
tion available at the time, is interesting 
but not amusing. Putting these posses- 
sions of George Washington beyond the 
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reach of invading Yankee soldiers was 
anything but humorous to Mrs. Robert E. 
Lee and posterity owes her its deep grat- 
itude. Except for her heroic efforts, it is 
doubtful if we could go to Mount Vernon 
today and see that quaint south bedroom 
arranged just as it was the last day the 
General occupied it. And this being so, 
who will deny to Mrs. Lee the praise her 
name deserves in saving from her thea 
enemies her own family heirlooms of our 
first President? In 1876, George Wash- 
ington Custis Lee, her eldest son, deeded 
the George Washington bed to the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association. 

In 1869 Mrs. Lee made an effort to 
recover her property. She wrote a per- 
sonal letter from Lexington, Va., to 
President Andrew Johnson, calling to his 
attention the terms of her father’s will, 
by which the George Washington relics 
were bequeathed to her for life, and at 
her death were “to go to my eldest 
grandson, George Washington Custis 
Lee, and to descend from him, entire and 
unchanged, to my latest posterity.” Evi- 
dently the President was impressed with 
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The room in Arlington House in which Robert E. Lee and Mary Ann Randolph 
Custis were married in 1831 
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The room at Mount Vernon in which George Washington died in 1799 


the fact that the government had no 


valid claim upon the articles. The sub- 
ject was discussed at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Cabinet, and as a result, the 
Secretary of the Interior, O. H. Brown- 
ing, was instructed to advise Mrs. Lee 
that the George Washington relics would 
be returned. However, this was not at- 
tended to promptly, which was unfortu- 
nate for Mrs. Lee. On April 5, 1869, 
Mr. Jones of Kentucky introduced the 
following resolution in the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

. . that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary be instructed to inquire into the 
propriety of restoring to Mrs. Mary Cus- 
tis Lee the articles in the Patent Office 
known as the Mount Vernon relics and 
said to have been taken from her home 
at Arlington during the war. . 

The resolution was adopted and re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, which did not report until nearly 
a year later,»March 7, 1870. During that 
interval of time it is evident that the 
committee conducted a thorough investi- 
gation, corresponding with the Interior 
Department, and summoning witnesses. 
The report of the committee was of the 
opinion that the relics should be returned 
to Mrs. Lee, and a joint resolution was 
introduced in the House directing the 


Secretary of the Interior to restore to 
Mrs. Lee her property. The resolution 
passed the House April 9, 1870, and 
went to the Senate, where it was never 
voted upon, but died with the closing ses- 
sion of the Forty-first Congress. Mrs. 
Lee passed away in 1873, three years 
after her distinguished husband. 

In 1883 the entire collection of George 
Washington relics was removed from the 
Patent Office of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and placed in the National Museum. 
These included a number of relics that 
Mr. Custis had donated during his life- 
time, as well as those brought over from 
Arlington during the Civil War. From 
time to time the Regents of Mount Ver- 
non tried to obtain custody of some of 
them, armed with authorizations from 
General George Washington Custis Lee, 
who had succeeded his father, Robert E. 
Lee, as president of Washington and Lee 
University. 


RETURN OF THE HEIRLOOMS 


In 1901, during the second administra- 
tion of President McKinley, General G. 
W. Custis Lee made a final, successful 
effort to obtain the Custis family heir- 
looms, through Senator John W. Daniel 


of Virginia, who took up the question in 
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person with the President. On April 25, 
1901, President McKinley wrote as fol- 
lows to Senator Daniel: 


My dear Sir: 

On behalf of George Washington Cus- 
tis Lee, you have applied to me for the 
restoration of certain relics of George 
Washington now in the Smithsonian 
Institution. These articles came from 
Mount Vernon .and before the Civil 
War were the property of George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, the grandson of 
Martha Washington and the owner of 
Arlington, who, on his death in 1857, 
left them by his will, along with the 
Arlington estate, to his daughter, Mary 
Ann Randolph Lee, the wife of Robert 
E. Lee, during her natural life and then 
to nis eldest grandson, George Wash- 
ington Custis Lee, ‘‘to descend from 
him, entire and unchanged, to my 
(his) latest posterity.’’ 

The relics were at Arlington when the 
Civil War began, and early in 1862 were 
turned over to General McDoweil, then 
in command there, by a servant of the 
Lee family, who became alarmed for 
their safety. The General, interested 
in their preservation, sent them to the 
Patent Office for safekeeping, whence 
they were transferred to their present 
place of deposit. It does not appear 
that the Government ever took any 
steps to divest the title of Mrs. Lee 
and her son to them, or ever claimed 
any title of its own. All the Govern- 
ment did was to accept the trust of 
their custody at a time when the owner 
could not protect them and they were 
consequently exposed to the risk of 
destruction. The need for such protec- 
tion having ceased, and the trust volun- 
tarily assumed having been discharged, 
it will afford me great satisfaction to 
give direction for the restoration to the 
present head of a historic family of 


Washington’s flute and the harpsichord which he gave to 
Nellie Custis 
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these cherished heirlooms of the Father 
of his Country. 


On May 10, 1901, Attorney General 
Knox wrote to Samuel P. Langley, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, di- 
recting the return of the Washington 
relics to General Custis Lee. 

Mr. T. T. Belote, Curator of History 
for the Smithsonian Institution, sets 
forth the following list of articles that _ 
had come from Arlington House Estate, 
returned to General Custis Lee in 1901: 


Two cotton embroidered bed curtains, 
the handiwork of Martha Washington. 

One heavy white woolen blanket. 

One oval top mahogany table with two 
drop leaves, one drawer, and drop loop 
handles (Mrs. Washington’s tea table). 

One carved walnut chair with cover 
worn off. 

_ One mahogany wash stand with fold- 
ing cover for the top, and sliding look- 
ing glass in the back. 

Two veneered and inlaid knife cases. 

One chest of drawers for spices. 

Two glass candelabra with 
branches and nine pendants. 

One dressing case with four large 
drawers at the bottom and ten small ones 
at the sides of the mirror. 

One satin lambrequin. 

One calico bed curtain. 

Two pieces of curtain looping repre- 
senting foliage. 

One dinner set (Cincinnati china). 

One large blue porcelain meat dish (Old 
India China). 

Three blue glass finger bowls. 

One brown earthenware tea pot. 

The remains of the set of china known 
as the ‘‘Martha Washington China.”’ 

One oval gilt frame cheval glass, and 
lot of gilded orna- 
mentation that was 
arranged above. 

One large, square, 
iron frame hall lan- 
tern. 

One oak chair. 

_ Two cast-iron and- 
irons. 

One small studded 
iron treasure chest. 

One large  porce- 
lain vase ornament- 
ed in blue and gold. 

One small porce- 
lain vase ornament- 
ed in blue and gold. 

One large punch 
bowl. 

Parts of three tents 
with tent pins, guy 
ropes and poles. 


Not all the things 
restored to General 
Lee’s ownership in 
1901 were actually 
taken away from the 
National Museum; 


three 
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some of them are still there among the 
Washington relics. However, the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association again assert- 
ed its claim to the famous hall lantern, 
and Mr. Harrison H. Dodge, superintend- 
ent of Mount Vernon, personally went 
to the museum, secured the lantern and 
carried it back to Mount Vernon, where 
it is today. 

The Peale portrait of George Wash- 
ington at the age of 40, painted in 1772, 
and that of Lafayette by the same artist, 
painted in 1779, are today in the Lee 
Memorial Chapel of the Washington and 
Lee University at Lexington, Va., to 
which they were presented by General 
Custis Lee. 

The harpsichord belonging to Nelly 
Custis, which Washington purchased for 
her in London in 1793, remained at 
Mount Vernon until 1802. Nelly Custis 
had married Major Lawrence Lewis, 
nephew of the General, who bequeathed 
them his Dogue Creek farm of 2,000 
acres near Mount Vernon, where Major 
Lewis built Woodlawn, subsequently 


owned by the late Senator Oscar Under- 
wood. The harpsichord, therefore, went 


to Woodlawn. It, too, must have jour- 
neyed considerably over country roads, 
like Washington’s bed, because Nelly 
Custis Lewis and her husband thereafter 
removed their household to Audley, 
Clarke County, Virginia, where she died 
in 1852. Both she and her husband are 
buried at Mount Vernon. After her 
death, the instrument, it is _ believed, 
came to Arlington House. In 1859, two 
years after the death of George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, this famous, much- 
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traveled old musical instrument was re- 
turned to Mount Vernon. It was the 
first of the Washington relics received 
by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, 
which, in 1858, contracted to buy the na- 
tional shrine from John Augustine Wash- 
ington, great-nephew of Bushrod Wash- 
ington. The association made its final 
payment in December, 1859, and formally 
took possession of Mount Vernon on Feb. 
22, 1860. 


THE LEWIS COLLECTION 


The government retains a notable col- 
lection of the nation’s heirlooms of 
George and Martha Washington at the 
National Museum, some of which were 
allowed to remain there in May, 1901. 
In June, 1878, Congress appropriated 
$12,000 with which to purchase the 
“Lewis Collection” from the descendants 
of Nelly Custis Lewis. This entire col- 
lection is now in the National Museum. 

Since 1859 from time to time, the relics 
of George and Martha Washington have 
been drifting back to Mount Vernon. 
Many years ago the Mount Vernon 
Ladies Association found a bookcase or 
secretary for sale in Washington, and 
identified it as once having been at 
Mount Vernon and later at Arlington 
House. It was purchased and restored 
to Mount Vernon. We know where most 
of George Washington’s belongings are 
today. Not all of them are back at the 
shrine on the Potomac, nor in the Na- 
tional Museum, under the care of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The descendants 
of Mrs. Robert E. Lee retain some of 
them. As the years pass they come back, 
piece by piece, to Mount Vernon. 





Emilio Portes Gil—Mexico’s New 


President 
By MANUEL GAMIO 


A LEADING MEXICAN SCIENTIST AND AUTHORITY ON ETHNICAL AND AGRARIAN QUESTIONS 


HE old Palace of the Viceroys gives 
forth today an impression of peace 
and good-cheer. The display of 
power, the atmosphere of severity, fear 
and tragedy, which the continuous pres- 
ence of military presidents created 
therein, have disappeared. The visitor 
feels at home while passing through the 
wide corridors, and admires at ease its 
colonial motives, which for a number of 
years his terrified spirit could not per- 
ceive. These reflections passed through 
my mind as I stood recently with a friend 
at the top of the copper balustrade 
watching the coming and going of people 
and automobiles in the great central 
patio. 
Juarez, Madero, Lerdo, great civil 
presidents, had also brought cheer to the 
somber palace. Men of law and ideals 


- had no need of the sword nor of blood 


to redeem the people through the two 
great social movements—that of the Re- 
form and that of 1910—which, after that 
of Independerce, are the most important 
that have shaken Mexico. “With the 
great legacy of these patriots in the 
background, what part will Provisional 
President Emilio Portes Gil, who also is 
not a military leader, play in the history 
of this country?” I asked myself as I 
entered the President’s room. 

Young and vigorous, of medium height, 
clear, dark complexion typical of the in- 
habitants of the coast, clear-eyed, a dig- 
nified and courteous manner, a strong 
but kindly face—such is. the man at first 
sight, and I fear that his aspect will dis- 
appoint the morbid expectations of for- 
eigners familiar with the classic type of 
Indo-Iberic tyrant. And how long will 
he satisfy the Mexican conservatives, 
many of whom want Mexico ruled by 
iron-fisted men who inherit the ferocious 
jaws of the gorilla and whose gaze is as 
hostile and ruthless as a tiger’s? His 
conversation is easy and agreeable, for 


he assumes no theatrical attitude or sol- 
emn “pose”; he does not engage in re- 
peated pauses nor in prolonged muteness 
which fatigue and confuse the inter- 
viewer. He speaks simply and clearly, 
as we are accustomed to hear people talk 
with whom we deal every day. Such is 
the first strong impression made by the 
personality of Mexico’s new President. 
Portes Gil was not the typical, na- 
tionally popular man when he rose to 
power. His name was not on the lips 
of the people when the death of General 
Obreg6n made necessary the coming out 
of candidates for the provisional presi- 
dency. He was known as one of the 
numerous political friends and fellow-be- 
lievers of Obregén and Calles, and as 
one of the governors who governed his 
native State, Tamaulipas, judiciously. 
This lack of great popularity, however, 
was no obstacle, for he was elected ac- 
cording to law, the election of Pro- 
visional President belonging exclusively 
to Congress. He was chosen, probably, 
because in him were found the very spe- 
cial qualifications which the critical po- 
litical situation required, and which were: 
first, to be a man with a satisfactory 
revolutionary record, and second, to have 
the sympathy of the two predominating 
political groups—the wing of the Partido 
Obregonista, which is in favor of Calles, 
and the other wing of the same party 
which is in opposition. Besides, it was 
indispensable that not only should he 
have no connection whatsoever with the 
Partido Laborista (Labor Party), or 
with the directing body of the Confedera- 
cién Regional Obrera Mexicana (the 
Mexican Confederation of Labor), but 
that he oppose them, since these political 
labor bodies were undoubtedly condemned 
by both wings of the Partido Obregonista 
to separate. Lastly, it was necessary that 
the Partido Ante-Reeleccionista, which 
had been a sworn enemy of Obregonism 
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and Callism, should not turn its hostility 
upon him. Portes Gil filled all these re- 
quirements, and was therefore elected by 
Congress without any discussion, and the 
political groups and parties of all colors 
unanimously approved his election to 
power. In spite of this, unconditional 
enemies of the Calles régime, politicians 
envious of Portes Gil, and the public, 
which does not take part in political 
secrets, but remembers the strong con- 
trol of all its actions by the ex-President, 
shouted loud protests, and charged that 
the new President was an exclusive crea- 
tion, an unconditional instrument of 
Calles, and that he would in reality con- 
tinue to govern as personally and as ex- 
clusively as Calles did during his tenure 
of office. 


ENLIGHTENING DEVELOPMENTS 


During the first month’s working of 
the new government, important events 
have taken place which begin to show 
clearly the personality of the Provisional 


President, and throw light on Calles’s at- 
titude. 


One of the first and most expressive 
orders of Portes Gil has been that of 
granting ample liberty of expression to 
the press, which during the Government 
of Calles was muzzled. As a result of this 
measure several papers have published 
in their columns vigorous and continuous 
attacks on General Calles, and no editor 
has been persecuted in any way. 

One of the problems to which Portes 
Gil gave his enthusiastic attention when 
he governed the State of Tamaulipas 
was the development of labor and its 
harmonious relations with the rest of the 
social groups, so that he was well able to 
estimate the state of corruption into 
which the leaders had brought the Par- 
tido Laborista and the Confedera- 
cién Regional Obrera Mexicana. These 
leaders understood that if as a Governor 
it had been difficult for Portes Gil to 
combat them successfully, as a President 
it would now be easy for him to anni- 
hilate them. So, before and after he 
assumed the Presidency, they made him 
the object of strong political attacks and 
threats. Furthermore, depending upon 
the fact that Calles had always been a 
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firm supporter of labor and a faithful 
friend of its leaders, they planned to make 
him an enemy and political antagonist of 
Portes Gil, charging him with statements 
which confirmed this attitude. The Pres- 
ident remained serene in the face of the 
intense commotion which these incidents 
produced in the Republic. Fortunately 
all the social elements hurried to assure 
him of their firm support. Calles, not- 
withstanding the affection which he 
might still have for his favorite children, 
the labor leaders, repudiated them with- 
out hesitation, and publicly announced 
his support of Portes Gil, for which rea- 
son tne Partido Laborista and the direct- 
ing body of the C. R. O. M. were practi- 
cally annihilated. 

One of the worst drawbacks of the 
Calles Government was the corruption of 
the Administration of Justice. In accord- 
ance with the new law which gives the 
Executive Power the right of electing 
members of the Judicial Power, provid- 
ing that their election be approved by 
Congress, Portes Gil, who is a lawyer by 
profession, and therefore intimately fa- 
miliar with Mexican law, did away with 
the stained judicial robes of crafty mag- 
istrates, and acted so circumspectly 
when electing the new guardians of 
Justice that the respective appointments 
were unanimously confirmed by the Leg- 
islative Power and applauded by the pub- 
lic in general. 

Something which still impresses the 
Mexicans as a remembrance of the tragic 
nightmare are the “summary execu- 
tions” which until recent months were 
put into effect with horrible frequency. 
Those vile assassinations which any chief 
of the army and even secondary members 
of the Police committed unpunished— 
assassinations of rebels, politicians, and 
even absolutely innocent men who were 
but victims of base intrigues—have been 
energetically condemned and absolutely 
prohibited by the new President. 

Finally, the construction of gigantic 
dams and canals for land irrigation, prin- 
cipally in very arid regions of the coun- 
try, won the most enthusiastic and per- 
sonal support of Calles, who dedicated to 
these works enormous sums from the na- 
tional treasury and left a number of 
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EMILIO PORTES GIL 


A photograph of Mexico’s provisional President taken dur- 
ing the first meeting of his new Cabinet at the National 


Palace 


them unfinished. Portes Gil is well ac- 
quainted with recent investigations that 
prove, after more than twenty years’ 
work and the investment of thousands of 
millions of pesos, how problematic is the 
result which similar works have wrought 
in Europe and the United States, so that 
even if determined to finish the works 
started by Calles, he will not expend any 
more money on this irrigation project, 
which is doomed to failure. 


INDEPENDENCE OF JUDGMENT 


These examples are enough to demon- 
strate that Portes Gil not only declines 
to follow the governmental path traced 
by Calles, but that in various political 
matters of the greatest importance he 
has already adopted plans diametrically 
opposed to those which Calles followed, 
and that probably he will continue in this 
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same way as long as it 
is justifiable and usefui 
to the country. Does 
this attitude mean that 
Portes Gil has declared 
himself an enemy of 
Calles and of the lai- 
ter’s system of govern- 
ment? Such a hypothe- 
sis is not logical, be- 
cause Portes Gil, with 
his profound insight, 
cannot but note the po- 
litical dangers which 
such a ruthless course 
would lead to, notwith- 
standing the. fact that 
this might or might not 
be useful from other 
points of view. On the 
other hand, Portes Gil 
would thereby lay him- 
self open to the charge 
of ingratitude, since it 
was Calles who ap- 
pointed him to the Sec- 
retaria de Gobernacion 
(State Department), 
which in Mexico has 
been the vestibule to the 
Presidency, and who 
contributed with his 
powerful influence to- 
ward his being elected 
President by Congress. The logical 
consequence of a clear observation of 
the present situation is that Portes 
Gil, though a political fellow-belicver 
and a sincere and devoted friend of ex- 
President Calles, has not given any evi- 
dence so far of being a political puppet 
of Calles. Conscious of the unanimous 
support of the public, he directs and 
manages his administration and inter- 
prets the needs of the country according 
to his own personal judgment and the 
suggestions of his collaborators, without 
stopping to wonder whether his attitude 
coincides with that General Calles fol- 
lowed during his administration, nor does 
he sacrifice the national interest to 
gratitude, which, however noble or re- 
spectable a sentiment it may be, is of an 
exclusively individual character and must 
be placed below collective welfare. Of 
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course, we are far from believing that he 
does not consult, and probably frequent- 
ly, Calles’s opinion in cases where the 
latter’s experience is valuable. Undoubt- 
edly he does, for if he did not we would 
consider it a great mistake on his part. 

Contrasting with the general approval, 
which Portes Gil’s manly and indepen- 
dent policy has won so far, the following 
particular aspects are considered as con- 
tradictory. In his inauguration procla- 
mation he solemnly declared that he 
would expect, from all his collaborators, 
not only a revolutionary past, but also 
competence, and political and private 
honesty. But the make-up of the Presi- 
dential Cabinet does not fulfil such a 
strict promise, although, as a whole, it 
is much superior to the one appointed by 
Calles. The secretaries and sub-secre- 
taries which Portes Gil named to re- 
place the preceding ones have generally 
won public approval. Among those who 
are a heritage of the preceding Cabinet, 
there are some who have a brilliant rep- 
utation and fine qualities, such as Secre- 
tary of War Amaro, who is the best re- 
organizer and “cleanser” that the army 
has had in many years. The same can 
be said of Montes de Oca, an honest and 
active Secretary of the Treasury. On 
the other hand, there are also the worst 
that Calles had, not only for their well- 
known incompetence, but also for their 
lack of honesty, when it is not for both 
reasons. The same can be said of some 
public officers who, although not form- 
ing part of the Cabinet, take an active 
part in the administration. 

The present government is also per- 
sistently criticized because of its severity 
with regard to numerous political exiles, 
who are denied their return to Mexico 
notwithstanding the fact that no law ex- 
ists which justifies such a measure. 


ATTITUDE OF EX-PRESIDENT CALLES 


Let us now study the attitude of ex- 
President Calles. This is of great im- 
portance because, unfortunately, in our 
country, the influence of the outgoing 
President has as much weight, or more 
so, than that of the incoming President, 
especially regarding the maintenance of 
civil peace. Calles became President with 
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a resolve to organize and develop person- 
ally all or almost all the program of his 
government, trusting to his own super- 
abundant energies and his extreme self- 
confidence. As he stated, he did not be- 
lieve that truly competent and intellec- 
tual men would arise from the revolu- 
tionary movement. For this reason, when 
he formed his Cabinet he surrounded 
himself with some collaborators who 
were very fine and honorable men, but 
also with others who were automatons— 
faithful, it is true, to his person, but in- 
tellectually nil, and in many cases abso- 
lutely lacking in honesty and morality, 
Thanks to such a system, Calles made 
many serious mistakes, which were 
sometimes deliberately made and other 
times unconsciously, for, busy as he was 
with the thousand different political and 
administrative duties which he centered 
upon himself, it was impossible for him 
to distinguish the efficient and worthy 
acts of his government from the non-ef- 
ficient and prejudicial ones. The autom- 
atons of his Cabinet did not try to open 
his eyes, either because of their extreme 
spirit of flattery, or because they them- 
selves were unable to perceive such mis- 
takes. When honorable members of his 
Cabinet showed him frankly and sincere- 
ly the serious irregularities of his admin- 
istration, the servile and evil ones around 
him influenced him so much against 
those who criticized that as a result 
those persons left the Cabinet. 

We believe that Calles is at present 
going through the explicable psychologi- 
cal process of intense mental reaction 
which frequently characterizes rulers of 
an absorbing and imposing personality, 
whose government has been “iron- 
fisted,” wnen they retire to the inactivity 
of private life. An eloquent demonstra- 
tion of the initial development of this 
process is the apparently disconcerting 
declaration made by Calles before Con- 
gress a few days before leaving the 
Presidency in favor of harmony with ref- 
erence to the religious question. This 
attitude can be also found in his sugges- 
tion that Congress should discuss this re- 
ligious question with reactionary and 
Catholic enemies. This stand, taken just 
at the moment when the religious rebels 
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were more bitter and irreconcilable than 
ever toward the laws which Calles him- 
self had proclaimed, and which he had 
imposed with blood and fire for three 
years, was wholly symptomatic of the 
psychological process noted above. 
Living now in an environment where 
the sincere voices of those who were 
hitherto forbidden to talk may be freely 
heard, away from false friends and 
would-be politicians, as well as from the 
struggle of interests and passion, and 
their conflicts which continuously shook 
his administration, Calles today is prob- 
ably devoting himself to a silent work of 
introspection, criticising his past acts 
and recognizing his errors. Only thus can 
one explain why, when Portes Gil, a sin- 
cere friend of his, and desirous of being 
an honest and efficient ruler, dictates 
logical measures diametrically opposed 
to the analogous proposals Calles dictat- 
ed during his term of office, the latter 
recognizes the justice of such a proced- 
ure. This attitude is comprehensible 


only in a man who has a great grip on 
himself—the exceptional 


faculty that 
characterizes Calles. In fact, his work is 
not only characterized by mistakes, like 
the ones pointed out in this article, but 
is also composed of deeds of great im- 
portance, which not only needed a clear 
and sound judgment, but also great en- 
ergy and strong decision. History will 
engrave upon her best pages not only the 
fact, very rare in Mexico, that a Presi- 
dent of such power as Calles has peace- 
fully retired forever from the Presidency 
at the end of his legal term, but also 
that, notwithstanding the undeniable po- 
litical force he could count upon, he de- 
cided to retire in the most absolute way 
from the national political arena, accord- 
ing to the promise he recently made the 
Mexican people. 


NEW PRESIDENT’S MAIN TENDENCIES 


So much for Calles. What now are 
the distinguishing tendencies of his suc- 
cessor, so far as they can be perceived 
today? Three such tendencies are clear 
and unmistakable; first, his non-military 
trend; second, his educational ideals, and 
third, his opinions of labor problems. 

In a warlike country such as Mexico 
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has been and is, a military career finds 
many sympathizers, especially among 
those who have been mixed up in poli- 
tics; but he escaped the temptation. Fif- 
teen years ago he was Assistant Chief, 
then Chief of the Department of Military 
Justice. After that he became Legal 
Counselor at the Department of War and 
Reviser of Military Laws. These titles 
are more than sufficient to win for any 
Mexican the eagle of Brigadier General. 
Fortunately, being a  thorough-going 
civilian, militarism repulsed him. Once 
a bachelor of the “Escuela Preparatoria 
de Tamaulipas” (Preparatory School of 
Tamaulipas) and a lawyer of the “Escue- 
la Libre de Derecho,” he started on his 
march toward success. For four terms 
he was a Federal Deputy for the State 
of Tamaulipas, and afterward occupied 
the position of State Secretary, Provi- 
sional Governor, and finally Constitu- 
tional Governor, of that State. All this 
gave him a perfect understanding of the 
characteristics of our politics and the 
mental attitude of our masses, and fitted 
him preeminently to rise to the Presi- 
dency and rule the country. 

The educational program of Portes 
Gil, with regard to our great social 
masses, especially the Indians, is dif- 
ferent from the antiquated system used 
hitherto in Mexico. This is due to the 
fact that he does not merely want to 
teach the A B C, and rudimentary and 
almost useless theoretical subjects, but 
desires to create a spiritual- understand- 
ing and especially to promote the growth 
of a national consciousness among those 
forsaken pariahs, as well as a true ma- 
terial betterment of their miserable 
standard of living. During his long trips 
through nearly all of the Republic, and 
through his contact with these humble 
elements, he grasped the fact that for 
centuries they had been really country- 
less, that they knew nothing of their fel- 
low countrymen, of the members of their 
own race who live in other regions of 
the country; that they had no idea of 
the important function which they exer- 
cise as dynamic builders of a nation, 
whose organization, importance, and even 
existence they ignore: poor creatures, 
who live merely for the instinct of con- 
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servation, isolated and traditionally pes- 
simistic. Portes Gil believes that the 
first educational duty of a ruler consists 
in raising the fallen spirit of these men, 
in teaching them their value and the in- 
fluence they exercise in the development 
of the country, in bringing them together 
so they may know their country’s ideals 
and aspirations and learn to harmonize 
with one another; in teaching them that 
their country is not merely the corner of 
the earth where they were born, but a 
great land whose different regions also 
offer them the same protection, refuge 
and help as those which today lead them 
to love exclusively their remote little 
village. From the lips of the President 
this noble and new educational doctrine 
finds simple but feeling expression, a 
doctrine whose nationalistic, sociological 
and geographical implications seem to 
me extremely important. 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATION 


Parallel with this emancipation of the 
spirit, a modern, constructive material 
education will be imparted. These social 


groups, which have vegetated in almost 
zoological conditions, will be taught to 
exist in a human way. They will be 
taught to perfect their agricultural and 
industrial methods of production, to ex- 
ploit the semi-virgin natural resources, 
to make their habitations more comfort- 
able, to eat more, to dress better, to live! 
In this educational work important ex- 
isting institutions will be used, such as 
the Regional Agricultural Schools and 
the Rural Normal Schools. Portes Gil is 
not unprepared for activity in the edu- 
cational sphere, since, during his gover- 
norship in Tamaulipas, he established 
over 300 schools, reorganized and en- 
larged the Regional School of Agricul- 
ture, and thoroughly studied the needs 
of men, women and children, creating 
for them in the State capital the “Es- 
cuela Hogar de Mujeres” (Women’s 
School of Domestic Science), the “Centro 
Cultural para Obreros” (Workers’ Cul- 
tural Centre), and the “Casa de Nifios” 
(Children’s Home). 

The labor problem was one of those 
which produced the most serious crisis 
in Mexico during the rule of Calles, be- 
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cause when the social and economic bet- 
terment reached by the laborer at certain 
periods and in determined regions was 
certain, this progress was checked by the 
infamous immorality of some of the prin- 
cipal labor leaders. In some places, such 
as the Port of Veracruz, the labor and 
social activities initiated since the time 
of Obregon were so bad that not only 
were the interests of the capital semi- 
annihilated, but employment and salaries 
had decreased, and the laborers’ standard 
of living was miserable. On the other 
hand, in Tamaulipas and especially in 
Tampico, the functioning of labor has 
been comparatively so satisfactory that 
the economic importance which Veracruz 
lost, has been rapidly acquired, in every 
sense, especially by Tampico. In fact, 
the living standard of the laborer in this 
place seems to be quite satisfactory, and 
its people occupy a favorable position 
due to their sensible social regulation of 
labor, their relatively harmonious rela- 
tions with capital, and their admin- 
istration of finances. The greater part 
of this is due to the method of organiza- 
tion suggested and favored by Portes 
Gil. 

The uncensurable private life of the 
new President, acknowledged by the most 
honest elements, was the decisive factor 
in the social hygiene campaign which he 
undertook in Tamaulipas, and which 
stressed especially the extermination of 
gambling and the abuse of alcohol. Not 
wishing to indulge in utopian and im- 
possible measures, that campaign limited 
itself to preventing the reopening of 
barroom doors which, for any reason, 
were closed by their proprietors; and to 
not giving permission for the opening of 
new barrooms. In various towns the 
sale of alcohol was definitely prohibited, 
and only the sale of beer was permitted. 

Portes Gil was not nationally popular 
when he ascended to the Presidency, but 
he has rapidly won wide popularity and 
confidence among the people, thanks to 
the balanced governmental action which 
he developed during the first month of 
his administration. Will he be able to 
keep that popularity and confidence? 
Only time will tell. 

Mexico City, Jan. 20, 1929. 
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HE murder of Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand at Sarajevo in 1914 was 
planned and executed by a group 
of Bosnian youths, Serbs and Croats, citi- 
zens of Austria-Hungary, with the as- 
sistance of certain members of “Ujedin- 
jenji ili Smrt” (Union or Death) or the 
Black Hand, a secret military organiza- 
tion of Serbia.t That much is definitely 
known. The possible participation of the 
Government of Serbia is a matter for 
conjecture, since there is no documentary 
evidence to prove the guilt or connivance 
of. the Serbian civil authorities. Until 
1924, the innocence of the Serbian Gov- 
ernment was not doubted. The correct 
attitude which that government main- 
tained during the crisis which precipi- 
tated the war and in face of the evident 
desire of Austria to force a clash of 
arms and her refusal to submit the dis- 
pute to an international tribunal con- 
vinced the world that Serbia had nothing 
to fear from impartial investigators. 
The war broke out because, as Professor 
Barnes says, Austria “was apparently 
willing to bring on a European war 
rather than to desist from her Serbian 
foray. * * *”2 
The revisionists, headed in this coun- 
try by Professor Barnes, in England by 
Miss Edith Durham, and in Germany by 
the German magazine Die Kriegsschuld- 
frage, have tried in recent years to justi- 
fy the attitude and behavior of the Vien- 
na Cabinet in 1914 by placing the blame 
for the murder of the Austrian heir ap- 
parent on the Serbian civil authorities. 
“In no respect has the newly revealed in- 
formation been more startling or revolu- 


1The best account of the actual execution 
of the plot_and of the psychological factors 
which led Danilo Tlitch and other members 
of ‘‘Mlada Bosna’’ to form the conspiracy 
may be found in Borivoje Jevtitch’s book- 
let, The Assassination of Sarajevo, Sara- 
jevo, 1923. 


Pee Ween ee pextes, The Genesis of the 
World War, 1926, p. 219. 


tionary than with regard to the explicit 
and direct guilt of Serbia,” says Pro- 
fessor Barnes, in the work quoted, p. 153. 
In another place the same authority 
writes, “The precious wartime legend of 
a ‘poor, innocent little Serbia’ who brave- 
ly defied extinction by the brutal and 
unprovoked Habsburg bully was dealt a 
staggering blow as early as 1923 by the 
revelation that the plot was laid and ex- 
ecuted by the Chief of the Intelligence 
Divisic of the Serbian General Staff, 
and that one of his two chief lieutenants, 
Milan Tsiganovitch, was a government 
employe and a confidant of Premier 
Pashitch of Serbia. (It will be shown 
later that Professor Barnes bases this 
all-important statement for this theory 
quite erroneously on the authority of 
Stanoje Stanojevitch.) Still there was 
little to implicate the Serbian Govern- 
ment in any direct fashion. In the last 
three years the revelations as to Serbian 
guilt in the Archduke’s assassination 
have been truly amazing. * * * Ljuba 
Jovanovitch, Minister of Education in 
the 1914 Serbian Cabinet, revealed how 
the Cabinet members had been told 
about the assassination plot by Premier 
Pasnitch at least three weeks before its 
execution. He admitted also that noth- 
ing was done to stop the plotters and no 
adequate warning passed to Austria.3 
Further, Professor Barnes claims that 
Premier Pashitch had failed to deny 
Jovanovitch’s statement. “The best he 
(R. W, Seton-Watson) could do, how- 
ever, was to get the veteran Premier to 
state that he gave the information in- 
formally before the Cabinet meeting had 
been called to order, so that it was not 
technically true that he had told a Cabi- 
net meeting about the plot.” From the 


’Barnes, ‘“‘A Revised Verdict on Guilt for 
World ar,’? CURRENT History, August, 
1927, p. 682 
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same source we learn, finally, that 
“within the last three years we have 
discovered conclusive evidence that the 
Serbian Royal family was fully cognizant 
of and supported the work of the ‘Black 
Hand.’ Both the King and the Crown 
Prince were aware of the plot in 1914.4 

The case against Serbia is complete. 
All that remains to be done is to exam- 
ine the evidence on which it rests. The 
purpose of this article is to show that 
the revisionists’ disclosures regarding 
the complicity of the Serbian civil au- 
thorities are based on insufficient evi- 
dence, and that in some cases the re- 
visionists have drawn unwarranted con- 
clusions from the works of Serbian au- 
thors. They have failed to consider the 
extent to which the views of these 
authors may have been influenced by 
their political ideas and affiliations; 


they had to depend on translations or 
secondary sources for their information; 
and finally their inability to understand 
the intricacies of the political situation 
in the Kingdom of Serbia and the psy- 
chology of the Yugoslav element in Bos- 


nia made it impossible for them to set 
forth the assassination of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand with its proper back- 
ground. 

The revisionists’ theory of Serbia’s war 
guilt is based mainly on the revelations 
of Stanoje Stanojevitch, Professor of 
History at the University of Belgrade, 
and of Ljuba Jovanovitch, Minister of 
Education in the Pashitch Cabinet in the 
Summer of 1914. Before the war they 
belonged to the same political party-—the 
party of Premier Pashitch—and were 
members of “Narodna Odbrana” (Na- 
tional Defense), a public organization 
for the promotion of cultural, economic 
and national interests of the Yugoslav 
race. This society, which had the offi- 
cial support of the Serbian civil govern- 


_tIbid., p._ 683. See also M. Bogitchevitch, 
“Weitere Einzelheiten itiber das Attentat 
von Sarajevo,’”’ Die Kriegsschuldfrage, Jan- 
uary: 1925, pp. 15-21, containing a review 
of Nikola Nenadovitch’s article on this sub- 
ject in La Fédération Balcanique, a Com- 
munist pebdoation in Vienna. This asser- 
tion of Professor Barnes is based on cer- 
tain oral statements made to him by cer- 
tain members of the Black Hand—the kind 
of evidence which a historian—particularly 
a proponent of ‘‘new history’—should not 
seriously consider. 
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ment, was mentioned in the Austrian ul- 
timatum to Serbia as being responsible 
for the murder of the heir apparent.5 
Stanojevitch and Jovanovitch throw the 
blame for the murder on “Ujedinjenje 
ili Smrt,” better known as the Black 
Hand, whose leader was Colonel Dragu- 
tin Dimitrijevitch, Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Division of the Serbian General 
Staff. 


THE STANOJEVITCH VERSION 


We will examine fir t the evidence of- 
fered by Professor Stanojevitch in his 
booklet on the assassination of the 
Archduke. The only reference to the 
murder occurs in the following passages: 


After the meeting of the German Em- 
peror William II and the Austrian heir 
apparent, Franz Ferdinand, at Kono- 
pisht, Colonel Dimitrijevitch, who was at 
that time the Chief of the Intelligence 
Division of the Serbian General Staff, 
received a confidential report from the 
Russian General Staff that the Russian 
Government had received reliable infor- 
mation that the German Emperor had 
given his approval to the plan of the 
Austrian heir aparent for the conquest 
of Serbia by Austria-Hungary and that 
he had promised him his help and moral 
support. Various reports which later 
came to Dimitrijevich convinced him that 
the Russian information was accurate. 
Fantastic and disturbing stories were 
circulated in Serbia about the decision 
reached at Konopisht; the people were 
excited and the situation charged with 
electricity! When the manoeuvres of 
the Austrian army were ordered in Bos- 
nia and when it was announced that 
Archduke Ferdinand was coming in per- 
son to Sarajevo, Dimitrijevitch was con- 
vinced that Austria-Hungary had decided 
to attack Serbia. After prolonged medi- 
tation—so he told the story in April, 1915 
—he came to the conclusion that the at- 
tack on Serbia and war could be avoided 
only by killing Archduke Ferdinand, who 
was at that time considered by all Ser- 
bians as the greatest enemy of Serbia 
and its people and as the main instigator 
of all action against them. 

Just at that time, Tankositch told 


‘The ultimatum reads: "* * * the arms 
and explosives with which the murderers 
were provided had been given them by 
Serbian officers and functionaries belong- 
ing to the ‘Narodna Odbrana’* * *’ The 
text is taken from Barnes, Genesis of 
World War, p. 193 


‘Stanoje Stanojevitch, The Assassination 
at Sarajevo, Belgrade, 1923, pp. 44-46. See 
also Stanojevitch, A History of the Serbian 
People, Belgrade, 1923, p. 98. Here the 
author says, without giving any source: 
“In the Spring of 1914, he (Franz Ferdi- 
nand) had a meeting with the German Em- 
peror William, and at that meeting they de- 
cided to undertake energetic measures 
against Serbia.’’ This and other quotations 
from Serbian originals have been trans- 
lated by the author of this article. 
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Dimitrijevitch that he had been ap- 
proached by two young men from Bosnia 
who told him that they came to him in 
the name of a group of Bosnian youths 
who had decided to kill Archduke Ferdi- 
nand during his visit in Sarajevo. They 
asked him for advice. 

Dimitrijevitch immediately accepted 
and approved this plan and told Tanko- 
sitch to teach the two youths how to 
handle firearms. This was done in the 
course of ten days. They then left, and 
according to a plan which was made in 
Sarajevo by Danilo Ilitch, a teacher, the 
plot was executed. 

Dimitrijevitch and Tankositch kept the 
whole affair entirely to themselves. On 
June 15, Dimitrijevitch called the meet- 
ing of the Central Committee of the or- 
ganization ‘‘Ujedinjenje ili Smrt’’ (the 
Black Hand), and told them that he and 
Tankositch had sent several men (ljude) 
to Bosnia to kill Archduke Ferdinand. 
He told them the reasons which pray of 
ed him to do so. As his main reason he 
gave the fact that Ferdinand wanted to 
provoke a war and that by killing him 
war would be prevented. Almost all 
members of the committee were opposed 
to the execution of this plan, and a long 
and lively debate ensued. Finally on the 
insistence of friends, Dimitrijevitch 
agreed to tell his people in Sarajevo not 
to execute their plan. It seems that he 
had actually done something in this di- 
rection, but whether his order came too 
late or the conspirators did not obey him 
is not known. 


This is the only reference which Stan- 
ojevitch makes to the origin of the Sara- 
jevo plot, except for a veiled suggestion 
that “a group of Austrian politicians” 
had played a part in the terrible tragedy. 
Stanojevitch made no contribution to our 
knowledge of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the origin of the plot. It was 
known at the time of the Sarajevo trial 
that the conspirators had received help 
from Major Voja Tankositch and Milan 
Tsiganovitch, but that the assassination 
would have taken place even without the 
assistance from Serbia. For foreign con- 
sumption Stanojevitch attempted (Il. c., 
pp. 38-44) to draw a distinction between 
the work and methods of “Narodna Od- 
brana” and the Black Hand, portraying 
the former as an idealistic and cultural 
organization, and the latter as a secret 
society with a sinister purpose. Stanoje- 
vitch nowhere states that the murder 
was planned by Dimitrijevitch, nor that 
Dimitrijevitch had any direct contact 
with the conspirators. He merely ac- 
cepted and approved the plan as outlined 
to him by Tankositch. Stanojevitch does 
not mention the name of Milan Tsigano- 
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vitch, nor does he state that Tsiganovitch 
was one of Dimitrijevitch’s two chief 
lieutenants and a confidant of Premier 
Pashitch. Yet both of these statements 
Professor Barnes has somehow discov- 
ered in Stanojevitch’s work.? This is a 
very serious error on the part of Pro- 
fessor Barnes, for if it can be proved 
that in 1914 Tsiganovitch was Pashitch’s 
agent, it would be difficult to deny that 
Pashitch had knowledge of ‘the plot. 


UNRELIABLE TESTIMONY 


The value of Stanojevitch’s work as a 
contribution to the literature on the or- 
igins of the World War depends entirely 
on his reputation as a historian and 
scholar, for he offers no documentary 
evidence for any of his contentions, and 
gives no sources of his information. We 
have already indicated that Stanoje- 
vitch’s political affiliations were such as 
to throw considerable doubt on his abil- 
ity to discuss this matter from the point 
of view of a detached scholar. That 
Stanojevitch’s purpose was not to throw 
light on the origin of the plot, but to be- 
muddle the issue by placing the responsi- 
bility for the murder on two dead offi- 
cers of the Serbian Army, is indicated, 
first, by his failure to mention the name 
of Milan Tsiganovitch, whose part in the 
plot he must have known; second, by his 
tendency to exaggerated sensationalism; 
and, third, by his statement that in 1916 
Colonel Dimitrijevitch “attempted to 
make contacts with the enemy and, it 
seems, organized a plot against the then 
heir apparent Alexander,” and that for 


' that reason he was condemned to death 


and shot in Salonika in June, 1917 (I. ¢., 
p. 42). This naive explanation of Dimi- 
trijevitch’s execution is sufficient to 
stamp Stanojevitch’s pamphlet as ordi- 
nary propaganda for a Serbian political 
party and for a cruelly blundering ré- 
gime.8 

Yet Professor Barnes calls Stanoje- 
vitch “a courageous professor of his- 
tory,” and seems to accept his statements 
at their face value.® Professor Sidney 


tBarnes, ‘‘A Revised Verdict,” 1. c., p. 682, 
footnote 42. 

8See Nova Evropa, 
and the Austrian Offer 
Peace,’’ Zagreb, June 21, 1924, pp. 549-561. 


*Barnes, Genesis of World War, p. 158. 


“The Salonika Trial 
for a Separate 
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B. Fay, on the other hand, rather arbi- 
trarily and on the basis of literature 
emanating from dubious sources, doubts 
certain parts of Stanojevitch’s theory, 
while apparently accepting other equally 
doubtful parts as true.1° Both these 
authorities doubt Stanojevitch’s explana- 
tion of the Salonika affair, but for some 
unknown reason they choose to believe 
that the Pashitch Government had no 
other motive for executing Dimitrije- 
vitch than that of preventing his speak- 
ing the truth about the murder of the 
Austrian heir apparent. 


THE JOVANOVITCH CHARGES 


Let us now examine the value of 
Ljuba Jovanovitch’s contribution to this 
subject. In an article published in Krv 
Slovenstva,11 Jovanovitch made the fol- 
lowing admissions: 


I do not remember whether it was at 
the end of May or at the beginning of 
June, when one day Mr. Pashitch—he 
conferred about this only with Stojan 
Protich, who was then the Minister of 
Interior, but this much he told the rest 
of us: that certain persons (neki) were 
making ready to go to Sarajevo to kill 
Franz Ferdinand, who was to reach that 
city and be received with many festivi- 
ties on St. Vitus’s Day. As they told me 
afterward, this was being prepared by a 
group of secretly organized persons and 
by patriotic Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
students in Belgrade. Mr. Pashitch and 
all of us said, and Stojan agreed to issue 
instructions to the frontier authorities on 
the Drina to prevent the youths from 
crossing over—they had already set out 
from Belgrade for that purpose. But 
those frontier ‘‘authorities’’ were them- 
selves members of the secret organiza- 
tion, and they did not carry out Stojan’s 
instructions, but reported to him—and he 
later to us—that the order had reached 
them too late, for the youths had already 
crossed over. 


On the basis of this testimony, Profes- 
sor Fay (1. ¢., p. 45) makes the following 
conclusions: 


* * * The whole Serbian Cabinet knew 
of the plot a month or so before the mur- 
der occurred, but took no effective meas- 
ures to prevent it. The Serbian Govern- 
ment was thus criminally negligent, to 
say the least. Not having nipped in the 
bud the plot prepared in their capital by 
one of their own general staff officers, 
and not having prevented the youths 
from crossing over into Bosnia * * * 
the Serbian Government should have at 


108. B. Fay, ‘‘Serbia’s Responsibility for 
the World War,’’ CurrENT History, October, 

25, p. 43, footnote 8, p. 44. 

11L,juka Jovanovitch, “After St. Vitus 
“ 1914,” Krv Slovenstva, Belgrade, 1924, 
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once notified the Austrian authorities, 
giving the names of the criminals and all 
other details which might have led to 
their arrest before their execution of the 
plot. 

Jovanovitch said that the Serbian Cab- 
inet knew of the existence of a plot, not 
of the plot, to assassinate the Austrian 
heir apparent. It cannot be inferred 
from this vague article that the Cabinet 
was acquainted with the names of the 
plotters or of the members of the Black 
Hand who transported them across the 
frontier and supplied them with bombs 
and revolvers. Therefore it could not 
be expected of the Serbian Government 
to give any definite information to the 
Austrian authorities of the details of 
the plot. 

In a note to the Minister of Finance 
Bilinski, dated May, 1914, number 2213, 
Count Berchtold informs the Minister:!2 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has re- 
ceived trustworthy information that a 
few weeks ago several students of the 
Greek-Orthodox Serbian Normal School 
of Pakrac had been expelled from that 
institution or had left it voluntarily and 
crossed over to Serbia. * * * One of these 
students, Janko Pokrajac, has offered 
his services to Serbian propaganda, and 
has declared, according to this informa- 
tion, that as soon as something goes 
wrong in Austria-Hungary he would use 
bombs and destroy bridges. 

Pokrajac says that he and his men will 
show clearly, when his Highness Franz 
Ferdinand visits Bosnia, that Bosnia is a 
Serbian land. 

Pokrajac and most of his men were 
Bosnians, like Princip and other mem- 
bers of “Mlada Bosna.” They hated the 
Archduke and thought that by killing 
him they would render a service to their 
nation. Pashitch and Jovanovitch may 
have heard more or less indefinite ru- 
mors about the conspiracy or conspira- 
cies to assassinate the Austrian heir ap- 
parent, but it has not been proved, und 
it is highly doubtful that they knew in 
June, 1914, that Princip, Chabrinovitch 
and Grabez had received bombs and re- 
volvers from Voja Tankositch and Milan 
Tsiganovitch, and had gone to Bosnia 
to kill Franz Ferdinand. What prompt- 
ed Jovanovitch to write so preposterous 
an article has not yet been discovered, 


12See Dr. Gjuro Shurmin, in Politika, Bel- 


grade, Jan. 2, 1927. Dr. Shurmin is a for- 
mer member of the Croatina Diet, a mem- 
ber of the Yugoslav Parliament, and a for- 


mer minister. 
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but it is very likely that it was a politi- 
cal move. 

For two years after the publication of 
Jovanovitch’s recollections, Nikola Pa- 
shitch remained silent on this subject. 
It is true that in private conversation he 
frequently expressed his astonishment 
that Jovanovitch could have written any- 
thing so absurd and false, and promised 
to make an announcement in Parliament 
refuting the charges made by his politi- 
cal ally.13 

This promise, however, Pashitch failed 
to keep, and perhaps he would never 
have made a public declaration if the 
relations between him and Jovanovitch 
had not become so strained that the lat- 
ter’s expulsion from the Radical party 
became a necessity. At the meeting of 
the Central Committee of the party on 
April 25, 1926, Pashitch made the fol- 
lowing statement (ibid., pp. 270-271): 


After the peace of Bucharest I received 
personal assurance from Russia that Ser- 
bia would be defended if Austria should 
attack her. I was conscious of my great 
duty to see that nothing is done on our 
part to give Austria that excuse. * * * 
The assassination of the Austrian heir 
apparent was a handy excuse for Austria 
to bring about a war with Serbia. She 
made us responsible for it (the murder) 
although we were not guilty. It is my 
duty to say so, because there are men in 
our midst who say it. * * * Mr. Jovano- 
vitch was one of those who said that we 
killed Franz Ferdinand. Mr. Jovano- 
vitch has said this more recently, and 
before him this was written by certain 
friends of Germany, because the side 
which was responsible for the war must 
pay for the consequences of the war. 
Austria blames us, and this whole affair 
is now being investigated. An interna- 
tional commission is now being organ- 
ized to investigate this. If they can 
prove that we are guilty, they can de- 
crease the amount of reparations and im- 
prove the material position of Germany. 

(Mr. Pashitch further says that foreign 
correspondents had asked him if he had 
known that the Austrian heir apparent 
was to be killed. He denied that. He 
asked Mr. Jovanovitch to deny this also, 
because it is not true that he, Mr. Pa- 
shitch, had said that at the cabinet meet- 
ing. Mr. Pashitch claims that immedi- 
ately after his return from Bucharest he 
instructed ‘‘Narodna Odbrana’”’ not to do 
anything against Austria because it was 
dangerous. Mr. Pashitch waited for Mr. 
Jovanovitch to deny it (his statements 
in Krv Slovenstva), but he hesitated to 
do this and has not done it. Then Mr. 
Pashitch again asserts that he did not 
say what Jovanovitch had attributed to 
13Nova Evropa, “Pashitch and the Re- 
sponsibility for the World War,” Zagreb, 

ay 11, 1926, p. 270. 


him. He asked his colleagues, the Min- 
isters (in the 1914 cabinet), ‘‘Men, is it 
possible that I may have forgotten that 
I said that?!’’ They all confirmed that 
he did not make such a statement.) 

“This was not denied, and now this 
question is coming up again. I must 
deny it. Why Mr. Jovanovitch said that 
I do not know, but he told a falsehood. 
He did that on his own hook, and when 
somebody does not work in cooperation 
with his colleagues, it is dangerous busi- 
ness: I have given many proofs that I 
can remain silent and forget many 
things, but if Mr. Ljuba Jovanovitch 
wishes to work independently, he should 
leave the party and work on his own ac- 
count. That is a mistake of Mr. Jovano- 
vitch’s which cannot be forgiven. 

At the same meeting of the Radical 
party Ljuba Jovanovitch spoke in his 
own defense. His speech was carefully 
worded, as if he labored under some 
great strain. “In the first place,” he 
said, “it is not true that I said there 
(in Krv Slovenstva) that Pashitch had 
made the announcement about the prep- 
arations for the attentat at the meeting 
of the Cabinet, but that it happened in 
private conversation.” He pointed out 
that for two years after the publication 
of the article, Pashitch and the Radical 
party had showered him with many 
honors. At the end of his speech he 
mentioned that there were in his posses- 
sion “many things of capital importance” 
for his defense, but that he did not want 
to publish them because they would have 
“greatly embarrassed Mr. Pashitch and 
the Radical party” (ibid, p. 272). 

The denial of Nikola Pashitch is com- 
plete and unequivocal. Professor 
Barnes’s contention that Pashitch’s de- 
nial was confined merely to a statement 
that he “gave the information informally 
before the Cabinet meeting was called to 
order, so that it was not technically true 
that he had told a Cabinet meeting about 
the plot”? seems very strange. It is ap- 
parently based on the authority of Miss 
Durham, whose interpretation of Pa- 
shitch’s denouncement of Jovanovitch 
and of Jovanovitch’s defence is abso- 
lutely inaccurate.14 The tenor of Jo- 


14Miss Edith Durham, ‘‘The Sarajevo Mur- 
der Plot,’’ CurreNtT History, February, 1927, 
p. 662; Barnes, ‘‘A Revised Verdict,” 1. c., 
. 682, footnote 49; see also Clarence R. 
illiams, Review of Seton-Watson’s study 
“‘Sarajevo,’’ in Political Science Cuartey, 


September, 1927, p. 454. On_p. 455, Mr. Ww 
liams uses an inaccurate German transla- 
tion of Pashitch’s speech (not was but 
warum). 
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vanovitch’s speech indicated that he 
was sorry for having written the article. 
His reference to “things of capital 
importance for his defense” may mean 
that he had documents in his _ pos- 
possion to prove that Pashitch was 
well acquainted with the contents of the 
article before it was published and ap- 
proved of its publication. That is why 
Jovanovitch says that he is withholding 
the publication of this additional evi- 
dence—not for reasons of state— but for 
the sake of Pashitch and the Radical 
party. It is clear that either Pashitch 
or Jovanovitch is not speaking the truth. 
For a historian the évidence presented 
by these old-fashioned politicians is of 
no value. And yet Professor Fay wrote 
in 1925: “* * * So far as this writer has 
been able to give these revelations [of 
Jovanovitch] careful examination in the 
light of all other evidence, the Minister’s 
account is substantially accurate and 
trustworthy. * * *” It would be inter- 
esting to know what evidence there was 
for Professor Fay to examine, 


DIMITRIJEVITCH GUILT NOT PROVED 


Pashitch and his Cabinet could have 
known very little about the activities of 
Major Voja Tankositch, Milan Tsigano- 
vitch, Princip and other conspirators. It 
is likely that Colonel Dimitrijevitch was 
kept in ignorance of the plot until it was 
too late for him to take any effective 
measures for preventing its execution,!5 
and maybe he was not informed of Tan- 
kositch’s part in it until after the mur- 
der. Dimitrijevitch was, in the first 
place, a patriot and then a soldier. His 
unselfish love for the country and his 
personal honesty were without reproach. 
As a soldier, he knew that in 1914 Ser- 
bia was not ready for war. Instead of 


15In his conversation with Dr. Pappen- 
heim Princip claimed ‘‘that up to the last 
moment Ciganovitch [Tsiganovitch] * * * 
did not even know agains 
was aimed; if this is true, Tankositch was 
also ignorant of the details of the plot up to 


whom the plot 


the final stage.’’ See H. Fish Armstrong, 
“Confessions of the Assassin Whose Deed 
Led to the World War,’’ CurrENT History, 


August, 1927, p. 707. 
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thinking that by killing the Archduke 
he would avoid the war with Austria, as 
Stanojevitch suggests, Dimitrijevitch 
must have known that Austria was wait- 
ing for Serbia to give her an excuse for 
war, and that the murder of the heir ap- 
parent would have been a wonderful op- 
portunity for the Habsburg monarchy to 
wage a punitive war against its obstrep- 
erous neighbor. The responsibility for 
the Sarajevo outrage was placed upon 
him by the Radical party, and its official 
defender, Stanojevitch, for reasons which 
have not yet been completely revealed. 
At the Sarajevo trial Dimitrijevitch’s 
name was not mentioned. Borivoje Jev- 
titch, one of the conspirators, in his in- 
teresting booklet on the assassination 
(op. cit., p. 28), does not involve Dimitri- 
jevitch. During the Salonika trial, it 
seems that Tsiganovitch, in order to 
save his own head, sold his best friend 
and benefactor, Colonel Dimitrijevitch, 
to the Radical party and testified that 
Dimitrijevitch had planned the murder 
of the Archduke. In 1914, however, 
Tsiganovitch was a faithful member of 
the Black Hand. At that time Pashitch 
could not have learned from him the de- 
tails of the plot. 

In summing up the contents of the 
preceding pages, we may be justified in 
drawing the following conclusions: 

(1) The revisionists’ disclosures are 
based entirely on the testimony of Pro- 
fessor Stanoje Stanojevitch and Ljuba 
Jovanovitch. The former gives no docu- 
mentary evidence in support of his state- 
ments, while the latter’s testimony has 
been emphatically denied by Nikola 
Pashitch. 

(2) There is no tangible evidence to 
prove that Colonel Dragutin Dimitrije- 
vitch planned the plot against the Aus- 
trian heir apparent. 

(3) The story that Milan Tsiganovitch 
was a spy for Nikola Pashitch is ficti- 
tious. 

(4) It has not been proved that the 
Serbian Cabinet in 1914 had any definite 
knowledge of the assassination plot. 


Ee 











Tariff as a Cause of Porto Rican 


Poverty 


By HAROLD S. SLOAN 


HE transient American visitor -who 
has, perchance, looked in upon the 
port of San Juan, the capital of 
Porto Rico, would find it hard to recon- 
cile any suggestion of poverty with his 
impressions of this noisy, bustling sea- 
port city. He would remember the long 
wharves, piled high with merchandise, 
the modern office buildings with their 
open windows making audible the famil- 
iar click of many a busy typewriter, the 
host of small shops displaying their 
variety of wares, and the hundreds of 
automobiles that made his travel through 
the Porto Rican metropolis a hazardous 
undertaking. He would recall, in gen- 
eral, a picture of prosperity, marred 
only, perhaps, by the remembrance of 
the many shaggy, distressful looking in- 
dividuals who begged their mite from 
the passersby. 
Such first impressions of the Porto 
Rican capital, however, cannot be taken 


as a true criterion of the condition of . 


the great majority of the Porto Rican 
people. According to the United States 
census of 1920, 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation engaged in gainful occupations 
are agricultural workers. The condi- 
tions under which they live, and the 
problems they face will, therefore, re- 
veal more accurately the true economic 
status of the island. 

Within a few miles of the capital city 
one may see hundreds of thatched huts 
dotting the countryside. They present 
a picturesque scene; but each one holds 
a story of hardship almost beyond the 
power of endurance, and of poverty to 
the point of destitution. First, be it 
‘noted that the land on which these huts 
stand is not owned by the occupants. 
Great sugar estates, controlled by large 
corporations, occupy much of the is- 
land’s tillable soil, and it is on these 
estates that the huts are built. Each 
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one is occupied by a field worker, and 
there he remains so long as his employ- 
ment by the sugar company lasts. In 
most cases this is but temporary, ending 
with the close of the harvesting season; 
then he is forced to seek his daily wage 
elsewhere; he gathers up his few belong- 
ings and moves on, only to seek another 
abode equally transient. Thousands of 
Porto Ricans are thus migratory work- 
ers. There exists no permanency of 
possession, no responsibility of owner- 
ship, and no incentive to improve such 
temporary quarters. 

Within these huts is disclosed a state 
of degradation and poverty that is ap- 
palling. Two rooms are a luxury; more 
often one room suffices for all the needs 
of a good-sized family. Hammocks serve 
as beds, if, indeed, the family does not 
sleep on the bare floor. Boxes take the 
places of chairs and tables, and the cook- 
ing is accomplished by means of an in- 
genious combination of two Standard Oil 
cans. Dishes and cooking utensils are 
made of the hard rind of gourds. Hordes 
of insects infest everything. 

More serious still, however, is the 
meager diet on which the rural workers 
are forced to subsist. The peasant who 
can afford the luxury of two rooms in 
which to live, and a hammock in which 
to sleep, can probably afford the luxury 
of rice, beans, codfish and bananas, but 
his less fortunate neighbors must man- 
age to get along on little more than 
black coffee, tubers, and rice perhaps 
once a day. Food so restricted in vari- 
ety is not sufficient to maintain the 
amount of vitality needed for the long 
hours of hard toil under a tropical sun 
to which the field worker is subjected. 
The result is an appalling amount of dis- 
ease. In many districts virtually every 
one has anemia, in other sections mala- 
ria is equally widespread, and tubercu- 
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losis is prevalent throughout the island. 

In general, then, two elemental prob- 
lems face the majority of Porto Ricans— 
a place in which to live and enough food 
to eat. It would be folly indeed to at- 
tribute these conditions, or, in fact, the 
conditions of any people at any particu- 
lar time, to one all-embracing cause. 
Human relationships and circumstances 
cannot be so easily explained. Hereditary 
traits, environmental conditions, long 
established customs and traditions—these 
together with every transient political, 
economic, or social change, all contrib- 
ute to the sum total of human happiness 
or woe. Nevertheless, sometimes some 
one sudden and dominant change occurs, 
the effects of which, after a term of 
years, can clearly be traced to contem- 
porary affairs. Such a change may fair- 
ly be regarded as at least a contributing 
factor to existent conditions, and some- 
times it is seen to be a very important 
one. 

Porto Rico is a case in point. Shortly 
after the transfer of the island from 
Spain to the United States, there oc- 


curred an economic change which for the 


island was a matter of moment. The 
protective tariff system of the continent 
was extended to include this newly ac- 
quired possession. All trade between 
Porto Rico and the United States was 
made duty free, while all products that 
entered Porto Rico from foreign coun- 
tries were subjected to the same duty as 
when they entered the United States. In 
short, so far as the tariff was concerned, 
Porto Rico was considered an integral 
part of the United States. The two ma- 
jor problems now faced by the people of 
Porto Rico—their need for land and their 
poverty—are, in no small measure, ef- 
fects of this change. 

This is not to say that like conditions 
might not have developed from other 
causes. What might have been no one 
can say. Neither is it to be inferred that 
a sudden withdrawal of the American 
tariff would at this time necessarily 
prove a beneficent move. Human beings 
have an enormous capacity for adjusting 
themselves to the forces of nature, as 
well as to the creations of man, and a 
quarter of a century of such adjustment 
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has taken place. Under these conditions 
possible ultimate benefits must be 
weighed carefully against certain and 
immediate augmented distress. Nor can 
it be said that the mere existence of a 
tariff is of necessity detrimental to the 
interests of Porto Rico, albeit this may 
be the case. The point here at issue is 
simply that the particular tariff sched- 
ules promulgated since 1901 are respon- 
sible to an astonishing degree for the 
creation of those paramount questions of 
food and shelter which so materially con- 
tribute to the distress of the Porto 
Rican people. 


ADVANTAGE OF COFFEE PRODUCTION 


How the tariff gave rise to the land 
problem may be seen first by noting the 
conditions that existed before its intro- 
duction; then, by tracing the economic 
changes that it engendered. In 1897 
coffee was the dominant product of the 
island, and the cultivation of coffee lent 
itself to small farm methods. It not 
only gave employment to the dense pop- 
ulation of the mountains, but also gave 
the country worker an opportunity to 
become a land owner and to cultivate 
one or two acres for himself. Coffee was 
a profitable product, and a large per- 
centage of the arable land was devoted 
to it. An equal area was given over to 
other small-farm products such as 
bananas, sweet potatoes, corn, rice and 
cocoanuts. The cultivation of sugar, on 
the other hand—a product best adapted 
to great centralization—was of minor 
importance. The land it occupied, in 
fact, did not exceed that used for 
bananas, and even in this limited area 
large-scale production had not yet been 
applied. In consequence the sugar acre- 
age, too, was made up of moderate- 
sized estates. In general, the tillable 
area of the island was distributed among 
a large number of small farm owners. 

The immediate effect of the American 
tariff was to lift sugar to first place in 
the agricultural life of the island—the 
very product, be it noted, that was best 
suited to great centralization and large- 
scale cultivation. Previous to 1901 sugar 
cultivation in Porto Rico was not profit- 
able, and the industry was in a pre- 
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carious condition. The American tariff, 
however, imposed a duty on all sugar 
that entered the United States from for- 
eign countries, though it admitted the 
Porto Rican product duty free. As most 
of the sugar that entered the United 
States paid either a full or a differential 
duty, competition among the sugar re- 
finers set the market price for all sugar 
at the duty price. This meant, in sub- 
stance, that the Porto Rican producers 
received a bounty. For what was rev- 
enue to the American Government in the 
case of duty-paid sugar was an added 
price to the Porto Rican product with its 
free duty privilege. This bounty created 
by the tariff not only supported the 
sugar industry in Porto Rico, but made 
it abundantly profitable. 


SUGAR THE DOMINANT INDUSTRY 


Attracted by such assured profits, cap- 
ital quickly gravitated to the island. In 
1960 the first modern central was estab- 
lished, and others soon followed. From 
1900 to 1910 sugar production increased 
four-fold, and within a few years more 
it had outdistanced all other products of 
the island. 

As a corollary to this rapid expansion 
of the stgar industry a virtual land 
monopoly was created. The sugar cen- 
trals constantly reached out for more 
and more acreage in order to assure 
themselves an adequate supply of cane. 
Land values advanced, and small farmers 
by the thousands, tempted by the high 
prices, sold out their farms, only to find 
themselves permanently disfranchised 
from the soil. Evidence of this trans- 
formation is seen in the great reduction 
in the number of small farms between 
1899 and 1920. According to the Porto 
Rican census of 1899, in which the cuerda 
(two-fifths of an acre) was used as the 
unit of area, there were in that year 34,- 
247 farms of less than 20 cuerdas (8 
acres). The United States census of 
1920, however, records only 15,981 farms 
of less than 10 acres. During this same 
period, although the total amount of 
land under cultivation remained practi- 
cally the same, the acreage devoted to 
sugar more than doubled. At the same 
time a marked decrease took place in the 
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area devoted to coffee and miscellaneous 
products, as illustrated by the following 
table: 


Porto Rican 
Census, 1899. 


Total land area. .3,606 Sq.M. 
Inclosed in farms.2,743 ”’ 
Cultivated T47 
Per cent devoted to: 
Coffee 41 30 
35 


1 1 
Food for P. R... 26 
Other products .. 12 8 


100 100 


United States 
Census, 1920. 


3,606 Sq.M. 
3,041” 
993” 


100 


At a hearing held in Washington be- 
fore the Committee on Insular Affairs 
in 1919 Mr. Barcelo, an outstanding lead- 
er in Porto Rican political life, made 
this statement: “Four large centrals 
practically own the south, the west and 
the east of the island, and they are sv 
strongly constituted, have such a 
strength together, that I believe their 
strength is greater than that of the Gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico.” 


Foop More URGENT THAN SHELTER 


“The foxes have holes and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the son of 
man hath not where to lay his head.” 
Neither has the rural Porto Rican. He 
lays it where the landlord will let him. 
The land situation is today one of the 
island’s pressing questions; to the great 
mass of the people it is a daily problem. 
As much as it may contribute to their 
distress, however, first place in this re- 
spect must be given to the still more 
urgent problem of money. In a country 
where cold is unknown and friends are 
always hospitable, the matter of a roof 
over one’s head may, for a time, be 
postponed; but nature allows no such 
procrastination in the matter of food, 
and to most of the Porto Ricans food 
means money. By no means can it be 
said that poverty did not exist among 
a great majority of the population be- 
fore the introduction of the American 
tariff, but it was then manifested in an 
altogether different and less intense 
form. A primitive agriculturai economy 
existed in which money played but a 
small part; the people lived close to the 
soil; food as well as shelter was always 
at hand. 
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As a result of the American tariff, 
however, and the subsequent absorption 
of much of the arable land by the sugar 
companies, the importation of foodstuffs 
became necessary. As has already been 
noted, hundreds of square miles that had 
been planted in bananas, rice, corn, and 
cocoanuts for home consumption’ were 
now planted in sugar for export. In- 
tensive cultivation might have offset the 
loss to some extent, but this art was not 
known to the great majority of the pop- 
ulace. Indeed, even if it had been known 
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number of acres they occupied, and they 
needed these few only during certain 
seasons. The supply of laborers was 
great, therefore, in proportion to the de- 
mand, and wages were reduced to a point 
that yielded a bare subsistence. 


A Porto RICAN VIEW 


This condition of poverty to which the 
Porto Rican rural worker was reduced 
may have been augmented by another 
train of circumstances also directly con- 
cerned with the American tariff. Mr, 
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A native hut in Porto Rico 


and practiced, it is probable that the law 
of diminishing returns would have pre- 
vented full compensation for the reduced 


acreage. 

Imported foods could be had only for 
a price. Money, therefore, which was 
so little needed during the old régime, 
suddenly became of paramount impor- 
tance. Money incomes, on the other 
hand, were reduced to a minimum. The 
farmers who had sold their lands soon 
consumed their money capital-in neces- 
sary living expenses, and were then 
forced to seek their daily wage as labor- 
ers on the sugar estates. Under modern 
cultivation, however, the sugar estates 
required comparatively few hands for the 


Barcelo, in a speech before the delega- 
tion of the United States Congress in 
1919 had this to say: 


You framed your tariff in accordance 
with your ideas, from your point of view 
and in: harmony with your. ideas; irre- 
spective of ours. For example, wool, the 
clothing of your poor, is on the free list, 
but the same does not occur with cotton, 
the clothing of Porto Rico’s poor. * * 

I wish to impress upon you the Sisdoral 
nary: enormity resulting from the fact 
that we are obliged to live under the 
protecting margin of your tariff by vir- 
tue of which your. products monopolize 
our markets and prices increase to twice 
or three times the amount for which we 
could obtain -products elsewhere; or for 
which we could buy them from your own 
selves if the tariff protecting your indus- 
trial products did not hold here. * * 

Take’ the article of prime necessity, rice, 
for instance, which was burdened with a 
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A celebration before the City Hall, in the main square of San Juan, the capital of 
Porto Rico 


duty of 2 cents up to 1914 and since then 
with a duty of 1 cent a pound. Prior to 
1914 this represented to us a tribute of 
$2,800,000, and since then a tribute of 
$1,400,000 hundredweight of the cereal 
which Porto Rico consumes yearly on the 
average. 


No doubt many articles imported into 
Porto Rico from the United States are 


increased in price by virtue of the Amer- 
ican tariff. The very conditions that 
make possible a bounty to the island 
sugar producers at the expense of Amer- 
ican consumers may very well operate 
to the benefit of American producers at 
some cost to the Porto Ricans. It is a 
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Cutting and loading sugar cane in Porto Rico 
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poor rule that does not work both ways. 
As far as the island’s poor are con- 
cerned, however, it is not altogether 
clear that the burden imposed upon them 
has been as great as Mr. Barcelo indi- 
cated. Their low standard of living has 
necessarily restricted their purchases to 
the mere necessities of life. Granting 
that these have been imported from the 
United States and have been products 
favored by the tariff, it does not follow 
necessarily that their prices have been 
higher because of that duty. The ordi- 
nary grade of cotton cloth used exten- 
sively by the rural workers is a case 
in point. This product is made as cheap- 
ly in the United States as elsewhere; 
domestic prices are probably no higher 
than foreign prices, and yet cotton cloth 
is “protected.” The tariff in this case 
is simply inoperative. The price-raising 
effect of our protective system can easily 
be exaggerated. 

In reference to rice, Mr. Barcelo is on 
safer ground, although it is doubtful 
whether the actual burden in this case 


is as susceptible to exact measure as his 
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figures would indicate. With the excep- 
tion of certain particular kinds of rice 
imported to meet special demands, the 
American output supplies substantially 
the entire domestic demand. On the 
other hand, in 1914, following the reduc- 
tion of the duty from 2 cents to 1 cent 
a pound, such imports as were made in- 
creased fourfold. This may indicate 
that the duty is prohibitory, or nearly 
so, and that the level of prices actually 
is higher in the United States than else- 
where. If such is the case, the tax on 
the consumer may be any amount up to 
almost the full tariff duty. 

Certain it is, however, that the poverty- 
stricken rural worker of Porto Rico can 
ill afford any additional burden, be it 
ever so small. If he has been forced to 
bear it, the American tariff hs -proved 
a two-edged sword; it has not only con- 
tributed to the creation of a land monop- 
oly, making him a wanderer in the land 
of his birth and rewarding him with 
starvation wages, but it has also added 
to his distress by exacting a tribute from 
him for the mere privilege of carrying 
on his precarious existence. 
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Latest Experiments in Electricity 


By WATSON DAVIS, 


MANAGING EDITOR, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


T is a scientific truth and not mere 
| power propaganda to say that we live 

in an electrical age. Probably no 
other commodity of our modern life, not 
even gasoline, better typifies the era of 
which Edison is the father and patron 
saint. Yet so swiftly have the currents 
of electricity swept through our practi- 
cal world that the mere layman is today 
soon lost in a maze of mathematical 
equations when he dares to penetrate 
some of the sessions of electrical engi- 
neers. There are, nevertheless, some re- 
searches in the field of electricity that 
can be expressed in less difficult nota- 
tions. Even the man who is troubled in 
properly replacing a dead fuse in his 
house circuit can enjoy some of the 
thrills that have been the partial reward 
of electrical experimenters ever since 
Franklin gave the science a good start. 

The most powerful electricity in the 
- world is still the lightning, which, while it 
does not terrify as it did in savage days, 
nevertheless must still be reckoned with. 
At the recent meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, F. W. 
Peek, consulting engineer of the General 
Electric Company, told how he had pro- 
duced artificial lightning of 5,000,000 
volts. The previous record was 3,600,000 
volts, but the higher voltage is now ob- 
tained by the use of a radically new 
method which, in effect, throws into se- 
ries four or more of the smaller lightning 
generators. Full size test sections of 
transmission lines, poles and electrical 
machinery are attacked by the artificial 
lightning to determine how apparatus in 
service can be protected from real light- 
ning. Mr. Peek and his fellow engineers 
go hunting for actual lightning striking 
transmission lines and buildings during 
storms. By photographing the New York 
skyline during storms he discovered that 
a tall structure like the Woolworth 
Building will protect from lightning 
smaller buildings within a zone of which 
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it is the centre. This fact was first sug- 
gested by allowing artificial lightning to 
play over model villages. Even 5,000,000 
volts is a mere fraction of the potential 
of the actual electrical discharges from 
clouds. The voltage of the usual light- 
ning flash is about 100,000,000 with 100,- 
000 ampéres. This represents a thousand 
billion horsepower and an energy of 
4,000 watt-hours. And the whole per- 
formance is complete in a few millionths 
of a second. Although most of us con- 
sider lightning an accompaniment of 
Summer storms, thousands of electrical 
storms are in progress in various parts 
of the world continuously. Mr. Peek 
estimates that the total energy dissipat- 
ed in the world by lightning is continu- 
ously 1,200,000 kilowatts. 

As transmission lines spread like a 
gigantic spider web over the country, 
reaching into every village street and 
city boulevard, the electrical engineers 
have endeavored to make this vast mech- 
anism as nearly automatic as possible, 
Power stations run themselves and are 
watched by electrical eyes that record 
their impulses miles away. Automatic 
performance has been applied extensive- 
ly during the recent years to the genera- 
tion, transmission and distribution of 
electrical energy. Automatic devices and 
equipments are very satisfactorily per- 
forming duties that were performed orly 
a few years ago by operators. A large 
number of men heretofore performing 
important but minor duties have been 
released for more active and responsible 
positions. To control the automatic ma- 
chinery from a central point it is neces- 
sary to transmit to that point the read- 
ings of instruments. In the future tele- 
vision may come to the aid of the elec- 
trical dispatcher by allowing him to look 
at the-dials of instruments far distant 
from his post. But at present watching 
remote electrical stations by television 
is too costly and not practical. A new 
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technic of “telemetering” has developed 
as a result of the need of remote con- 
trol. Over the transmission lines them- 
selves, special cables or telephone lines, 
signals are sent to a central point and 
duplicate on dials and in records the 
reading on the instruments in the man- 
less power plants. 


RADIO BEACONS 


To transport by air and sea, electric- 
ity’s younger brother, radio, is contribut- 
ing important aids to navigation. Radio 
beacons, marking the air routes of the 
nation, will soon make it possible for air- 
planes to fly safely in fog. Passengers 
will then have the same confidence in 
the airways as they have in railroads. 
Dr. J. H. Dellinger, chief of the radio 
section of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, in the laboratory where the 
radio beacon for aircraft was developed, 
sees this progress for the future. A prac- 
tical test of the radio beacon was re- 
cently made. The day was misty and 
the weather charts read “low visibility.” 
The pilot, who had never flown the 
route, was relieved of all his maps. His 
only instructions were to fly from Phila- 
delphia to Washington, using as his 
guide the radio beacon. The beacon-in- 
dicator on the instrument board of his 
airplane led him accurately to the Col- 
lege Park field, outside of Washington, 
its sudden deflection told him his jour- 
ney was ended and he landed safely on a 
field he had never seen before. The 
operation of the radio beacon is ex- 
plained as follows: 

The directive radio beacon is a special 
kind of radio station, usually located at 
an airport, just off the landing field. 
Instead of having a single antenna like 
an ordinary radio station, it has two 
loop, antennas at an angle with each 
other. Each of these emits a set of 
waves which is directive; that is, it is 
stronger in one direction than others. 
When an airplane flies along the line 
exactly equidistant from the two beams 
of radio waves, it receives signals of 
equal intensity from the two. If the air- 
plane gets off the line it receives a 
stronger signal from one than the other. 
The indicator on the instrument board 
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of the airplane shows when the signals 
from the two beams are received with 
equal intensity, by means of two small 
vibrating reeds. When the beacon signal 
is received the two reeds vibrate. The 
tips of these reeds are white in a dark 
background so that when vibrating they 
appear as a vertical white line. The 
reed on the pilot’s right is tuned to a 
frequency of sixty-five cycles and the 
one on the left to eighty-five cycles. 
It is only necessary for the pilot to 
watch the two white lines produced by 
the vibrating reeds. If they are equal 
in length, he is on his correct course. 
If the one on his right becomes longer 
than the other, the airplane has drifted 
off the course to the right. If he drifts 
off the course to the left, the white line 
on the left becomes longer. Thus if the 
pilot leaves the regular course either ac- 
cidentally or to avoid stormy area, the 
radio beacon will show him the way 
back. The whole receiving system com- 
prises a small indicator unit on the in- 
strument board weighing one pound, a 


receiving set weighing less than 10 


pounds, and a 10-pound battery. The 
same receiving set can be used to receive 
radiotelephone messages, by plugging in 
a pair of headphones. The receiving sys- 
tem is very little affected by interfer- 
ence, including static, other radio sta- 
tions, and airplane ignition interference, 
which has hitherto been the bar to satis- 
factory use of radio on airplanes. 


EMINENT SCIENTIST’S DEATH 


Thousands owe their lives and free- 
dom from disease to Dr. Joseph Gold- 
berger. Yet this conqueror of a disease 
died of a disease—malignant sarcoma— 
that neither he nor his fellow health sur- 
geons could conquer. Dr. Goldberger, 
who was a surgeon of the United States 
Public Health Service, was born in Aus- 
tria-Hungary in 1874, coming to this 
country with his parents at the age of 
six. Brought up in New York’s lower 
east side, he achieved the greatest public 
health research of any country within 
the last generation. His connection with 
the United States Public Health Service 
started just twenty years after his ar- 
rival in America, his first work being 
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the examination of immigrants at Ellis 
Island. Routine duty at other immigra- 
tion stations and American consulates 
followed. However, his unusual qualifica- 
tions for research work were soon recog- 
nized, and in 1904 he was attached to the 
Hygienic Laboratory at Washington. His 
connection with this branch of the ser- 
vice continued until his untimely death. 

Dr. Goldberger’s greatest contribution 
to science was the discovery of the cause, 
cure and prevention of pellagra. This 
disease was not recognized in the United 
States until 1907, but it had been known 
in Europe for hundreds of years. Other 
scientists had theorized and looked for 
germs and written countless treatises on 
the subjects, all to no avail. But Dr. 
Goldberger, as he wandered through the 
South and poked into orphanages and 
prisons and asylums, had a decided ad- 
vantage over earlier investigators of 
pellagra because he knew something of 
how epidemics act, the structure of living 
organisms and what they need to keep 
them alive and healthy, as well as of 
disease germs and their activities. Thus, 
he saw the significance of the glass of 
milk and portion of fresh meat by which 
a nurse’s tray differed from her patient’s 
in some of the asylums, and understood 
why in orphanages it was only the roust- 
about children from 6 to 12 years, too 
big for babies’ milk and too small to earn 
meat by doing chores, who were af- 
flicted with the red rash, sore mouths 
and jangling nerves of pellagra. Adding 
milk and fresh meat to the diet will cure 
or prevent the horrible disease. Dr. Gold- 
berger was convinced of this in 1915, but 
it took him years to prove it to a skepti- 
cal world. First he proved it by produc- 
ing pellagra in eleven convict volunteers 
by giving them a diet lacking in fresh 
meat and milk but otherwise substantial. 
Still the scientists doubted. So he risked 
his life, seven times, and that of his loyal 
wife and fellow-workers, to prove that 
pellagra is not caused by any germ in 
the blood or skin or intestinal discharges. 
This brave party allowed themselves to 
be injected with blood and with material 
from the sore skins of dying pellagrins. 
Dr. Goldberger himself and some of the 
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others swallowed pellets made of the in- 
testinal discharges. The whole world ex- 
pected them to get pellagra and die, but 
they did not. Asa result of their daring 
and determination, thousands of poor 
people in this and other countvies could 
be saved from the dreadful death of pel- 
lagra. Dr. Goldberger, however, realized 
that fresh meat and milk for the poverty 
stricken inhabitants of the South were 
prehibitive. He therefore sought a cheap 
food that would contain the pellagra 
preventive, which he called P-P, and 
finally he discovered it in yeast, just in 
time to save the lives of the victims of 
the Mississippi flood in 1927. A small 
amount of yeast, either fresh or dried, 
will cure and prevent pellagra. Other 
animals besides human ones get a dis- 
ease almost identical with pellagra. Es- 
pecially notable is blacktongue disease 
of dogs. The identity of these diseases 
and human pellagra was discovered by 
Dr. Goldberger. Immediately he put this 
fact to work in searching for other foods 
that would prevent and cure pellagra. 
This is the work upon which he was 
working when taken ill two months be- 
fore his death. The pellagra research 
was not Dr. Goldberger’s only contribu- 
tion to science. He discovered the cause 
and methods of transmission of the 
straw mite disease. He worked on yellow 
fever, dengue fever and diphtheria. He 
and a colleague were able to transmit 
measles to lower animals and thus throw 
light on the period of incubation and in- 
fectivity of the disease. He assisted 
with the influenza studies in which a few 
attempts to transmit the disease from 
person to person were made. Tremen- 
dously important were his studies of 
typhus fever, which he contracted during 
his work with it. He was able to show 
that the typhus fever of Mexico was the 
same as Brill’s disease, a mild form of 
typhus known to be prevalent in New 
York and certain other places in the 
United States for many years. Dr. Gold- 
berger is mourned by noted scientists 
and by many thousands of humble, illit- 
erate people who never knew him, but 
who owe to him their chance for life 
and health. 





Aerial Events 


month has not only established for 

his exploring expedition a perma- 
nent Antarctic base, “Little America,” 
ten miles inland from the _ ice-bound 
harbor where the City of New York is 
docked, but he has out of this ice-bound 
Antarctic continent developed a landing 
field for his four airplanes, from which, 
on Jan. 16, 1929, ten days after the 
main base was established, the plane 
Stars and Stripes took off on the first 
flight made by any aircraft over this 
Southern continent. Previous flights 
made over what is known as Graham 
Land do not interfere with this record, 
as Graham Land has since been dis- 
covered to be an island. 

On this first flight the Stars and 
Stripes covered approximately 1,200 
square miles of strange land; on a fol- 
lowing flight the distance covered 
allowed Commander Byrd to sight 
10,000 square miles of hitherto unex- 
plored territory. The second flight, on 
Jan. 26, however, will go down in history 
as the first flight on which radio com- 
munication in both directions over a 
distance of 10,000 miles was established 
between a receiving station and a plane 
3,000 feet in the air. During this entire 
flight the radio operator of The New 
York Times in New York City was in 
constant communication with the radio 
operator of the plane Stars and Stripes. 

The transcontinental record has again 
been broken. On Feb. 5 Captain Frank 
Hawks landed at Roosevelt Field, L. L., 
having crossed the continent from Los 
Angeles in 18 hours 21 minutes. This 
betters Art Goebel’s record by 37 min- 
utes. 

In the United States another woman 
flier has broken the woman’s endurance 
record. Elinor Smith, 17 years old, 
stayed aloft over Mitchel Field for 
thirteen hours and seventeen minutes, 
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and did this in the face of bitter cold 
and strong winds. Officially this record 
does not exist, as the laws of aviation 
have decreed that records are made by 
the endurance time of the plane, regard- 
less of the sex of its pilot. The same 
day, Jan. 31, another woman attempted 
to beat this record, but crashed 
immediately after her take-off. 

Another event in the spectacular field 
of aviation is the flight of Lieutenant 
Haddon, who, on Jan. 26, flew through 
such extremes of temperature that at 
an altitude of 32,000 feet he was 
unconscious from the intense cold, and 
at an altitude of 3,000 feet, having 
regained consciousness, a fire in the 
engine of the plane forced him to jump 
for safety in a parachute. 

The annual award of the Collier Tro- 
phy for the greatest achievement in avia- 
tion in America in the past year has been 
made to William P. MacCracken Jr. of 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The International League of Aviation, 
meeting in Paris on Jan. 24, presented 
to an Italian, Colonel Arturo Ferrarin 
the title, “best aviator in the world in 
1928,” an honor awarded in 1927 to 
Colonel Lindbergh. Colonel Ferrarin 
won this distinction by his non-stop 
flight from Rome to Brazil last July. 
Among the women the title went to 
Lady Heath; the distinction for the 
lighter-than-air flights was given to 
Captain Hugo Eckener. 

Postmaster General New, on Jan. 29, 
at a Progress Dinner for the aviation 
industry, urged on the United States 
further action in the creation of air- 
mail routes, stating the need for further 
competition with other countries, and 
citing the opening by Colonel Lindbergh 
of the route to Central America and 
the Canal Zone; this took place on the 
4th and 5th of February. 





Our Next Government 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
CURRENT HIsTorY ASSOCIATES 


school girl knows that the United 

States of America is governed by 
a majestic combination of three co-equal 
departments. Every one is likewise 
aware that on and after the fourth day 
of March there will be a new President, 
a new Congress and a holdover Supreme 
Court; which trio, by a magic system 
of checks and balances, will proceed to 
govern the people of the aforesaid 
United States, each supreme within its 
own sphere as revealed in the Constitu- 
tion. Yet few citizens of the great Re- 
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public take the pains to understand the 
delicate apparatus of checks and bal- 
ances through which the will of the peo- 
ple of the United States is made man- 
ifest. 

The President is always the personage 
most in the public eye. 


The announce- 
ment of the ten members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet indicates the body of per- 
sons who, under the Constitution and 
acts of Congress, perform various execu- 
tive functions. However, though the 
Constitution does not say so in terms, 
the President’s power of removal prac- 
tically gives him power to veto decisions 
of Cabinet officers and of any other ex- 
ecutive officer whom he appoints. This 
power of appointment and particularly 
of removal will make President Hoover 
infinitely more powerful than any Gov- 
ernor of a State or even the head of 
a great banking house. The Presi- 
dency of the great Republic is therefore 
one of the greatest depositories of polit- 
ical power in the world—or it would be 
the greatest but for two restraining in- 
fluences. 

The first. is the authority of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to rule 
that any act even of the President him- 
self is null, void and not lawful, if con- 
trary to the text or principles of the 
Federal Constitution. Just now an ap- 
peal is proposed to the Supreme Court 


to rule that the “pocket veto” of acts 
of Congress, exercised for a hundred 
years, has become unconstitutional, ex- 
cept at the end of Congress; that it is 
null, void and not lawful... 

The second restraint on the President 
is the Congress of the United States 
and particularly the separate and often 
contradictory two houses thereof. Con- 
gress has considerable power over the 
jurisdiction and procedure of the Pres- 
ident and other executive officers. Like- 
wise, everybody knows that the Presi- 
dent’s veto power over legislation some- 
times is overridden by a two-thirds vote 
of both houses. 

Therefore, who and what will be the 
national government during the adminis- 
tration of President Hoover? Not the 
President, not the Senate, not the Con- 
gress, not even the electorate which 
chooses both President and Congress; 
for in the affairs of the United States 
there is no such thing as. either Presi- 
dent, Senators, Representatives or vot- 
ers acting just as they like. 

The truth is—and the next few 
months will emphasize it—that decisions 
in our national government are arrived 
at by a very roundabout and contorted 
process in which the interest and wishes 
of the voters may or may not be de- 
cisive. Just who will enact prohibition 
legislation or prevent its. enactment? 
Who will settle the agricultural issue, 
which is bound to be one of the most 
serious and engrossing ‘problems of the 
President during the Hoover Administra- 
tion? Not only is Congress divided on 
such subjects; there is even greater con- 
fusion of wills among the voters whose 
livelihood comes from foreign trade, the 
voters in manufacturing regions, the vot- 
ers engaged in mining and the millions 
who live by farming. In a way, these 
voters are not represented in Congress 
any more than the commercial vote 
or high tariff vote or the voters work- 
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ing in mines and oil wells or the farmer 
voters. 

In practice, none of these groups is 
sending its own people to Congress to 
represent their point of view. They have 
recently voted for Republicans or Demo- 
crats. In the last Presidential election 
only a few hundred thousand of the thir- 
ty-seven million voters cast ballots for 
any other than the regular Republican 
or Democratic tickets. Hence, practically 
only two parties and their voters are rep- 
resented in Congress. Whatever is done 
for any special class of voter must be 
done by individual Senators or Represen- 
tatives or by groups who take up the 
cause and perhaps force action on their 
colleagues. 

How are members of Congress during 
the next two years to be brought into 
majority frames of mind on the serious 
questions before the country—prohibi- 
tion; foreign relations; agricultural re- 
lief; the tariff; immigration; dividing 
the imprisoned fertility and horse power 
of the waters of southwestern rivers 
among seven clamoring States; lassoing 
the slippery Mississippi River; keeping 
up the wages of the toiler and at the 
same time increasing the profits of the 
employer? 

Under parliamentary governments in 
European countries decisions on impor- 
tant legislation are the duty of the Prime 
Minister, with the adhering “Ministers” 
who are really heads of groups of legis- 
lators. The Prime Minister brings in 
“government bills” and threatens to re- 
sign if they are not accepted. If the 
Ministerial bills are thrown out and the 
Minister has to resign, a lot of members 
lose power, prestige and profits. Not so 
in the next Congress. To be sure there 
is a nominal guide in the party platform 
of the national party which elected the 
President and secured a good working 
‘majority in both houses of Congress. 

A few American Presidents, notably 
Andrew Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson, acted on legisla- 
tion as their own Prime Ministers; pro- 
posed bills and appealed to the people at 
large to organize their members of Con- 
gress—and in all three cases with .suc- 
cessful results, at least for the time be- 
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ing. President Coolidge has not demand- 
ed and President Hoover will not de- 
mand that kind of support to bills in 
which they are interested. On the other 
hand, President Coolidge, with his repu- 
tation of a sagacious and patriotic man, 
has been able to influence Congress, 
especially for his policy of economy and 
a budget. President Hoover will doubt- 
less sometimes throw the weight of his 
influence in behalf of legislative policies, 
particularly in the great engineering and 
reclamation fields upon which he is a 
world authority. The retiring President 
has used, and the incoming President 
will probably use, his veto power—some- 
times negatively by killing a bill, and 
sometimes positively by pointing out in 
a veto message the kind of bill the Pres- 
ident is willing to approve. 

Americans have great faith in political 
parties as expressing the will of the 
voters to their majorities in Legislatures, 
City Councils and Congress. In all three 
types of popular government the influ- 
ence of parties and also of individual 
members is diminished by the hard and 
fast committee system which is deeply 
entrenched in American politics. A mem- 
ber of Congress who is not assigned to 
any important committee is a stray horse 
in the pasture; and the chairmen of 
the great committees, such as the Com- 
mittee on Commerce in the House, and 
on Foreign Relations in the Senate, fre- 
quently become a sort of assistant mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. The special cor- 
respondents in Washington of the great 
national dailies, who constitute one of 
the most powerful influences on public 
sentiment in the whole country, will tell 
you that practically no bill gets consid- 
eration in either house that is not re- 
ported by a regular committee. Cases 
have recently occurred in which a com- 
mittee strongly in favor of a particular 
bill will make no report because the 
chairman who is in opposition refuses 
to call the committee together. 

Perhaps in the next four years, the 
Senate will not repeat its remarkable 
achievement of being held up for weeks 
because of some one member claiming as 
a constitutional right the opportunity to 
talk indefinitely about nothing. It is 
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still true that a single member of either 
house, through membership in a power- 
ful committee, or by taking advantage 
of those parliamentary situations in 
which unanimous consent is necessary 
for action, may stave off an important 
measure, particularly one of the hum- 
drum but useful appropriation bills. 
Nevertheless, as Brother Jasper said, 
and the most modern astronomers con- 
cur, “the sun do move.” Somehow Con- 
gress does produce a series of measures 
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beyond the routine appropriation bills. 
Some of the worst repudiation measures 
after the Civil War were blocked by par- 
liamentary procedure. And the Ameri- 
can people have a vast liking for a cou- 
rageous President who realizes that it 
is his duty and privilege to come to an 
understanding with the other branches 
of the government to secure great meas- 
ures for national safety and prosperity— 
and yet stand for the prerogatives of his 
third of the common government. 


America’s Part in Reparations Problem 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HIsTory ASSOCIATE 


HERE are certain amusing aspects 

of the organization and procedure 
of the Experts Committee on Rep- 
arations which convened for its first 
business session on Feb. 11—aspects 


which illustrate rather nicely the vaga- 


ries of diplomacy. The task which it 
has in hand is serious enough surely— 
since the Dawes Commission certainly 
no other has had more important mat- 
ters delegated to it—but it is conditioned 
by a number of elaborate and amusing 
fictions that, while they deceive no one, 
must be sedulously maintained. 

In the preliminary arrangements Ger- 
many insisted, in opposition to the 
French, that the delegates should not be 
bound by instructions from their govern- 
ments. France gave way and it was 
solemnly announced that no instructions 
would be imposed on the national dele- 
gations. Notwithstanding this, in all 
the countries involved, the governments 
have stated with elaboration and def- 
initeness precisely what their demands 
are to be. No doubt they are all pre- 
pared to yield in matters of detail, pos- 
sibly in some of more importance, but to 
suppose that any of the delegates will 
advance or suvport views not in con- 
sonance with the oninions of their gov- 
ernments passes belief. This is as true 
as regards the American as it is of the 


French or the German members. It is 
hardly to be supposed that during the 
extended conferences that Mr. Owen D. 
Young and Mr. J. P. Morgan had with 
the President, Secretary Kellogg and 
Secretary Mellon the conversation re- 
lated exclusively to the weather. 

The detachment of our government in 
the matter of the appointment of the 
American members of the committee was 
similarly unreal. They hold no govern- 
ment commission, and their official ap- 
pointment was by the Reparations Com- 
mission, but it is credibly reported that 
they were selected at a conference in 
Washington on Jan. 12. It was all un- 
official of course, for the proprieties of 
the fiction were perfectly maintained, 
but when the fact of the appointment 
of Mr. Young and Mr. Morgan was 
made known to the government, they re- 
euired verv little time to recover from 
their surprise. 

It is clearly understood among all 
the governments having representation 
on the Experts Committee that there is 
not the remotest connection between the 
problems of renaration and those of the 
American debts, and that the latter may 
not be mentioned in the discussion. 
Nevertheless France, Italy and Belgium 
have stated very clearly that the final 
settlement with Germany must provide 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL JUG- 
GLING ACT—WAR AND PEACE 
“Are you holding out, brother?’’ 

—Simplicissimus, Munich 


sums sufficient to meet their foreign ob- 
ligations, plus repayment for the rehabili- 
tation of the devastated area. Great 
Britain stands squarely on the principle 
of the Balfour note, namely that she will 
require from her debtors no more than 
enough to meet her obligations to Amer- 
ica. Should these be reduced, so also will 
be her demands on her allies. Truly, 
the ice on which the experts are walking 
is exceedingly thin, and it will not be 
surprising if occasionally it bends a bit. 

Mr. Gilbert’s visit to this country, 
following the submission of his latest 
report as Agent General for Reparation 
Payments, is generally believed to have 
been largely concerned with the selec- 
tion and instruction of the American 
members. The nominations were commu- 
nicated to the interested governments by 
the British Ambassador, and during the 
first days of the following week favor- 
able replies were received from all of 
them. On Jan. 17 Sir Esmé Howard in- 
formed Secretary Kellogg that the Rep- 
arations Commission desired to appoint 
Owen D. Young and J. Pierpont Morgan, 


with T. N. Perkins as alternate. The 
formal consent of the government was 
given, and on Jan. 19 Sir Esmé met 
these gentlemen at the Morgan Library 
to inform them of their appointment 
and to receive their acceptance. Thomas 
W. Lamont was named as Mr. Morgan’s 
alternate. 

The appointment of Mr. Young and 
Mr. Morgan has been almost universally 
approved by the press both here and 
abroad. Both men are intimately ac- 
quainted with the political and financial 
situation that must be studied by the 
committee, Mr. Young through his mem- 
bership on the Dawes Commission, and 
Mr. Morgan as one of the leading fig- 
ures in international finance. The alter- 
nates too are men whose names inspire 
confidence. The delegation, save for Mr. 
Perkins, who was detained, left New 
York for Paris on Feb. 1. They were 
accompanied by Jeremiah Smith Jr. of 
Boston, who acted as Commissioner Gen- 
eral for the League in the restoration of 
Hungarian finances, and by Ferdinand 
Eberstadt of New York, until recently 
a member of the firm of Dillon, Read 
& Co. and as such an expert on the Ger- 
man financial situation. It was géner- 
ally believed that Mr. Young would be 
named as chairman. 

The task confronting the committee 

TAVAL COMPETITION BETWEEN 
US 2 Bunc? Tat OnLy 


Raivarey WERE CAPAGLE 
OR LES Wh QU EFFORTS 


A GRIP THAT JINGOES CAN’T 
LOOSEN 


—The Times-Picayune, New Orleans 
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has been so extensively discussed in these 
articles in earlier numbers, and sum- 
marized so clearly in the February issue, 
that it is unnecessary to cover the ground 
again. One thing, however, must be kept 
in mind. Although the issue is an eco- 
nomic and financial one, it cannot be 
determined without reference to political 
conditions. While these do not control 
to the degree that they did at the time 
of the Dawes settlement, they must still 
be reckoned with. The committee has 
power only to recommend a program 
which must finally run the gauntlet 
of governmental approval. The result 
will be a compromise, entirely satisfac- 
tory to no one. Some agreement is neces- 
sary, as much for France as for Ger- 
many, and some formula will be found, 
even if matters of secondary moment are 
for the time postponed. 


DISARMAMENT AND THE CRUISER BILL 


It is quite easy to be cynical or dis- 
couraged or disturbed over the future of 
disarmament if one does not take a 
longer view than the events of the day. 
Superficially we are making small prog- 
ress, if any at all; and indeed it is argu- 
able that during the last few months we 
have lost ground. There was first the 
ill-considered Anglo-French agreement, 
and close on the heels of that the fifteen 
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THE INCREDIBLE COST OF WAR 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


THE PURSUIT OF THE IDEAL 
But poor Fritz strikes a snag. 
—Evening News, London 


cruiser bill, which finally passed the 
Senate on Feb. 5. [See text on page 921.] 
An honest difference of opinion is pos- 
sible regarding the merits of the latter 
measure, and many sincere advocates ot 
disarmament and international coopera- 
tion have advocated it; but whatever ‘its 
ultimate effect may be, there is no doubt’ 
that at the moment it is resented abroad. 
and particularly in Great Britain. 

A conciliatory letter written by Ram- 
say MacDonald and printed in The 
Nation, New York, Jan. 30, has been the 
occasion of hysterical utterances in Con- 
gress and outside that reflect no credit 
whatever on those responsible for them: 
Mr. MacDonald merely pleads for mutual 
understanding and tolerance. He writes 
naturally from the British standpoint. 
but with perfect good temper and great 
seriousness. The entire text of the letter 
should have wide reading, and only a 
few sentences can be quoted here. The 
concluding paragraph reads in part as 
follows: “The first thing to be done is to 
bring to a common table for discussion 
the reasons why ships are being built: 
why we both went to Geneva with the 
assumptions we did; why we were think- 
ing of trade routes being blockaded; 
what there is between us that * * * 
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makes the Kellogg pact a mere collection 
of words strung upon a pious thread. 
* * * Is no attempt to be made, is 
none being made, to clear up the con- 
fusion of the ‘freedom of the seas’? Has 
neither of us the courage to discuss with 
the other what the interests and obliga- 
tions of both are in, and to, the world 
and each other? * * * The govern- 
ments must act. Both countries ought 
to appoint five or six of their most out- 
standing public men, representative of 
the whole nation, to meet and drag from 
the obscure corners of sulky suspicion 
the things that make difficulties between 
us. * * * JT want to involve the 
United States in no European escapade 
and no entanglements. * * * But 
those of us whose lot is cast here, and 
whose fate it is to struggle against the 
powers of militarism which have been 
wounded but certainly not killed in the 
late war, should like to feel that an 
American hand will always be placed in 
ours for encouragement, and that the 
relation between your country and mine 
can be held up to the world as an ex- 


ample of what we are striving to estab- 
lish everywhere.” 

The British Government still maintains 
that the difficulty is merely one of ratios 


and tonnage. “We admit freely and will- 
ingly the parity between the United 
States forces and our own,” said Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in an address on 
Jan. 26. “The problem is to find some 
conclusions whereby we can measure 
naval strength so that the parity which 
both nations desire may be reached on a 
level which will not increase the arma- 
ments of the world but bring a reduc- 
tion.” 

Possibly a way out of the difficulty 
may y-t be found along the line sug- 
gested by Senator Reed’s amendment to 
the cruiser bill, as finally passed. This 
provides: “First, that the Congress fa- 
vors a treaty or treaties with all the 
principal maritime nations regulating 
the conduct of belligerents and neutrals 
in war at sea, including the inviolability 
of private property thereon. Second, 
that such treaties be negotiated, if prac- 
tically possible, prior to the meeting of 
the Conference for Limitation of Arma- 
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EVERYTHING IS COMING HIS WAY 
THESE DAYS 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


ment in 1931.” To secure the acceptance 
by British public opinion of so revolu- 
tionary a measure, involving as it does a 
reversal of policy in a matter which they 
have always believed essential to their 
safety, is not going to be easy, no matter 
how logical may be the arguments that 
support it. President Coolidge, with his 
customary caution, is by no means cer- 
tain that our own Senate could now be 
brought to accept it. “Pertinax,” in the 
Echo de Paris remarks: jeeringly, but it 
must be confessed with some degree of 
truth, that “every time the United States 
has been engaged in war she has used 
her sea power just as brutally as Great 
Britain.” 

The present controversy is one of the 
penalties we are paying for our refusal 
to enter the League of Nations. Were 
we a member the question would only be 
raised in a war in which the League took 
no part. French diplomats are indeed 
querying, as reported in a dispatch by 
P. J. Philip to The New York Times, if 
under the terms of the Pact of Paris we 
can any longer claim the right of neu- 
trality. The same question was raised 
editorially by the London Times on Feb. 
6. Commenting on the Senate’s action in 
passing the cruiser bill that journal said: 












“It is a truism by this time to say that 
negotiations on naval disarmament con- 
ducted solely in terms of guns and hulls 
are doomed to failure.” Continuing, the 
Times advocated a careful study of the 
implications of the Pact of Paris as re- 
gards neutrality and a new confer- 
ence to discuss the whole subject of the 
naval relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

A complication of the cruiser problem, 
already sufficiently involved, has arisen 
because of the construction by Germany 
of a new cruiser of 9,000 tons, heavily 


League of Nations with increased 
indications that its main efforts 
in the coming months will lie in the eco- 
nomic field. Of the six meetings held in 
January three concerned international 
questions of tariff, most-favored nation 
clause, commercial policy and the coal 
and sugar problems; two had to do with 
the anti-drug campaign, and the last 
with the codification of international 
law. 

Very naturally the League of Nations, 
having contributed to financial recon- 
struction through the Brussels Confer- 
ence of 1920 and through eight recon- 
struction loans totaling over $400,000,000, 
is now turning with the rest of the world 
to these more obscure economic matters. 
Its great impetus came with the World 
Economic Conference two years ago; its 
current work is in the hands of a series 
of permanent or special committees pre- 
liminary to the holding of plenipotentiary 
conferences. The three meetings in Jan- 
uary well illustrate what is to be a main 
world interest of today and tomorrow. 

The Economic Committee—Most im- 
portant was undoubtedly the quarterly 
meeting of the Economic Committee, the 
twenty-seventh since 1920. This commit- 
tee is a small one, with permanent mem- 
bers, many of them high government of- 
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armored and mounting six 11-inch guns. 
The Washington agreement of 1921, to 
which Germany was not a party, limited 
Great Britain and the United States to 
the construction of cruisers of not more 
than 10,000 tons, mounting 8-inch guns, 


the size of the Kent class. Of these the 
British have built or are building eleven, 
or, if we include two Australian cruisers, 
thirteen. We are now building eight, 
all mounting guns of 8-inch calibre. The 
new German cruiser is consequently more 
powerful in armament, and more heavily 
armored, but its speed is lower, 





ficials who are serving as experts. Their 
approach is necessarily slow and cautious, 
for they must weed out of many prema- 
ture proposals those where the League’s 
machinery can really be useful, but un- 
questionably they are making progress 
as experience and knowledge accumulate. 
A link has recently been forged with 
American interests through the regular 
attendance of Lucius Eastman, Chair- 
man of the Merchants Association of 
New York. 

Most - Favored - Nation Clause — The 
committee’s most difficult but probabiy 
most far-reaching problem has been to 
elaborate an agreed international policy 
on the most-favored-nation clause in cus- 
toms matters. What, exactly, does the 
clause mean? How should it be phrased? 
What rights does it confer? What dero- 
gations are permissible? Must national 
tariffs always be the same for all, even 
forbidding contiguous countries like 
France and Germany making mutual 


concessions not open, for instance, to 
Americans? Are “bargaining” tariffs 


permissible, as some States hold and the 
United States contests? Does the clause 
entitle a non-contracting State to the full 
benefits of a multilateral treaty, even if 
it has not undertaken the obligations? 
Such questions raise the whole principle 
of tariff legislation and commercial pol- 
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icy of States; it is essential they be set- 
tled in order that governments may not 
be pitted against each other in legislative 
reprisals and pinpricks. Profoundly im- 
portant it is, therefore, that economic 
experts from the dozen principal coun- 
tries have worked out a detailed pro- 
posal which they suggest the Council 
transmit to all nations, whether League 
members or not, in the hope that they 
will forward any useful comments and 
at the same time be guided by it in their 
commercial negotiations. 

Tariff Reduction—Convinced that the 
reduction of tariffs so earnestly recom- 
mended by the World Economic’ Confer- 
ence as essential to the free flow of trade 
is not now feasible on a general scale, 
the committee has set to work to see if 
certain less vital commodities cannot be 
isolated and reductions therein effected. 
Of the first two commodities put under 
study, however, inquiry in the principa! 
-countries showed that, as regards alumi- 
num, further effort was not at the mo- 
ment expedient, and that, as regards 
cement, while many countries favor a 
preliminary meeting, it is still necessary 
to await views from others. These it is 
hoped to have by the April session, to- 
gether with information on certain other 
products. 

Customs Nomenclature—Another high- 
ly .technical work equally essential to in- 
ternational trade was also advanced dur- 
ing January with a meeting of experts 
seeking to bring uniformity into the cus- 
toms nomenclature of the different coun- 
tries. The greatest difficulty is found in 
the fact that the industries themselves 
have no standard classifications; as an 
instance, no agreement exists as to when 
paper ceases to be paper and becomes 
cardboard. The League, accordingly, is 
approaching the same standardization 
process as attempted for American prod- 
ducts by the Department of Commerce. 

Coal—The first attempt to handle 
through the League the difficulties of a 
particular world industry came with the 
invitation to Geneva of coal experts from 
eleven countries to see if international 
collaboration, either within the industry 
or by official aid, could contribute to a 
betterment. Both the purpose and the 
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method, which correspond with the re- 
cent successful cooperation of the De- 
partment of Commerce with various ma- 
jor American industries, constitute an 
important innovation in international 
economic work. For the first time busi- 
ness men representing a specific industry 
have met with the League’s Economic 
Committee and considered their problem 
from the general international stand- 
point. Definite progress was made both 
in creating a spirit of interdependence 
and in bringing out the fundamental 
facts. The general conclusion was that, 
though the prime responsibility for a 
solution rests with the industry, certain 
aspects, such as tariffs, commercial poli- 
cies and social interests lie within League 
competence. Consequently the discus- 
sions were to continue, and probably to 
widen, in a meeting with labor experts. 
Sugar—Similar progress, but one step 
behind, was made in the second commod- 
ity under study, sugar. Here memoranda 
had been requested from three foremost 
authorities on the production of cane and 
of beet sugar, and on the general effect 
of legislation. Taken together, they dem- 
onstrated that the present world sugar 
crisis is due to disequilibrium between 
production and consumption. The com- 
mittee felt, therefore, that, though the 
League could not interfere with the nat- 
ural development of production, it could 
usefully study the artificial measures 
which have affected production and con- 
sumption. Accordingly, it appointed a 
delegation to consult during April, in the 
same way as with coal, selected sugar 
experts from sixteen countries, including 
the United States and Cuba, to see 
whether international action could use- 
fully be undertaken. 
Other Economic 


( Questions—Several 
other problems, some long under study, 
also came up for further consideration. 
As regards the treatment of foreigners, 
replies from many governments led to 
convocation of an international confer- 


” 


ence in November. As regards “cartels, 
it was agreed to submit the mass of ma- 
terial collected to three jurists, French, 
German and American, in order to com- 
pile a complete report of existing laws in 
different countries. 















Bolivia-Paraguay — In the political 
field, the frontier incident in distant 
Chaco, which in December had suddenly 
set the world’s diplomacy a-jangle with a 
threat of war in Latin America, contin- 
ued to have echoes through the League. 
While the incident itself had been sub- 
mitted to the Pan-American Conference 
in Washington, Bolivia informed the 
League that it proposed to submit to 
the Permanent Court at the Hague the 
substance of the dispute which has dis- 
turbed Bolivian-Paraguayan relations for 
half a century. This information, at once 
notified, as before, to all States Members 
of the League, brought from Paraguay 
the reply that it had never refused arbi- 
tration on the substance of the dispute 
and took note of the proposal to submit 
it to The Hague. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice—To President Coolidge’s an- 
nouncement that he intended forthwith 
to resume negotiations’ for American 
membership in the Court added interest 
was given by Mr. Elihu Root’s acceptance 
of the Council’s invitation to be a member 
of the Jurists’ Committee created by the 
last Assembly to see what, if any, amend- 
ments to the Court Statute the first eight 
years of experience may have shown to 
be desirable. 

The Drug Problem—A new element en- 
tered into the anti-drug campaign with 
the first meeting of the Opium Central 
Board created by the 1925 convention. 


THE UNITED STATES 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS MONTH BY MONTH 
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This board, consisting of eight men serv- 
ing as experts without government con- 
nections, is given, perhaps, broader 
powers than any other League Commis- 
sion. If it “considers that excessive quan- 
tities of drugs are accumulating in any 
country so that there is a danger of that 
country becoming a centre of illicit traf- 
fic,” it has “the right to ask for explana- 
tion from that country” directly without, 
as in other cases, reporting to the Coun- 
cil, which may, or may not, forward the 
observations. Though Herbert May of 
Pennsylvania was named by the Council 
as a member of the board, the United 
States has no official part in this new 
agency, having notified the December 
Council session that, owing to its opposi- 
tion to the 1925 convention, it could not 
cooperate in the board’s selection. As, 
however, the United States cannot but be 
affected, and indeed directly benefited, 
by any work the board may do, it has 
agreed to provide any statistics desired. 
Just after this meeting, the original 
Opium Advisory Committee came to- 
gether for its twelfth session to consider 
many phases of the drug problem in' 
nearly all parts of the world. The gov- 
ernment reports showed that, though 
control is tightening and information 
centralizing to a great degree, the drug 
problem is becoming more and more one 
of the most dangerous and baffling be- 
fore the nations. 
GENEVA, Jan. 31, 1929. 





Congress Authorizes Buildin, 


of Fifteen Cruisers 


ITH the enactment of three his- 
W toric measures to their credit, 

the Senators of the Seventy- 
first Congress can return in peace and 
satisfaction to their respective con- 
stituencies on March 4. By dint of 
arduous debate, and no less arduous 
listening to debate, they approved the 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 





Boulder Dam bill on Dec. 14, ratified the 
Kellogg Pact on Jan. 14, and authorized 
the building of fifteen new cruisers and 
one aircraft carrier on Feb. 5. 


As in the case of the first two 
measures, the opposition to the cruiser 
bill, though militant, proved to be small, 
for only twelve Senators voted against 
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it, with sixty-eight in its favor. Those 
who dissented were: Republicans— 
Borah, Brookhart, Burton, Frazier, Mc- 
Master, Norris and Nye; Democrats— 
Black, Dill, Thomas (Okla.) and Walsh 
(Mont.); Farmer-Labor—Shipstead. Sen- 
ators Blaine, King, La Follette, Glass 
and Wheeler also opposed the bill, pair- 
ing their votes. Briefly, the main pro- 
visions of the cruiser bill, the full text 
of which appears on page 921, are: (1) 
that the construction of five light 
cruisers be undertaken during each of 
the fiscal years 1929, 1930 and 1931, and 
one aircraft carrier before June 30, 1930, 
the total cost of the sixteen ships being 
estimated at $274,000,000; (2) the Presi- 
dent is urged to bring about a disarma- 
ment agreement and may, if he suc- 
ceeds, suspend part or all of the building 
program; (3) a restatement of maritime 
law is favored, before the scheduled 
Disarmament Conference of 1931, to de- 
fine the rights at sea of neutrals, bel- 
ligerents and their property. 

The history of the bill is long and 
turbulent. The program, as presented 
to the House in January, 1928, de- 
manded the building of twenty-five 
cruisers. A conflict, long and hard 
fought, resulted in the reduction to the 
fifteen provided in the present bill, 
which was passed by the House on 
March 17, 1928, by a vote of 322 to 133. 
Reported to the Senate last December, 
the bill faced another battle when its 
right of way was challenged by the sup- 
porters of the Kellogg Pact. In this 
fight, the big-navy faction, led by Sen- 
ator Hale, was defeated by the treaty 
faction, led by Senator Borah, but the 
ratification of the Kellogg Pact on Jan. 
14 left the coast clear for consideration 
of the cruisers. 

Discussion of the bill was focused on 
two points—the relation of naval ex- 
pansion to disarmament and the Kellogg 
Pact, and the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his message to Congress 
last December that the time limit be de- 
leted. The President opposed the com- 
pulsion to lay down the cruisers im- 
mediately, fearing that. the vast expendi- 
tures might endanger*the treasury sur- 
plus during the coming fiscal year. The 
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HAVING AN INSURANCE POLICY 
DOESN’T MEAN YOU CAN DO WITH- 
OUT FIRE PREVENTION 

—The Philadelphia Inquirer 


President’s influence, however, did not 
prevail. Several amendments eliminating 
the time clause, introduced by Adminis- 
tration leaders (and one by Senator Har- 
rison, a Democrat), were decisively de- 
feated. Although dzeply disappointed 
and unreconciled to the bill as it was 
passed, Mr. Coolidge did not intimate 
that he would veto it. 

On the broader questions of peace and 
disarmament, a small but eloquent mi- 
nority argued that we were abjuring 
war in one breath and preparing for it 
in the next. They pointed to the fu- 
tility of a naval race with Great Britain. 
They emphasized the danger inherent in 
the present chaotic state of maritime 
law and the freedom of the seas, ques- 
tions which are fully discussed in Sena- 
tor Borah’s article on page 922. The 
result of this aspect of the discussion 
was an amendment calculated to meet 
this situation, which was drafted by 
Senator Borah, modified by Senator 
Walsh of Montana and Senator Reed of 
Missouri and embodied in Section 5 of 
the text of the bill (page 921). If acted 
upon, there is reasonable hope that we 
shall come to some international under- 
standing of what is meant by “the free- 
dom of the seas.” The addition of the 
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amendment necessitated that the bill be 
resubmitted to the House. That body, 
to expedite matters, waived a confer- 
ence and approved the revised version 
on Feb. 7. At this writing the President 
had not yet appended his signature. The 
naval supply bill was held open for the 
possible inclusion of a $12,000,000 ap- 
propriation, so that construction could be 
begun at once. 

Another bill revised by the Senate re- 
ceived a less cordial welcome in the 
House. This was the deficiency bill, 
containing the Harris amendment pro- 
viding an additional $24,000,000 for pro- 
hibition enforcement, to be used “by the 
President as he may see fit.” This 
measure was decidedly frowned upon by 
the administration. President Coolidge 
signified his stern,disapproval of an ap- 
propriation not sanctioned by the Budget 
Bureau, and Secretary Mellon, in a letter 
to Senator Warren, characterized the 
proposal as impractical and dangerous. 
For this stand he was roundly abused 
by dry leaders and Anti-Saloon League 
officials. Republican leaders in the 
House rallied to the support of the gov- 


THE OTHER ‘‘QUESTION MARK” 


The United States military airplane 
Question Mark has broken all records 
for an endurance flight. It has been re- 
fuelled at regular intervals by airplanes 
flying above it 
—Evening Express, Glasgow 
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LOSING CONFIDENCE IN HIS AIM 
—The Chicago Tribune 


ernment and succeeded on Jan. 31 in 
sending the bill to conference with ad- 
verse instructions, by a vote 240 to 141. 

This much disputed deficiency bill, 
which also provides for tax refunds, car- 
ried another amendment which agitated 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It grew 
directly out of the revelation early in 
January, 1929, that $142,393,567 had 
been refunded during the last fiscal year 
for taxes erroneously collected. One 
large item which caused a stir was the 
$26,000,000 paid to the United States 
Steel Corporation. As a result the Sen- 
ate recommended that the hearings to 
settle refund claims over $10,000 be open 
to the public. To this Mr. Mellon replied 
that such publicity “would reveal for- 
mulae, secret trade processes and vital 
statistics, such as costs of production,” 
the disclosures of which would mean 
financial ruin to many corporations. The 
deficiency bill, with its two controversial 
amendments remains in conference. 

A measure which passed both houses 
in short order during January was that 
appropriating $541,449,540 for the “in- 
dependent offices,” including the Execu- 
tive Department, the Shipping Board, 
the Veterans’ Bureau, the Civil Service 
Commission and a number of other ‘bu- 
reaus and commissions. 

An important corollary to the ratifica- 
tion of the Kellogg Pact was the intro- 
duction in the Senate on Feb, 11 of a 
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resolution by Senator Arthur Capper 
for enforcement of the treaty by eco- 
nomic boycott of the violator. A serious 
criticism of the pact has been that, in 
keeping with the policy of this govern- 
ment not to commit itself to use force, it 
provided no sanctions. But Senator 
Capper’s resolution furnishes economic 
sanctions only. It provides that ‘“when- 
ever the President determines and by 
proclamation declares that any country 
has violated the multilateral treaty for 
the renunciation of war, it shall be un- 
tawful, unless otherwise provided by act 
ot Congress or by proclamation of the 
President, to export to such country 
arms, munitions, implements of war or 
other articles for use in war until the 
President shall by proclamation declare 
that such violation no longer continues.” 
Nor shall the nationals of the United 


States be protected by their government’ 


if they give aid or comfort to the vio- 
lator. 

Expressions of approval were imme- 
diately received from Geneva and Paris, 
and prominent Americans were enthu- 
siastic over the resolution. Senator 
Capper said that he did not expect ac- 
tion on it by the present Congress, but 
hoped it would be adopted early in the 
next session. 

President-elect Hoover vouchsafed but 
one certainty before leaving Washington 
for Miami, Fla., on Jan. 21. He let it be 
known that a special session of Congress 
would be called to deal with farm relief 
and the tariff. During the weeks which 
Mr. Hoover spent on the J. C. Penney es- 
tate near Miami, and at sea in quest of 
sailfish, he consulted with a number of 
prominent Republicans, but maintained 
the utmost secrecy as to any decisions 
he may have reached on policies and Cab- 
inet appointments. The latter would not 
be divulged, it was stated, until submit- 
ted to the Senate for confirmation on 
March 4. 

One interesting piece of news, hoew- 
ever, found its way to the public. Colo- 
nel Henry L. Stimson, Governor General 
of the Philippines, announced that he 
was leaving that post at the request of 
the President-elect “to take up another 
duty,” adding, “What that duty is I pre- 
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fer to leave to Mr. Hoover to announce.” 
But Colonel Stimson’s preferences were 
not respected, for on Feb. 6, Manuel 
Quezon, President of the Philippine Sen- 
ate, announced that Colonel Stimson had 
confided to him that he was to become 
Secretary of State. This choice was 
urged on Mr. Hoover, according to the 
press, by Charles Evans Hughes and 
Elihu Root, both of whom are said to 
have great respect for Colonel Stimson’s 
ability. The new Secretary of State has 
gained his experience as Secretary ot 
War under President Taft, as Special 
Commissioner in Nicaragua, where he 
secured the promise of a fair election, 
and finally as General Leonard Wood’s 
successor in the Philippines, where he 
has done much to improve sentiment to- 
ward this country. He is a lawyer. 

Other Cabinet appointments, though 
freely rumored, received no confirmation. 
The members of the Coolidge Cabinet 
thought most likely to be retained were 
Secretaries Mellon and Jardine. Colonel 
William J, Donovan was prominently 
mentioned to head the Department of 
Justice, where he is now second in com- 
mand. Mr. Hoover’s close friend, Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, took leave of ab- 
sence from his post as President of Stan- 
ford University, presumably to become 
Secretary of the Interior. 

A picturesque incident was the meet- 
ing of the opposing candidates for Presi- 
dent, when Governor Smith paid a social 
call on Mr. Hoover at Miami. No re- 
porters were admitted, but it was after- 
ward reported that the conversation was 
taken up with the description of amus- 
ing campaign incidents. 

The two final utterances of Calvin 
Coolidge as President of the United 
States were of a widely different nature. 
On Jan. 28, addressing for the last time 
the business organization of the govern- 
ment, he stressed his favorite theme— 
prosperity, recounted the manifold bene- 
fits derived from the budget system and 
described the difficulties which faced it 
at the beginning as follows: 


When we began the task in June, 1921, 
of reconstructing our public finances, it 
looked almost impossible of accomplish- 
ment. The entire government structure 
was permeated with extravagance. The 
expenditures for that fiscal year, exclu- 
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sive of debt reduction, were about $5,000,- 

00,000. The interest charge alone was 
more than $1,000,000,000, and our out- 
standing indebtedness was nearly $24,- 
000,000,000. The business of the country 
was prostrate. Its different branches of 
agriculture, commerce, banking, manu- 
facturing and transportation were suffer- 
ing from severe depression. Employment 
was difficult to secure. Wages were de- 
clining. Five million people were out of 
work. The price of securities, even of 
government bonds, was very low. It was 
difficult to find any market for com- 
modities. Confidence in our entire eco- 
nomic structure had been shaken. Prog- 
ress had stopped. 


Reorganization and cooperation were 
sorely needed and these the new system 
introduced, continued Mr. Coolidge: 


Seemingly without effort, but actually 
by hard and effective work, the change 
was wrought. Each of the succeeding 
years brought an ever increasing improve- 
ment in the business of government. Ex- 
penditures diminished until 1927, when, 
exclusive of the amount applied to debt 
reduction, they reached a point below 
the $3,000,000,000 mark. This was $2,000,- 
000,000 below 1921. 


Mr. Coolidge continued: 


I do not claim that action by the Na- 
tional Government deserves all the credit 
for the rapid restoration of our country’s 
business from the great depression of 
1921, or for the steady progress that has 
since taken place. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, wise governmental policies, and 
particularly wise economy in government 
expenditures with steady reduction of the 
national debt, have had a dominant in- 
fluence. 


On Feb. 1 Mr. Coolidge spoke as 
President for the last time at the dedi- 
cation of the Bok Bird Sanctuary and 
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Singing Tower at Mountain Lake, Fla. 
Material prosperity figured in this ad- 
dress only as a starting point. Rather, 
the fruits of that prosperity were dis- 
cussed, a subject to which Mr. Coolidge 
has lately been giving more and more 
of his attention—namely, the democracy 
of art. The first 300 years of our 
existence were necessarily devoted to the 
exigencies of getting a living, “making 
a new nation out of raw materials,” as 
Mr. Coolidge expressed it. Thus it is 
only in the last generation that the 
people have been able to give thought 
to the “art of living.” - He added: 

“It is significant of our institutions 
and of the spirit of our national life that 
in the opening up of the new era we 
have attempted to give to the people at 
large what in other days had been en- 
joyed only by a fortunate and privi- 
leged few.” 

“Our institutions have endowed our 
people with sight and vision,” the 
speech concluded. “The individual has 
been developed, the nation has become 
great. * * * The belief that there is 
nothing which our people cannot do, and 
no power which our people ought not 
to have, has been the main source of 
our progress. Faith in our people 
stands vindicated beyond further discus- 
sion. Into their hands we have entirely 
entrusted the future destiny of our na- 
tion.” 


Attempt to Assassinate Portes Gil 
' By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN History, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


baric in her customs is proved by 

the unsuccessful attempt on the 
life of Provisional President Portes Gil, 
when, on Feb. 10, the train in which 
he was returning to Mexico City from 
the State of Tamaulipas was dyna- 
mited. It is thought that this attempted 
assassination came as the result of the 
execution on the preceding day of José 


Tee Mexico is still somewhat bar- 


Leon Toral for the assassination last 
July of President-elect Obregon. Al- 
though the first two cars of the train 
were derailed, only one man, a fireman, 
was killed and no one was seriously in- 
jured. Immediate measures were taken 
for placing the guilt for the attempt. 
The Mexican Supreme Court, sitting 
on Feb. 6 as a final court of appeal, re- 
fused to grant Toral an injunction stay- 
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ing his execution, and on Feb. 9 he was 
executed by a firing squad. His funeral 
was the occasion for considerable demon- 
stration against the present government. 

A report made by the International 
Boundary Commission on the engineer- 
ing feasibility of a plan to prevent 
further changes in land areas and re- 
move a flood menace of the Rio Grande 
near El Paso, Texas, and Ciudad 
Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico, was received 
by Secretary of State Kellogg late in 
January. The commission has for sev- 
eral months been actively engaged in the 
assembling of engineering data upon 
which to develop a plan for the rectifica- 
tion of the Rio Grande where it consti- 
tutes the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico. 

Mexico’s recently enacted petroleum 
legislation formally became operative on 
Jan. 11. The petroleum law was passed 
by the Mexican Congress in December, 
1927, and the following March author- 
ized executive regulations governing it, 
which met with the approbation of Am- 
bassador Morrow and the American De- 
partment of State, were issued by Presi- 
dent Calles. The law and its regulations 
required, in part, that concessions, in 
confirmation of pre-constitutional titles, 
must be applied for prior to Jan. 11, 
1929. According to the Ministry of In- 
dustry, Labor and Commerce, which is 
charged with the operation of the law, 
practically all companies have complied 
with the law, only a few of the smaller 
ones being recalcitrant. It is semi-offi- 
cially reported that these will suffer to 
the fullest the penalties provided by the 
law. 

For the purpose of making an intensive 
study of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico, a commission of American engineers, 
representing the International Committee 
of Bankers on Mexico, headed by W. W. 
Colpitts of New York, arrived in Mexico 
City on Jan. 15. The importance of the 
visit of the commission lies in the fact 
that the National Railways of Mexico 
constitute an outstanding consideration 
in the negotiation of a possible new 
agreement between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the International Committee of 
Bankers with respect to the readjust- 
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ment of the Mexican foreign debt. On 
the eve of the arrival of the com- 
mission of engineers Manager Mariano 
Cabrera of the National Railways was 
quoted by the Mexico City press as fol- 
lows: “According to the latest railway 
report, the system has passed into the 
category of productive companies and 
the operating cost ratio improves slowly 
but surely. In 1924 it was 94.54 and in 
1928 dropped to 87.79 per cent, while in 
the later months it is reported around 86 
per cent.” 

The matter of the official documents 
that were stolen from the files of the 
United States Embassy in Mexico City 
early in 1927—details of which were told 
in The New York Times of March of that 
year—came up for discussion in the 
United States Senate on Jan. 11. Sena- 
tor’ D. A. Reed, chairman of a special 
committee investigating alleged Mexican 
and Soviet forgeries, told the Senate that 
early in 1927 more than 600 papers were 
sold to the Mexican Government, 200 of 
which had been stolen from the United 
States Embassy. The papers as a whole 
pretended to show the hostility of the 
United States Government toward the 
Calles Government, but in the 200 au- 
thentic ones that were stolen from the 
embassy Senator Reed said that no such 
intent was shown, while the others were 
fraudulent. All the papers were brought 
to the United States by a Mexican Gov- 
ernment official and were delivered by 
the Mexican Consulate in New York to 
a representative of the Navy Depart- 
ment, who carried them to Washington. 

A comprehensive program of highway 
construction for the five-year period 
from 1929 to 1934 was outlined in an 
official statement issued by Minister of 
Communications Sanchez Mejorada on 
Jan. 8. The program calls for a total 
expenditure during the period of $41,- 
000,000. This sum it is proposed to se- 
cure through a tax of 4 cents per liter 
of gasoline and possibly a tax on tobacco. 

As a result of contests developing from 
recent elections, five rival legislatures 
were installed in the State of Puebla 
early in January without any disorder 
having followed. The outgoing Governor, 
Bravo Izquierda, attended the opening of 
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the Leonidas Andrew Almazan Legisla- 
ture in the State Congress Building in 
Puebla City, and thereby gave a degree 
of pseudo-legality to it. Clashes between 
opposing political factions in the State 
of Hildago resulted, according to news- 
paper dispatches of Jan. 22, in the death 
of forty persons and the wounding of 
more than 100 others. 

Oil production taxation in Mexico, 
which in 1923 yielded the Federal Gov- 
ernment an income of approximately 
38,000,000 pesos ($19,000,000), will pro- 
duce an income of only 6,000,000 pesos 
in 1929, according to recent estimates of 
La Economista, a reliable commercial 
newspaper of Mexico City. Income from 
Federal taxes on petroleum exports, 
which in 1923 totaled 25,000,000 pesos, is 
not expected to exceed 2,700,000 pesos 
in 1929. 

The existence of a grave crisis in Mex- 
ican mining with the resultant closing 
down of operations by numerous mining 
companies, was officially acknowledged 
in a statement issued by the Department 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor on Jan. 
29. A variety of causes for this were 
assigned, the most frequent being the im- 
possibility of continuing work at a 
profit, due to the impoverishment of 
workable veins, and the next the heavy 
drop in world prices of some of the most 
valuable of Mexico’s mineral productions. 


NICABAGUA—While the greater part 

of Nicaragua enjoyed peace, the 
northwestern region continued during 
January to be the scene of frequent at- 
tacks and raids by. revolutionary bands. 
In an engagement between a band of reb- 
els and a patrol of the National Guard 
under the command of Lieutenant Ches- 
ter A. Davis, on Jan. 10, two Nicara- 


guan members of the patrol were killed, . 


and several, including Lieutenant Davis, 
were wounded, Answering the proposal 
of the revolutionary leader, Sandino, to 
separate the northwestern province of 
Nueva Segovia from the rest of the 
country, President Moncada on Jan. 
15 declared that the proposal consti- 
tuted treason, and expressed his deter- 
mination to stop Sandino’s “shameful 
farce of patriotism by ordering the en- 
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listment of volunteers to combat the out- 
laws.” 

Announcement was made at Marine 
Headquarters on Jan. 16 that a com- 
bined force of marines, Guardia Nacio- 
nal, and volunteers would be sent: to 
the northern departments to combat 
revolutionary activities. The killing 
of three marines in action with outlaw 
bands was reported by Marine Head- 
quarters on Jan. 23. This news was 
followed by the announcement that 
plans to wipe out the revolutionary 
bands in northern Nicaragua were in 
full swing. On Feb. 3, First Lieutenant 
Herman Henry Hanneken of the United 
States Marine Corps captured Manuel 
Jirén, one of the leading generals under 
Sandino. 

The withdrawal of thirty-eight offi- 
cers and 1,194 men of the Marine Corps 
from Nicaragua was ordered by the 
Navy Department in Washington on 
Jan. 7. When the withdrawal is effected 
a total of 231 officers and 3,330 men will 
remain on duty in Nicaragua. 

To fill the portfolio of Public Health 
and that of Agriculture and Labor, both 
of which were established by President 
Moncada, Dr. Roberto Gonzales and An- 
tonio Cabrera, respectively, were ap- 
pointed on Jan, 23. 


UATEMALA—A rebellion in the ex- 

treme northwestern section of Gua- 
temala in mid-January was suppressed 
with vigor by the government. The 
towns of Retalhuleu and Mazatanango 
were seized by the revolutionists on Jan. 
17, communications with Guatemala City 
were cut off, and traffic across the 
Mexican border was stopped. Three days 
later government forces reoccupied parts 
of two cities seized by the rebels, 
and subjected the part of Mazatanango 
that was still held by the rebels to 
terrific artillery bombardment. An- 
nouncement was made by the govern- 
ment at Guatemala City on Jan. 22 that 
the rebellion had been completely ended, 
and that the principal rebels who had 
been captured had been summarily tried 
and executed by firing squads. The ring- 
leaders of the rebellion, Juan F. Rivas 
and Colonel Marciano Casado, were re- 
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ported on Jan. 22 to have fled to the 
Mexican border. 

President Lazaro Chacon, on Feb. 3, 
accepted the resignations of his entire 
Cabinet, It was stated that a recon- 
structed Cabinet would strengthen popu- 
lar support of the Government. 


ONDURAS—In his final message to 

Congress on Jan. 4, President Bara- 
fhona, whose term expired on Feb. 3, 
paid high tribute to the United States 
when he touched upon the civil war and 
other problems facing Honduras at the 
time that he became President four 
years ago. After detailing the situation, 
President Barahona said: 


Our situation was indeed so difficult 
that no other nation on the planet had 
even a word of compassion or sympathy 
for poor Honduras, when the United 
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States extended its friendly hand, giving 
moral support and contributing in saving 
us from a dangerous crisis and assuring 
us of the stability of our institutions. 
Formal approval of the election of Dr. 
Vincente Mejia Colindres and Rafael 
Diaz Chavez as President and Vice 
President, respectively, of Honduras, 
was given by Congress on Jan. 19 by a 
vote of 40 to 3. Dr. Colindres took the 
oath of office as President on Feb. 3. 


OMINICAN REPUBLIC AND HAITI 

—The negotiation of a treaty by the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti, which 
fixes the boundary between them, was 
the subject of an identic cablegram of 
congratulation sent by President Cool- 
idge on Jan. 24 to President Horacio 
Vasquez of the former country and to 
President Louis Borno of the latter. 


The New Regime in Argentina 


By N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


PROFESSOR OF History, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


RESIDENT IRIGOYEN has, in the 
Pp brief period of his second adminis- 

tration, taken up the task of carry- 
ing out the program of political reform, 
economic progress and international good- 
will where he left off in 1922. He has 
struck bodily at graft, corruption and 
the nefarious practices in political life 
which he considers inimical to the inter- 
ests of Argentina. He will not condone 
a single act which may detract from the 
course which he has mapped out for his 
country. The state of affairs in the 


provinces has challenged his attention.’ 


In fact, he has assumed personally the 
government of the provinces of Men- 
doza and San Juan. The highest offi- 
cials of these provinces have been re- 
moved, and criminal proceedings have 
been begun against many of them. 
Sefior Aldo Cantoni, ex-Governor of the 
Province of San Juan, has been arrested, 
together with several of his associates, 
charged with maladministration. Can- 
toni is alleged to have misused publie 


funds and to have appointed illegally a 
judge and a prosecutor, both of whom 
were incompetent. Criminal proceedings 
have also been begun against twenty- 
two ex-legislators and one ex-Mayor 
charged with illegal acts in connection 
with public contracts. It is alleged that 
these men were members of a company 
to whom public contracts were granted, 
and that they shared in the profits of the 
same. The contracts have been declared 
null and void. It is also claimed that an 
ex-Minister has been jailed on the charge 
of having extorted funds for campaign 
purposes. The President declares that 
he will continue to wage war on all sus- 
pects, and that he will not surrender his 
control of the provincial governments 
until he has conclusive proof that there 
will be a return to the republican form 
of government and to honest elections. 
He is also determined to proceed against 
political malpractices in every province 
and territory in the republic. 

It remains to be seen how long the 
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President can keep up this zeal for po- 
litical reform. He has an almost un- 
canny control over the Popular party, 
which is very strong in the Province of 
Buenos Aires, enjoying a large majority. 
It is also in complete control of the na- 
tional capital, controlling the City Coun- 
cil of Buenos Aires and its Mayor. The 


latter officer is an appointee of Presi- | 


dent Irigoyen, and can of course be re- 
lied upon to support his chief. The con- 
trol of the Province of Buenos Aires and 
the city of Buenos Aires is of paramount 
importance, since that alone gives the 
President control of fully five-eighths of 
the population of the country. 

President Irigoyen has also interested 
himself to a degree unusual in a chief ex- 
ecutive in the economic conditions of the 
country. The agrarian system caused 
him great concern in his first adminis- 
tration, and he strove hard at that time 
to bring about a more equitable distri- 
bution of the land. This is no easy task 
in a country where 80 per cent of the 
land is in the hands of a few powerful 
estancieros, or landowners. The Presi- 
dent is also gravely concerned about the 
general condition of the farmers. He has 
under consideration a scheme whereby 
the price of grain can be kept to a proper 
level, something similar te the coffee 
valorization plan in Brazil. This year’s 
crop is expected to yield about 7,500,000 
tons of weat and 2,350,000 tons of lin- 
seed. He contemplates a scheme that 
will insure to the farmers a fair return 
for their labor by establishing a mini- 
mum price for farm produce. 

But the question which causes Presi- 
dent Irigoyen most concern is the pros- 
pect of further inroads on the economic 
life of Argentina by the United States. 
The proposal of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the United States House of 
Representatives to levy greater duties 
on the importation of grain is feared by 
him even more than low prices. In fact 
he believes that such an increase in tar- 
iff duties would most disastrously affect 
the agricultural life of his people. Al- 
ready there is talk of diminution in stock 
raising because of the threat of further 
duties on meats, hides and cattle by- 
products by the United States. An in- 


‘ers of the United States. 


TIES THAT BIND 
—Rochester Times-Union 


crease in acreage might have the effect 
of competing successfully with the farme 
Economic so- 
cieties are giving much thought, time, 
and attention to a situation which they 
feel is forcing Argentina into a tariff 
war with the United States. In fact 
many of them are actually urging such 
a warfare, as the only means whereby 
the United States can be made to realize 
how keenly Argentina feels the policy 
persisted in by the former. The press 
is clamoring loudly for some retaliatory 
measures. The whole situation is em- 
bittered by the feeling in business cir- 
cles in Argentina that they are being de- 
liberately discriminated against by the 
United States. 

Another matter of vital import to Ar- 
gentina is the problem of immigration. 
Even now she has a population of only a 
little above 10,000,000, a small popula- 
tion for a country with more than 1,000,- 
000 square miles of territory, the greater 
part of which is fit for cultivation by 
modern methods. In 1923 over 250,000 
immigrants came to the country. This 
was the peak year, for since that time 
immigration has gradually decreased. The 
immigration from Italy, particularly, has 
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fallen off, because of Mussolini’s con- 
trol of Italian emigration. There has 
also been a falling off of immigration 
from Spain, which, with Italy, supplied 
the largest number of immigrants. The 
capital, Buenos Aires, with a population 
of more than 2,000,000, had a larger pop- 
ulation of Italians than Rome, and of 
Spaniards than Madrid. The effort of 
the Argentine Government to induce the 
immigrants to move to the farms has 
not met with great success. The immi- 
grant wishes to remain in the larger 
cities and has become a problem there. 

The rumors that the German immi- 
grant looks with eager eyes toward 
Argentina are arousing attention in the 
republic. For the German immigrant is 
always welcome in Argentina. 


OLIVIA—The rumors persist that Bo- 

livia is laying in supplies of war ma- 
terials on a large scale, and Dr. Diez de 
Medina, Bolivian Minister to the United 
States, does not deny this. He main- 
tains, however, that these materials were 
purchased in 1926 and are intended to 
replace munitions which have been used 
up or declared out of date. The matter 
assumes international importance in 
view of the fact that the two countries 
have agreed to have their recent differ- 
ences over the Chaco Boreal outbreak ar- 
bitrated by the Pan-American Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. It should be borne in 
mind that the ultimate dispute over the 
possession of the Chaco Boreal will not 
be investigated by this commission of in- 
quiry. Over this larger controversy that 
body will have absolutely no control. In 
view of the fact that a fresh outbreak 
over this matter is still very possible, 
Argentina and Chile have taken drastic 
steps to prevent the passage of arms to 
Bolivia through their territories, and the 
United States has declared that no ship- 
ments of arms for Bolivia have been 
made; and that while no official action 
has as yet been taken in the matter, it is 
felt that should the occasion demand ac- 
tion it will be taken. 


B RAZIL—The most important result 
of President-elect Hoover’s good-will 
mission to South America will be, accord- 
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ing to some observers in Brazil, a new 
Monroeism. O Diario do Sao Paulo of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, points out, in an edi- 
torial of Jan. 27, that this new Monroe- 
ism will result from the workings of the 
new and powerful economic interests 
which will grow out of the more friendly 
relations between the nations of Pan 
America. 

The valorization policy has been under 
consideration and has brought forth 
statements in its defense. Senhor Fer- 
reira Ramos, president of Sao Paulo 
Agricultural Society, in a recent address 
before that organization took occasion to 
defend the policy. He declared that 
there were grounds for fearing an over- 
production of coffee; and that by the 
valorization policy more money was 
made in coffee even though the crop 
during the past year was smaller than 
the year previous. He pointed out that 
while the crop of last year was less by 
1,000,000 sacks, the actual crop brought 
an increase of fully $325,000,000 over the 
total sales for the year previous. He 
held that the problem before Brazil was 
not one of an increase in the amount Lut 
in the quality of coffee produced. Val- 
orization of coffee was held as a means 
of protecting the product of the coffee 
trees and as an indispensible system. 
Without valorization the price of coffee 
would fall and the competition might 
easily become fatal. 


Pier dynes Minister Rios Gal- 
A jardo has again attracted attention 
to the Tacna-Arica controversy by de- 
claring that while the negotiations whith 
are carried on directly between Chiie 
and Peru are progressing, the problem 
between the two countries has not been 


solved. The negotiations have even 
reached an impasse, for each power has 
stated its maximum concessions and its 
minimum demands. Both powers are 
really marking time seeking to find some 
solution of the difficulty. El Mercurio 
declared, however, that this state of af- 
fairs must not be taken to mean that the 
negotiations are not continuing nor that 
a solution is not close at hand. It added 
that while nothing could yet be said of- 
ficially by the Chilean Government, it 
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was believed that the plan now before 
the negotiators called for the surrender 
of Tacna to Peru and Arica to Chile. It 
was held in diplomatic circles that the 
statement in Hl Mercurio was made in 
order to sound out Peru. It is known 
that Peru is opposed to this plan, de- 
claring that Tacna, the province allotted 
to her by that plam, is relatively unim- 
portant, and that Arica, which was al- 
lotted to Chile by the same plan, is the 
more valuable of the two. Peru is re- 
ported as unwilling to accept such a plan 
of settlement. 

Chile was the first to break the dead- 
iock which has existed between the 
A B C Powers over the matter of the 
acceptance or rejection of the Paris 
Peace Pact by announcing that her gov- 
ernment had signified its intention of ad- 
hering to the multilateral treaty. This 
leaves only Brazil and Argentina among 
the larger nations of the New World yet 
to sign the treaty. It is believed, how- 
ever, that both of these countries will 
sign in the very near future. The three 


countries held off on the ground that 
one would not sign until the intention of 


the other two was known. 


CUADOR—An unusual situation has 

been created in Ecuador by the pro- 
tracted controversy between the Minister 
of Finance and Mr. Tompkins, superin- 
tendent of the banks of the republic un- 
der the Kemmerer plan. A heavy fine 
was imposed upon Mr. Tompkins by the 
Minister of Finance for infringing upon 
his powers. Since Mr. Tompkins has full 
control over all national funds he must 
approve the payment of the fine. The 
trouble arose between those two offi- 
cials, as explained in earlier numbers of 
CURRENT History, over the efforts of 
Mr. Tompkins to apply American busi- 
ness methods to Ecuador’s finances. It 
was primarily a question of final author- 
ity, the Minister feeling that there had 
been an unauthorized invasion of his 
domain and powers. 

-Several thousand Indians have be- 
come aroused over what they consid- 
ered an invasion by government officials 
of their rights to certain lands. The 
(ndians, it was explained, mistook the 


purpose of military topographical com- 
missions which came into their territory 
to make surveys for a new map of Ecua- 
dor for tax collectors. The trouble is a 
recurrence of similar troubles some 
months ago when the Indians drove 
away the commissions and captured their 
instruments as trophies. The Indians at- 
tacked the last group of surveyors, but 
were induced to cease their attacks by 
other Indians who were sent among them 
to explain the real purpose of the mili- 
tary topographical commissions. The in- 
nocent bystander may venture the opin- 
ion that the suspicions of the Indians are 
well founded, and that these surveys are 
merely preparatory to a further inroad 
upon the Indian lands. 


ARAGUAY—The Pan-American Mis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Chaco dis- 
pute between Bolivia and Paraguay has 
been constituted. The commission con- 
sists of the following members: Dr. En- 
rique Bordenave and Dr. Francisco C. 
Chavus of Paraguay; Dr. David Alves- 
tigui and Dr. Enrique Pinot of Bolivia: 
Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy of the Unit- 
ed States; Dr. Gonzales Roa of Mexico: 
Dr. Enrique Olaya of Colombia; Dr 
Manuel Marquez Stirling of Cuba, and 
General Guillermo Ruprecht of Uruguay. 
The commission will begin its sessions in 
Washington. Whether the sessions wil) 
continue to be held there is a question 
which the commission itself will deter- 
mine. It is not impossible that the com- 
mission will hold most of its sessions in 
South America, where it could make fre- 
quent visits to the scenes of the clashes 
in the Chaco Boreal. The closing session 
is apt to be held in Washington, how- 
ever. - 
The report that Bolivia and Paraguay 
had decided to take their differences over 
the Chaco Boreal to The Hague has been 
cleared up. Notes to the Council of the 
League of Nations show that such action 
has not been taken by them. Bolivia had 
declared that she “intended” to take the 
question to the Hague Court for solution. 
Paraguay had merely taken note of this 
expression by Bolivia, but had not ex- 
pressed a willingness to take the case 
before the Hague tribunal. 
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mission on Closer Union of the 

Dependencies in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Africa, the members of which were 
Sir Edward Hilton Young, chairman; Sir 
Reginald Mant, Sir George Schuster and 
J. H. Oldham, was published in London 
on Jan. 17. Judging from its compre- 
hensive nature, statesmanlike outlook, 
and the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, the document should become one 
of the constitutional landmarks of the 
British Empire. It seems, indeed, to be 
comparable to the famous Report on the 
Affairs of British North America which 
Lord Durham presented in 1839, and 
which President Lowell has declared in 
several respects the most instructive pub- 
lic document on colonial administration 
that has ever been written. 

The Hilton Young report recognizes as 
the fundamental and controlling prob- 
lems those created by the immigration of 
whites into the territory of the native 
African. It lays down broad, liberal 
principles to be applied in the solution of 
these problems, and makes permanently 
satisfactory relations between the races 
involved the touchstone by which all 
forms of government and methods of eco- 
nomic development in East Africa are to 
be tested. The establishment of a pro- 
gressively closer constitutional union be- 
tween Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, 
which have an aggregate area of over 
670,000 square miles, and the mainte- 
nance of an effective British control over 
that Union, especially in matters which 
concern racial relations, are the most 
important concrete recommendations of 
the Commission. 

In the introductory chapter of the report 
the Commission states the basic prob- 
lems which it considered and its funda- 
mental conclusions concerning them. On 


“Tm long-awaited report of the Com- 


the question of federation or closer union, 
while the commission found possibilities 
for more effective cooperation in certain 
administrative services—transport and 
communications, customs, defense and re- 
search—“nevertheless these are of minor 
significance compared with the need for 
a common policy in dealing with all mat- 
ters affecting the present position and 
future development of the natives, and 
their relations with the immigrant com- 
munities.” 

This conclusion also has an intimate 
connection with the other important ques- 
tion of “the form of constitution suitable 
for those territories in which non-native 
immigrant communities have become per- 
manently domiciled,” for “whatever con- 
stitutional changes are introduced in any 
local legislatures, they must not be such 
as to jeopardize the maintenance of ac- 
cepted principles on the vital matter of 
native policy. * * * The outlook thus 
stated has led us to consider ‘closer union’ 
rather in the form of the creation of a 
Central Authority which would be the in- 
strument for exercising a supervisory 
and coordinating influence in all vital 
matters of policy more effectively than 
could be done by direct control from 
Downing Street; and it is the keynote 
of our recommendations on constitutional 
development in the various territories 
that the measure of relaxation of de- 
tailed official control in the local legisla- 
tures must depend on the degree to which 
effective Imperial control of the main 
lines of policy can be secured in this and 
other ways.” 

After reviewing the “dominant reali- 
ties of nature and life in Africa,” the re- 
port declares that the capacity of the na- 
tive Africans for progress is of funda- 
mental importance: “Within a genera- 
tion there will be thousands of natives in 
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Eastern and Central Africa able to read 
and speak English and to absorb modern 
ideas through books and through the 
press, and a very much larger number 
receiving new ideas through the medium 
of Swahali.” It is regarded as doubtful 
whether of the 20,000 Europeans in 
Uganda, Tanganyika and Kenya more 
than a third can be regarded as having 
their homes permanently in the country. 
Nor is it yet certain whether permanent 
white settlement in these territories is 
possible on health grounds, and in any 
event white settlement is unable to find 
land to spread very far. As for the East 
Indian, his function is that of the man 
who trades on a scale too small for the 
European but’ beyond the present capac- 
ity of the African, and the report con- 
cludes that the competition of educated 
Africans will eventually check the ex- 
tension of Indian activities. 

Native interests, therefore, are domi- 
nant and will become more so. They are, 
the report declares, an end in themselves, 
and the only alternative to so treating 
them would be a policy of persistent and 
perpetual repression, doomed to failure. 
Native education must be forwarded as 
rapidly as possible, with special atten- 
tion to the education of women. On na- 
tive political development the report says 
that the right line “appears to be to give 
the natives a share in the management 
of their own tribal affairs, starting with 
the natural village or tribal units and 
gradually building up larger associations 
by a process of unforced coalescence. 
There are in all the territories with 
which we are concerned marked ethno- 
logical and traditional differences be- 
tween tribes and it would not be advis- 
able to attempt a premature unification 
in advance of the natural development 
of intertribal relations.”. The report, 
however, recognizes that in the absence 
of natural barriers “it is inevitable that 
the natives of these territories should de- 
velop in course of time a common con- 
sciousness. * * * It is essential that 
throughout the area His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment should on the larger issues of 
policy speak with a single voice.” 

The report then considers the possibil- 
ity of granting political control over the 


whole territory to the white community 
therein, and rejects this course. The 
whites are only one class; their interests, 
as employers, would frequently conflict 
with those of the natives as laborers. 
They may have different interests in the 
incidence of taxation. “They are not in 
a position to take the same detached 
view of questions in which their personal 
interests are involved,’ as -would the 
home government and trained civil ser- 
vants responsible to it. It is concluded 
that a man ought not to be the judge 
in his own case and that British Govern- 
ments must not speak *with different 
voices in different territories. 

After consideration of different forms 
of federation, the commission makes pro- 
posals, of which the first group has to 
do with the coordination of certain ad- 
ministrative services throughout the 
three territories. These are grouped un- 
der the headings of (a) transport and 
communication, subdivided into railways, 
ports, harbors, roads, mechanical trans- 
port, aviation, posts and telegraphs; (b) 
customs; (c) defense; (d) research, and 
(e) an East African service. “Any sin- 
gle common interest,” says the report, 
“such as customs or railways, considered 
by itself might not require the establish- 
ment of a central authority for its con- 
trol, but if all are considered together 
the cumulative effect is considerable.” 
The principal part of the coordinating 
machinery at present available is said to 
be the Colonial Office in London, and 
the office under the new arrangement 
would perform the functions of a “gen- 
eral staff” for all the self-governing de- 
pendencies. 

Having presented its case for the es- 
tablishment of a central authority over 
the three territories, the commission rec- 
ommends that “the first step should be of 
a preliminary or preparatory nature,” 
taking the form of the appointment for 
the three units of a High Commissioner 
who should “have wide executive powers 
and be given as free a hand as possible 
to pass orders on the spot.” After the 
three territories shall have passed 
through a period of adjustment under 
the proposed High Commissioner, the 
Hilton Young plan contemplates progres- 
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sion to a closer union under a Governor 
General, whose chief functions would be 
“to secure imperial interests and the 
proper discharge of the responsibilities 
of His Majesty’s Government; to hoid 
the scales of justice even between the 
various racial communities; to coordinate 
services of common interest.” Since “the 
principal responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government is that of trusteeship for the 
natives,” the most important duty of the 
Governor General “will be to direct .the 
lines of native policy and supervise its 
working.” Associated with the Governor 
General would be an advisory council ap- 
pointed by him and including the Gover- 
nors of the three territories and spokes- 
men for the unofficial, including the na- 
tive, communities in each of them. Never- 
theless, after speaking of the useful func- 
tions which a Governor General on the 
spot might perform, the commission 
makes it clear that final authority over 
the union must reside in Great Britain. 
The ultimate authority behind the Gover- 
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nor General must still be that of the 
Colonial Office in London, and must be 
“exercised in a manner which commands 
the confidence of all who may be affect- 
ed by it, that is to say, of public opinion, 
not only in Africa but in England and 
throughout the Empire.” 

In addition to the matters which have 
already been touched upon the report in- 
cludes important recommendations with 
reference to imperial participation in the 
economic development of East Africa. It 
also suggests changes in the constitution 
of Kenya intended to strengthen the rep- 
resentation in the legislature of native 
and Indian interests. 

Considered in its entirety, the Hil- 
ton Young report may be regarded as re- 
flecting the highest standards of the 
present time with reference to the obliga- 
tions which advanced nations inhabiting 
temperate climes owe to the backward 
peoples of the tropics who through them 
are coming into contact with modern Oc- 
cidental civilization. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


B Y winning the South Battersea by- 

election on Feb. 7, the Labor party 
made its tenth gain in the House of Com- 
mons at the expense of the Conservatives 


since 1924. In a three-cornered contest 
the voting for the candidates was: Labor, 
11,789; Conservative, 11,213; Liberal, 
2,858. Compared with the previous 
election in 1924, the Conservative vote 
showed a decrease of 8,375. 

Although the King’s medical advisers 
stated on Feb. 1 that he was not yet con- 
valescent and that his recovery must of 
necessity be slow, he was able on Feb. 6 
to sign two documents. Meanwhile ar- 
rangements were made, and on Feb. 9 he 
was transferred from London to the Sum- 
mer air of Bognor, on the sea coast. 

Parliament reassembled on Jan. 22 for 
its last session before the general elec- 
tion in the Spring returns a new 
House of Commons to Westminster. The 
most interesting new business to come 
before the House was an announcement 
from Prime Minister Baldwin that the 
government would review the question of 
a tunnel under the English Channel. 


Ser press dispatch from 
London dated Feb. 4 stated that the 
delay in the conclusion of the new Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty was due to 
Canada’s desire to substitute her own 
arbitration machinery with the United 
States for that proposed in the draft of 
the treaty. 

The Dominion Parliament reassembled 
on Feb. 7. 


RELAND —Eamon de Valera, the 
Irish republican leader, was arrested 
on Feb. 5 for attempting to enter North- 
ern Ireland. He was charged with con- 
travening the civil authorities act, which 
gives the authorities power to take any 
steps necessary to maintain peace in 
Northern Ireland. 


NDIA—The deep cleavage between 

Moslem and Hindu Indians with ref- 
erence to the form of government which 
that country should seek to obtain has 
been emphasized recently by resolutions 
adopted early in January by the All-In- 
dia Moslem Conference and statements 
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made before the Simon Commission by 
representatives of the Central National 
Moslem Association. The resolutions of 
the conference clearly showed that politi- 
cally active Moslems regard the security 
of Moslem Indian culture as the most 
important problem which the leaders of 
their community have to face. These 
resolutions demand a federal system for 
India, with complete autonomy and resid- 
uary powers vested in the component 
states, the central government having 
control only over such matters of com- 
mon interest as were specifically placed 
in its charge. Other constitutional safe- 
guards for Moslem rights are also de- 
manded. 

The Conference resolved that no consti- 
tution for India will be acceptable to the 
Moslems thereof unless it conforms with 
the principles set forth by that body. 
More than ordinary significance was 
given to this gathering by the fact that 
more than half the Moslem members of 
all of the legislatures of India were 
present. The conference, indeed, was 
regarded in India as marking a distinct 
increase in Moslem political solidarity. 

The presentation of the communal 
claims of the Moslems before the Simon 
Commission at Calcutta on Jan. 15 
showed the same determination to assent 
to no Indian constitution which did not 
afford this minority effective protection. 
The Moslem deputation, headed by 
Prince Akham Hussain, demanded sep- 
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arate representation for Moslems on all 
councils on a population basis, subject. 
to the provisions that the minority 
should have 40 per cent. of the member- 
ship, and that no bill affecting religious. 
social or educational interests should be 
proceeded with if opposed by one-fourth 
of the community concerned. It was 
further asserted that one-half the mem- 
ber. of cabinets, both all-India and pro- 
vincial, should be Indians, and of the 
Indians one-half should be Moslems. In 
local government the same safeguards 
were demanded, with the additional stip- 
ulation that the Vice Chancellor of each 
university should be alternately Moslem 
and Hindu. Similar demands were 
voiced before the Simon Commission at 
other hearings, and the opinion in India 
seems to be that the Moslem population 
is drawing together in determination to 
present serious opposition to any form of 
government under which Moslems might 
be subjected to Hindu domination. 

During the early part of February 
Bombay was for several days the scene 
of rioting and bloodshed as a result of 
unfounded rumors that Pathans were kid- 
napping Hindu children for sacrificial 
purposes. As the Pathans are Moham- 
medans, the trouble took on the aspect 
of still another Hindu-Moslem conflict. 
British troops had to be called in to help 
the police. By midnight on Feb. 7 cas- 
ualties totaled forty-one killed and 345 
injured. 


France’s Difficulties in Alsace 
By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
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became a burning question as soon 

as the results of the bye-elections 
in the department of Haut-Rhin (Al- 
sace) on Jan. 13 and Jan. 20 became 
known, and was later the subject of a 
“great debate” in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, culminating in a _ three-day 
speech by M. Poincaré, 


= | “ve autonomist movement in Alsace 


The vacancies in Alsace were due to 
the denial of seats to the two Alsatian 
autonomist Deputies, Ricklin and Rossé, 
because of their conviction last May in 
the famous Colmar trials. (See CurR- 
RENT History for July and December, 
1928.) The candidates for Dr. Ricklin’s 
seat (Altkirch) were M. Sturmel, Auton- 
omist, and M. Silbermann, Independent; 
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for M. Rossé’s seat (Colmar), M. Hauss, 
Autonomist; Abbé Hanser, Catholic Anti- 
Autonomist; M. Richard, Socialist, and 
M. Miirschell, Communist. In the Altkirch 
district the Autonomists won in the first 
scrutin by a majority of almost 2 to 1 
(Sturmel 7,144, Silbermann 3,650). In 
the Colmar district the Autonomist had 
a lead of almost 3,200 votes over Abbé 
Hanser, his nearest competitor, but since 
he received only 8,794 votes of the 19,177 
cast (Hanser had 4,558, Richard 3,592 
and Miirschell 2,233), a second election 
was held on the following Sunday, Jan. 
20, in which Hauss received 10,251 votes, 
Hanser 6,303, Miirschell 1,611 and Rich- 
ard (whose candidacy had already been 
officially withdrawn) 137. Hauss this 
time had a majority and was accordingly 
declared elected. 

The electoral campaign and election 
present some interesting aspects. In the 
first election nearly 7,000 registered vot- 
ers abstained from voting and in the sec- 
ond more than that number. This ab- 
stention, according to Le Temps, was due 
in part to the decision of the Socialist 
and Radical groups not to vote as a mat- 


ter of party policy, and in part to the 
fact that “many good citizens, whose 
patriotism is not open to question, are 
weary of the successive electoral cam- 
paigns and ask only to be allowed to 


work in peace.” The most striking fea- 
ture was the way in which the separatist 
movement cut across religious and tra- 
ditional party lines. One of the most 
prominent leaders in the Autonomist 
group, and one of the most active sup- 
porters of Hauss, was Abbé Haegy, a 
priest, whose journal, the Elsésser 
Kurier, is practically the official organ 
of the movement. Hauss is a free- 
thinker; Hanser, his Nationalist oppo- 
nent, a Catholic priest. A large number 
of the clergy followed Abbé Haegy in his 
support of the Autonomist free-thinker 
as against the Nationalist priest, though 
the Bishop of Strasbourg, Mgr. Ruch, is 
strongly opposed to the separatist move- 
ment and has vigorously denounced it. 
So great was the influence of Abbé 
Haegy and his paper that in some 
strongly Catholic sections Abbé Hanser 
did not get a single vote. On the other 
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hand, Abbé Hanser ran well in Prot- 
estant sections and was well supported 
by Jewish voters. Another peculiar fea- 
ture lies in the fact that the Commu- 
nists are largely in sympathy with the 
separatist movement led by Abbé Haegy, 
in spite of the traditional opposition of 
Catholicism and communism; indeed, Le 
Temps intimates that the Communist 
candidate, Miirschell, was kept in the 
contest only to provide Catholic support- 
ers of Hauss with an answer to the 
charge that they were allied with the 
Communists. Miirschell’s vote, in fact, 
showed a considerable falling off in the 
second election. Still another complica- 
tion was the unhappy situation of Na- 
tionalist Socialists and Radicals, whose 
minds were torn between the impulse to 
support a Unionist candidate and their 
unwillingness to vote for a priest, who 
might logically be expected to oppose the 
introduction of the so-called “laic” laws 
into the three departments of the former 
Alsace-Lorraine—this being a matter of 
party policy for the Socialists. 

The Alsatian problem is a knotty one, 
interminably complicated by racial, lin- 
guistic, religious and political elements 
that present a constant challenge to the 
wisdom, prudence and tact of the French 
Government. Poincaré, of course, has 
left no doubt as to his intentions with 
respect to maintenance of the status quo. 
When the provinces were recovered 
Poincaré was President of the republic 
and at that time he pledged the reten- 
tion of the Alsatian religious system 
without change. This pledge he has re- 
peated from time to time, notably in the 
political campaign of last Spring. It 
was one of the high notes, too, of his 
great effort at the end of January in 
the course of the debate to which refer- 
ence has already been made. Germany, 
he said during his speech on Jan. 31, had 
respected the religious régime of Alsace 
because “she realized that she must not 
offend the sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of the Alsatian people. France 
could do no less.” 

Salient points in the exhaustive 
speeches of the Premier during this long 
debate include the following: (1) the 
sorrow of patriotic Frenchmen that the 





Alsatians should “throw in their lot with 
minority agitators,” pointing out that 
Dr. Ricklin, one of their leaders, had 
only a few years ago concluded a speech 
in the Landtag of Alsace with “Long 
live Germany! Long 
live the Kaiser!” (2) 
the pardons given to 
Ricklin and Rossé and 
the fact that since their 
pardon they had re- 
doubled their separatist 
activities, although one 
of the arguments for 
clemency had been that 
‘a generous spirit to- 
ward the Autonomists 
would restore “calm.” 
“There will be no more 
clemency,” he _ said, 
“because clemency to- 
ward those who are 
working against what 
the majority of Alsa- 
tians believe to be the 
true interests of Alsace 
is weakness toward our 
friends. Our business 
as a government is to 
defend those who are 
with us and protect the 
unity and indivisibility 
of the country”; (3) 
an accusation against 
the <Autonomists of 
working with the Com- 
munists in attempting 
to spread Communistic 
ideas and the spirit of 
separatism in Brittany 
and of claiming that 
there were movements 
for autonomy in the Basque region and 
in Corsica; (4) a reiteration of the 
pledge of maintenance of the religious 
status quo, already mentioned; (5) a 
declaration that while the teaching and 
speaking of French in the schools was 
being encouraged, there was no discrimi- 
nation against the German tongue. Bi- 
lingual civil employes, he said, received a 
bonus of 10 per cent. “What we are try- 
ing to do is to make sure that French is 
not learned as a foreign language,” he 
asserted; (6) an admission that mistakes 
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lini has a large head, but they 
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had been made, but that on the other 
side of the picture a great deal had been 
done for Alsace during the last ten years. 
France had spent 2,000,000,000 francs in 
restoring 300 parishes ruined in the war, 
had rebuilt 32,000 
houses and 216 facto- 
ries, had restored 290,- 
000 acres to cultivation 
and had _ expended 
2,000,000,000 francs in 
redeeming marks when 
the value of the mark 
fell to nothing, so that 
Alsatians might not be 
ruined. Industry had 
been encouraged and 
developed, he said; and 
(7) a charge that the 
Autonomists had been 
receiving inspiration 
and financial aid from 
“east of the Rhine” 
and a declaration that 
he, Poincaré, intended 
to ask Parliament for 
authority to arm 
France against such 
attacks and to put an 
end to “these odious 
campaigns.” (In an- 
swer to this, on Feb. 
2, Dr. Stresemann, the 
German Foreign Minis- 
ter, denied that Ger- 
many was financing 
propaganda in Alsace.) 

The long debate on 
the Alsatian difficul- 
ties, which had lasted 
for over two weeks, 
was finally ended on 
the evening of Feb. 8, the Chamber of 
Deputies voting, 465 to 10 (the latter all 
Communists), to accept a motion ap- 
proved by the government, which read 
as follows: 

The Chamber of Deputies is confident 
of the patriotic attachment of the popula- 
tions of Alsace and Lorraine to the re- 


public and to France, united and indi- 
visible. 


The Journal Officiel published on Jan, 
14 the revised official list of the differ- 
ent political groups in the Chamber of 
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Deputies, arranging them from right to 
left as follows: 


Popular Democrats 

Republican Democratic Union 

Democratic and Social Action 

Left Republicans 

Unionist Left (new name: Social and 
Radical Left) 

Radical Left 

Independent Left 

Socialist Republicans (Violette 2: 18 

Socialist Republicans and French So- 
cialists (Chabrun group) 12 

Radicals and Radical Socialists 

Socialists 

Communists 

No group 


The only changes in the distribution of 
groups in the new session are the loss of 
four votes in the Radical Socialist group 
and the increase of the Independent Left 
from fourteen to eighteen votes, due to 
the resignations of MM. Guilhaumon, 
Borel, Gasparin and Brunet from the 
former group and their affiliation with 
the latter. 

An analysis of the vote of confidence 
given the Premier on Jan. 12 shows that 
his majority of 325 was made up largely 
of the first six groups listed above, of 
scattering votes and of “uninscribed” 
members, while the opposition of 251 
votes drew most of its strength from the 
Chabrun group, the Radicals, the Social- 
ists and the Communists. 

The Chamber of Deputies has re- 
elected M. Fernand Bouisson as Presi- 
dent and the Senate M. Paul Doumer. 

On Jan. 17 M. Aristide Briand, For- 
eign Minister, brought the multilateral 
treaty before Parliament for ratifica- 
tion During debate on the treaty— 
which M. Briand prefers to call the 
“Pact of Paris’—in answer to questions 
by Senator Lemery, who had asked 
whether the Pact had weakened the au- 
thority of the League and increased the 
power of America in the world, M. 
Briand said: “The adversaries of the 
Pact in the United States Senate seem 
to fear that it will make the policy of 
the United States dependent on the 
League of Nations; you fear the con- 
trary. Why not compromise?” 

The Chamber on Jan. 19 passed initial 
appropriations providing for the build- 
ing of twenty-two new naval units be- 
fore 1933 at a total cost of 989,000,000 
francs, of which 140,000,000 will be 
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available in 1929. This year’s program 
includes a 10,000-ton cruiser, six destroy- 
ers, six submarines of 1,560 tons and 
supplementary craft. 

While the Gazette du Franc affair is 
still under legal investigation in Paris. 
another financial scandal has come to 
light. Léon Pollier, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the “Société 
Francaise de Sucrerie,” was arrested on 
Jan. 22 charged with fraud against the 
government and others. The amount in- 
volved is estimated at more than $3,000,- 
000. Under the system of payment ot 
German reparations “in kind,” German 
concerns sold sugar to Pollier’s compa- 
nies, receiving payment from the Ger- 
man Government in marks. Pollier was 
then, under the system, supposed to pay 
the French Government in francs. In- 
stead, by deceiving the overworked clerks 
in the reparation office through a be- 
wildering series of new companies which 
assumed the obligations of their pred- 
ecessors, Pollier was able to sell the 
sugar abroad and evade payment. 

Marshal Foch, the beloved general- 
issimo of the allied armies, has been se- 
riously ill for more than a month, first 
with a heart attack, and then with a re- 
lapse caused by taking cold. 


eee Jan. 19 an imposing 
ceremony took place in Brussels in 


honor of Herbert Hoover. Addresses 
were made by the Premier, M. Jaspar. 
and other officials, and King Albert con- 
versed with Mr. Hoover in Washington 
by radio telephone. Mr. Hoover paid 
tribute to Belgian devotion and self- 
sacrifice in the war, and spoke of the 
cordial friendship which unites the two 
countries. King Albert congratulated 
Mr. Hoover on his election, spoke of the 
services of the relief organizations in 
Belgium, for which Belgians will always 
be grateful, and referred to Mr. Hoover 
by the title which he said no other has 
ever obtained—that of “Friend of Bel- 
gium.” 

Belgium has adhered to the Tangier 
accord, concluded by Great Britain, 
France, Spain and Italy on July 25, 
1928, and ratified on Sept. 14. The 
treaty went into effect on Jan. 18. 
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24 for the purpose of debating the 

new budget bill. The 1929-30 
budget calls for 9,900,000,000 marks 
(about $2,376,000,000), an increase of 
358,000,000 over the preceding fiscal 
year. Of this amount  1,250,000,000 
marks, exclusive of the transfer tax, 
goes to reparations. The Reichstag 
itself will cost 8,000,000- marks; the 
Reichswehr asks for 700,000,000—a cut 
of 22,000,000 as compared with 1928-29. 
On the other hand, the Foreign Office 
wants 67,000,000 marks, an increase of 
7,000,000 marks. The Department of 
Interior requests 72,000,000 marks, a 
large part of which is for institutes 
doing scientific research work. The 
Ministry of Labor wants 800,000,000 
marks for putting social reforms into 
effect, The traffic ministry asks for 
220,000,000 marks, most of which is for 
the improvement of harbors and the 
erection of new docks. 

Unfortunately the Finance Ministry, 
instead of having a comfortable surplus 
to start with, as it did last year, is 
confronted with an estimated deficit of 
approximately 600,000,000 marks (about 
$144,000,000). The means by which this 
sum should be raised has been a subject 
of embittered party dispute. The Social- 
ists and the Left parties in general want 
heavier direct taxes, and base their de- 
mand on the fact that since 1924 the 
indirect taxes, particularly from customs 
and imposts on consumption, have grown 
much more rapidly than have direct 
taxes. The conservative -parties in the 
Cabinet, and also the German National- 
ists who are outside it, oppose addi- 
tional direct taxation on the ground 
that it would check the creation of 
capital, which is Germany’s greatest 
need. Being a Social-Democrat, Finance 
Minister Helferding stands for direct 
taxation; but, being also a member of a 
politically heterogeneous Cabinet, which 


"Te: Reichstag reassembled on Jan. 


threatens to fall to pieces, he has to 
take a middle course. Accordingly he has 
divided the new burden between direct 
and indirect taxes, and in order to pro- 
pitiate opponents of both, has decided to 
raise only part of the 600,000,000 marks 
by new taxation and to obtain the re- 
mainder by other expedients. 

The proposed new taxation will yield 
only 379,000,000 marks. This is to be 
obtained firstly by increasing the beer 
excise duty by about one-third; an in- 
crease which will yield 165,000,000 
marks. Secondly, by increasing the 
spirits tax to yield 90,000,000 marks. 
Thirdly, by increasing the annual 
property tax, which at present varies 
progressively between .1 to .75 per cent 
of the total value of the taxpayer’s 
capital wealth, by one-fifth, which will 
yield 104,000,000 additional. And lastly, 
by increasing the inheritance tax yield 
by 20,000,000 by abolishing the present 
exemption upon estates passing to a 
widow or widower. These tax increases, 
as stated, will total 379,000,000 marks. 

The other expedients will yield some 
250,000,000 marks. Of this sum 120,- 
000,000 will be obtained by reducing the 
subventions out of the Federal tax yield 
to the states and municipalities. The 
subventions in the new financial year 
will amount to 3,500,000,000. This mea- 
sure is opposed by the representatives 
of the states in the Reichsrat, but‘ the 
Finance Minister justifies it on the 
ground that in- 1928-29 the state and 
municipal subventions will exceed by 
170,000,000 marks the sum estimated in 
the budget, and it is only fair that the 
local finances should bear some part of 
the new reparations burden. The posts 
and telegraphs, which are independently 
administered, will be required to contrib- 
ute 136,500,000 marks to Federal reve- 
nue instead of at present 100,000,000. 
This, with a small increase in the yield 
of various administration fees, and with 
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an expected increase of 90,000,000 in the 
yield of existing taxes (mainly those on 
tobacco and sugar) will make up the 
250,000,000 marks. 

The individual tax increases are not 
heavy. At present beer and spirits are 
much more lightly taxed in Germany 
than in England and some other Euro- 
pean countries, The existing property 
taxes are moderate; and the existing in- 
heritance tax is a trifle, the whole 
estimated yield in the current fiscal year 
being only 100,000,000 marks. Never- 
theless all these tax plans are bitterly 
opposed, and even should the budget get 
through the Reichsrat it may easily 
founder in the Reichstag, although 
within the Cabinet all ministers, irre- 
spective of party, support Dr. Hilfer- 
ding’s scheme. Owing, however, to the 
failure of the government to create a 
real coalition, the Reichstag parties hold 
themselves free to support or oppose 
their own ministers. Already the Bava- 
rian People’s Party, which is the enfant 
terrible of German politics, threatens to 
upset the Cabinet if the increase in the 
beer tax is persisted in. 

The wrecking of the budget in view 
of the coming reparations discussion 
would be a misfortune, as it would give 
color to the charge of some of Ger- 
many’s continental critics that she in- 
tentionally creates budget deficits in 
order to justify her plea that the repara- 
tions annuity is,excessive. There is cer- 
tainly no ground for that charge. On 
the contrary, the Cabinet has very 
strong reasons for establishing a budget 
balance, chief of which is that it has 
come to the end of its cash reserve. The 
too optimistic belief of earlier finance 
ministers, in particular of Dr. Reinhold, 
that deficits on the extraordinary budget 
coula always be covered by home loans, 
has avenged itself; ever since 1926-27 
there have been uncovered extraordinary 
budget deficits of over 600,000,000 
marks. The design to pay this sum off 
out of home loans had to be abandoned 
after the failure of the internal loan 
of 509,000,000 marks floated in 1927, 

To check the Bourse collapse of this 
loan the government had to increase 
the interest rate. No new home loan, 
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Father Rhine: ‘‘When the dickens am 


I to be free?’’ 
Poincaré: ‘‘Nineteen hundred and—ty- 
five.’’ 
Father Rhine: ‘‘Speak clearer—did you 
say 1935 or 1995?’’ 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


Dr. Hilferding declares, can be thought 
of in the present state of the capital 
market. The 600,000,000 deficit has so 
far been carried by various temporary 
expedients by using surpluses on the 
ordinary budget, and, of late, by borrow- 
ing from the posts, the social insurance 
funds, and other public departments 
which possess cash balances. But -the 
government is now entirely without a 
cash reserve, and any further budget 
deficits would lead to financial chaos. 
The extraordinary budget for 1929-30 
will balance, but unless the proposed 
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new taxation or some _ alternative 
scheme is put through, the cash position 
of the treasury will become catastrophic. 

Before debate on the budget begins 
Chancellor Miiller hopes to have a de 
facto coalition ministry. But there are 
obstacles to the formation of such a 
ministry, the principal of which are the 
demands of the Catholic Centrist Party 
which, supported by the Bavarian Cath- 
olics, insists on having two Cabinet posts 
in addition to the one it already pos- 
sesses, namely, the Ministry of Ways 
and Communications. The Chancellor is 
not unwilling to accord the party two 
more Ministerial posts, but hesitates to 
cede the particular ones the party craves 
—the Ministry of Justice and the Min- 
istry ‘for Occupied Regions. 

Another obstacle is the opposition of 
the Centrist group to the present Min- 
ister of Justice, Herr Koch, because of 
his proposed revision of the divorce and 
birth control laws, which, they declare, 
undermine the family status. The Chan- 
cellor has offered to them the Finance 
and Labor portfolios, but they seem re- 
luctant to accept them in view of the 
present budget difficulties and increas- 
ing unemployment. Herr Koch intimates 


THE UNION OF GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA 
Austria at the Window (to Germany): 
‘‘Hush, the night watchmen.’’ 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


that he is willing enough to retire pro- 
vided his successor is chosen, not from 
the clerical group, but from the People’s 
Party or Socialists. 

Dr. Hilferding, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, is also reported as not averse to 
engaging in other fields of endeavor, 
previded all parties pledge themselves 
to work in harmony and stand together 
during the difficult times just ahead. As 
he is a finance expert, however, Dr. Hil- 
ferding will probably not be asked to 
surrender his portfolio, especially as ob- 
jections are already heard among some 
of the proposed coalition groups to the 
post being offered to the Centrists. 

As successor to Dr. Walter Simons, 
former Chief Justice of the German Su- 
preme Court, the Minister of Justice, 
Dr. Koch, has proposed Dr. Bumke, one 
of. the higher officials in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Though this appoint- 
ment is one of the prerogatives of the 
President, it is customary for him to 
seek the advice of the Minister of Jus- 
tice. Dr. Simons, who was formerly 
Foreign Minister and Acting President 
of the republic from the time of Presi- 
dent Ebert’s death to the inauguration 
of President von Hindenburg, sent in his 
resignation to become effective on April 
1, because he felt the Cabinet had in- 
truded on his authority. ; 

The freight rate war in the North 
Atlantic trade has entered a new and 
critical phase through, according to an 
authoritative sourec, preferences shown 
by German railways for goods sent from 
the industrial districts of the Ruhr and 
Rhine to the North German harbors of 
Bremen and Hamburg for shipment over 
the ocean. The recent conference of the 
interested lines held at Amsterdam not 
only ended in a deadlock but the gap 
between the companies has noticeably 
widened. As the result of disclosure that 
rate preferences are being given to 
Bremen and Hamburg, it is said, the 
lines from Dutch ports may reduce their 
rates again to compete with the German 
companies for the rich Ruhr and Rhine 
trade. The continued estrangement. be- 
tween the Hamburg-American and North 
German Lloyd prevents German interests 
from presenting a solid front at the con- 
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ferences, which is another obstacle in 
the way of an accord. At present some 
lines are hauling freight at a lower 
rate than actual cost, and unless the 
dispute is settled it is believed that the 
shipping companies, which are controlled 
in America, must take large losses. 

The German system of social insurance 
has reached a crisis which must be 
solved, the Nationalist organ, Der Tag, 
declares. It further states that the pay- 
ments collected from the workers amount 
to 15 per cent of their wages in the case 
of the miners, and sometimes to 25 and 
even 30 per cent. As amounts are paid 
by the employers indirectly as well as 
being charged on the employes’ earnings, 
the latter are greatly reduced. The 
amount spent on sick benefits and similar 
needs last year approached 8,000,000,000 
marks (about $2,000,000,000) and cannot, 
the paper adds, be increased without en- 
dangering the whole economic life of the 
nation, 

The recent dispute in the Ruhr metal 
industry, in which nearly 250,000 work- 
ers were locked out for more than five 
weeks, had a sequel in the highest labor 
court at Leipzig on Jan. 22. Although 
the Labor Minister, Herr Wissel, had de- 
clared the arbitrator’s decision binding, 
the industrialists, in violation of the ex- 
isting law, closed their works on Nov. 1, 
contending that the award was not legal. 
While the case was dragging through 
the lower courts the Reich Minister of 
the Interior, Dr. Carl Severing, was 
called upon to act as mediator between 
the two parties. Work was resumed on 
Dec. 1, although Dr. Severing’s decision, 
which was ultimately accepted by both 
sides, was not announced for weeks after- 
ward. In the first court at Duisburg the 
industrialists won their case, but lost it 
before the court of appeals at Duessel- 
dorf; the Leipzig court reversed the 
Duesseldorf ruling again in favor of the 
industrialists. The court rejected the 
employers’ complaint that the arbitrator 
should not have made his decision alone, 
but declared that the industrialists’ sec- 
ond argument, namely, that the arbitra- 
tor’s finding interfered with an existing 
Wage agreement, was well founded. 

A popular coilection started in honor 
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of President Hindenburg’s eightieth 
birthday, in 1927, has so far returned 
over 2,000,000 marks (about $474,000). 
which have been distributed among war 
cripples and poor people who lost their 
savings by inflation. 


USTRIA—As a reward for eight 

years of service as chief executive 
of Austria, ex-President Dr. Michael 
Hainisch is to receive a life pension of 
$150 a month. This decision was reached 
on Jan. 14 at an inter-party meeting of 
political groups represented in Parlia- 
ment. In the Austrian Constitution’s 
legal code no provision is made for a 
President after his term of office ex- 
pires. It was to remedy this situation 
that the party leaders introduced this 
special pension bill. 

In comparison with the previous year, 
Austria’s foreign trade for 1928 showed 
marked improvement. Germany leads in 
Austria’s imports and exports, increasing 
its total trade turnover with Austria by 
18 per cent and holding no more than 
20 per cent of the total Austrian trade. 
The United States ranks fifth in imports, 
furnishing goods valued at 209,000,000 
schillings, in comparison to 188,000,000 
for 1927, and tenth in exports which had 
a value of 79,000,000 schillings in 1928, 
against 62,000,000 for the previous year. 
The increase in the total American trade 
turnover was 15 per cent. With her 
neighboring countries, however, Austria’s 
trade has been decreasing, owing to the 
high custom tariffs of these States. 

General dissatisfaction is expressed in 
Vienna over the acquittal of a number 
of self-confessed murderers. The latest 
of these was the freeing on Jan. 19 of 
Oscar Poeffi, former editor of the Neues 
Wiener Journal, who confessed to mur- 
dering Bruno Wolff, a fellow journalist. 
These acquittals have tended to shake 
public faith in the courts. Politics, un- 
derpaid judges, a hopelessly complicated 
penal code, overdeveloped Viennese sen- 
timentality, inherited distrust of the 
State, and an overdose of Freudianism 
are blamed for the situation. Rumors 
that the work of soft-hearted judges will 
be supplemented by lynch law are circu- 
lating. 
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of modern history occurred at 

Rome, Italy, on Feb. 11, 1929, 
when a treaty settling the dispute that 
had lasted for fifty-nine years, over the 
“Roman Question”—the problem of the 
relationship between the Papacy and the 
Italian Government, which in its modern 
form dates from 1870, when the troops 
of Victor Emmanuel II took possession 
of Rome in the name of the Kingdom of 
Italy—was signed at the Lateran Pal- 
ace in Rome by Cardinal Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State, on behalf of the 
Holy See, and Premier Mussolini on be- 
half of the King of Italy. The treaty 
forms the first part of a concordat regu- 
lating all future relations between the 
Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy. 
According to dispatches from Rome, 
published on Feb. 10, the text of the 
treaty will not be made public until 
April, when it will be presented to the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies for ratifica- 
tion. 

Thus, the “Roman Question,” so long 
an obstacle to amicable relations between 
the Italian Government and the Holy See, 
has been settled. When Rome was cap- 
tured in 1870 most of the so-called States 
of the Pope had already been annexed, so 
that the fall of the city meant the loss by 
the Papacy of its temporal power. The 
national capital was thereupon moved 
from Turin to Rome, and shortly after 
the Law of Guarantees was passed by the 
Italian Parliament. From that time, 
1871, to the present settlement, this law 
formed the basis of the relations between 
the Papacy and the Italian Government. 
By its terms the Pope and his successors 
were guaranteed possession of the Vati- 
can, the Lateran palace and gardens, the 
Villa of Castel Gandolfo and an annual 
subsidy of about $645,000. The Pope 


(): of the most momentous events 


was also accorded sovereign rights, in- 
cluding the inviolability of his own per- 
son, recognition as a spiritual sovereign 
and the right to receive and send Am- 
bassadors and to have free use of the 
Italian telegraph, railway and postal 
systems. 

The Vatican, however, never recog- 
nized this law, precisely because it was 
only a law of the Italian Kingdom, a 
unilateral arrangement and not freely 
entered into by the Papacy. The Popes 
in consequence refused to accept the al- 
lowance, declared that being deprived of 
sovereign territory they could not exer- 
cise their prerogatives as sovereigns, and 
proclaimed themselves “prisoners of a 
usurping power.” Although the prohi- 


bition against the participation in na- 


tional elections issued by Pope Pius IX 
was later removed and a modus vivendi 
gradually developed, not to mention vari- 
ous manifestations of actual good-will, 
the basic causes of conflict remained. 
That negotiations looking to a settle- 
ment of the “Roman Question” were un- 
der way was repeatedly rumored during 
recent years. In spite of various clashes 
with the Vatican, particularly concern- 
ing control over education, the attitude 
of Mussolini to the Vatican was on the 
whole not hostile. He boasted of having 
restored the crucifix in the schools, and 
was quoted as saying that he would go 
down in history as the Italian statesman 
who settled the “Roman Question.” 
According to statements given out by 
Cardinal Gasparri on Feb. 7, the negotia- 
tions for a solution of the Roman ques- 
tion were begun as far back as Oct. 4, 
1926. On that date Premier Mussolini 
entrusted an intermediary to deliver a 
letter to Pope Pius, in which the Premier 
expressed a strong desire to enter into 
negotiations aiming at eliminating the 
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state of hostility which for more than 
fifty years existed between Church and 
State. The Pontiff replied that he also 
would be pleased to see the conflict 
ended, but added that whatever agree- 
ment was arrived at would have to solve 
the Vatican’s territorial: problem, since 
only by enjoying sovereignty over en- 
iarged territory could the Vatican render 
its complete independence obvious to the 
world. Premier Mussolini in his turn 
replied that he thought he could meet 
the Vatican’s wishes, thus putting into 
motion the series of negotiations which 
lasted almost continuously for two years 
and four months, and finally led to a 
complete agreement between the two 
sides. 

During the course of the negotiations 
the Vatican gradually abandoned its 
claim to territorial expansion, contenting 
itself with small rectifications of the 
frontier of its present territory. The 
recent negotiations were carried on by 
State Councilor Barone and since his 
death recently by Francesco Pacelli, 
representing the Italian Government, 
and: by Monsignor Borgongini-Duca for 
the Vatican, with Father Tacchi-Venturi 
of the Society of Jesus as intermediary. 
The first official announcement of the 
conclusion of the treaty was made by 
Cardinal Gasparri to the assembled diplo- 
matic corps accredited to the Holy See, 
on Feb. 4. 


MAIN POINTS OF AGREEMENT 


The terms of the agreement, as out- 
lined in the official communiqué sum- 
marizing the treaty, concordat and finan- 
cial convention, published in Rome on 
Feb. 12, are as follows: 


The political treaty between the Holy 
See and Italy is composed of a preamble 
and twenty-seven articles. After stating 
that the two high contracting parties 
recognize the advisability of eliminating 
every reason for enmity between them, 
it begins by reaffirming the principle 
contained in the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the Italian Kingdom by which 
the Catholic Apostolic Roman religion is 
the only State religion in Italy. 

The treaty then proceeds by recognizing 
the full property and exclusive dominion 
and sovereign jurisdiction of the Holy 
See over the Vatican as at present con- 
stituted. 

For this purpose, the ‘‘City of the Vati- 
can’’ is created, declaring that in its ter- 
ritory no interference by the Italian Gov- 
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ernment will be possible and that there 
will be no authority but the authority of 
the Holy See. St. Peter’s Square, though 
forming part of the Vatican territory, 
will continue to be normally open to the 
public and subject to the police powers 
of the Italian authorities. The boundaries 
of the Vatican City are indicated on a 
map annexed to the treaty. 

A special clause specifies that all public 
services with which the Vatican City will 
be endowed shall be by Italian connec- 
tion with other States, such as telegraph, 
telephone, wireless broadcasting and 
postal services. 

Another agreement was provided for 
between the Holy See and the Italian 
State for the circulation on Italian terri- 
tory of terrestrial vehicles and aircraft 
belonging to the Vatican City. 

Another clause specifies persons subject 
to the sovereignty of the Holy See, 
namely, those having stable residence in 
the Vatican City. The treaty also lays 
down the immunity which will be en- 
yee even by those who do not reside in 

he aforementioned city, namely, all dig- 
nitaries of the Church, persons belonging 
to the Pontifical Court and Vatican offi- 
= declared indispensable by the Holy 

ee. 

Territorial immunities also are provided 
for the patriarchal basilicas and certain 
edifices situated outside the Vatican City 
in which the Holy See has housed or will 
house its congregations or offices and 
services necessary for its administration. 

Italy recognizes the Holy See’s right to 
send its own diplomats to foreign coun- 
tries and to receive foreign diplomats ac- 
cording to the general rule of. interna- 
tional law. The two high contracting 
parties bind themselves to establish nor- 
mal diplomatic relations by accrediting 
an Italian Ambassador to the Holy See 
and an Apostolic Nuncio to Italy, who 
will be the dean of the diplomatic body 
according to customary procedure as rec- 
ognized in the Congress of Vienna. 

It is also agreed that the artistic and 
scientific treasures existing in the Vati- 
can City and the Lateran Palace continue 
to remain visible to students and visitors. 

Another clause states that if the Holy 
See requests it, either in any single case 
or as a general rule, the Italian Govern- 
ment will see to the punishment in its 
own territory of crimes committed in the 
Vatican City. Similarly, the Holy See 
will deliver to Italy persons who have 
taken refuge on Vatican territory ac- 
cused of acts which are held criminal by 
the laws of both States. 

Yet another clause states that the Vati- 
can wishes to remain, and will remain, 
extraneous to temporal competitions be- 
tween other States and from interna- 
tional congresses convened for the pur- 
pose, unless the parties in conflict appeal 
unanimously to its mission of peace, and 
reserving the right, in any case, to exer- 
cise its moral and spiritual power. As a 
consequence of the foregoing, the Vatican 
territory will always be considered neu- 
tral and inviolable. 

Then comes a declaration as follows: 

“The Holy See considers that with the 
agreements today signed it possesses 
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guarantees necessary to provide with due 
liberty and independence the _ spiritual 
government ot the Diocese of Rome and 
of the Catholic Church in Italy and the 
whole world; declares the Roman ques- 
tion definitely and irrevocably settled and 
therefore eliminated, and recognizes the 
Kingdom of Italy under the dynasty of 
the House of Savoy, with Rome as the 
capital of the Italian State. Italy on its 
side recognizes the State of the Vatican 
City under the sovereignty of the Su- 
preme Pontiff. The law of guarantees 
and any other law or act contrary to the 
oresent treaty is abrogated.”’ 

The article concerning marriage is par- 
ticularly interesting, and says: 

“The Italian State, wishing to give 
pack to matrimony, which is the base of 
the family, dignity in agreement with the 
Catholic tradition of its people, recog- 
aizes matrimony as a sacrament regulat- 
ed by canon law in its relation to civil 
law. The banns of marriage must appear 
in the parish church as well as in the 
municipality. Immediately after the cel- 
ebration of marriage, the parish priest 
shall explain to the married couple the 
civil consequences of marriage, reading 
the articles of the civil code concerning 
the rights and duties of a married couple. 

“The parish priest must also send 
within five days the marriage certificate 
to the municipality and have it copied in 
the registers there. 

“Cases concerning the nullity of mar- 
riage and the dissolution of marriages 
celebrated but not consummated, are re- 
served to the ecclesiastical courts. Their 
decisions, before becoming definite, must 
be brought before the Supreme Tribunal 
of Segnatura [a sort of supreme court], 
which will determine if all the rules of 
canon law have been respected concern- 
ing the competence of the judge and 
whether the interested parties were rep- 
resented before the court or judged by 
default. The decision of the Supreme 
Tribunal of Segnatura will be sent to the 
Court of Appeal of the Italian State, 
which will enforce the decisions of the 
ecclesiastical authority, ordering them to 
be annotated in the municipal marriage 
registers. With regard to cases of sep- 
aration, the Holy See consents to judg- 
ment being given by the Italian civil 
authorities.’’ 

The teaching of religion becomes com- 
vulsory, not only in the elementary 
schools but also in the secondary schools, 
according to the program established in 
the accord between the Holy See and 
{taly. Italy recognizes Catholic organi- 
zations forming part of ‘‘Italian Catholic 
Action,’’ which, according to the instruc- 
tion of ‘the Holy See, must keep their ac- 
tivity outside any political party and 
under the immediate control of the 
hierarchy of the Church for spreading 
and applying Catholic ‘principles. 

Toward the end the concordat estab- 
fishes that any future difficulty in the 
interpretation of the same is to be solved 
by the Holy See and Italy through mu- 
tual and friendly understanding. 

The financial convention establishes 
that the Holy See, as a definite settle- 
ment of all its financial relations with 


Italy in consequence of the fall of tem- 
poral power, accepts 750,000,000 lire cash 
and 1,000,000,000 lire in Italian State con- 
sols at 5 per cent. This sum is lower than 
what Italy would have paid if the Holy 
See had accepted the allowance granted 
by the law of guarantees of May 13, 1871. 

The Treaty of Conciliation, the concor- 
dat and the financial convention must be 
ratified by the Supreme Pontiff and the 
King of Italy within four months from 
today’s signature, and will have effect 
from the moment of ratification. 

The treaty is considered by many as 
of less importance than the concordat ot 
which it forms only the first part. The 
remainder of the concordat is composed 
of three sections. The concordat implies 
the acceptance by the Italian Government 
of the canon law, that is, the collection 
of rules or laws relating to faith, morals, 
conduct and discipline prescribed for 
Catholics by ecclesiastical authority. The 
government binds itself to secure the en- 
forcement of canon law throughout the 
country, a totally new experiment in any 
modern State. It is on this experiment 
that the chief interest of persons outside 
Italy may be focused. 

During the entire period of the Vati- 
can’s temporal power, 1,116 years, the 
Popes have tried to have canon law ac- 
cepted by the governments which ruled 
Italy. They encountered strong resis- 
tance on the part of various Princes 
who were supported by German or French 
Emperors in their effort to free them- 
selves from any interference by the 
Church which limited their sovereignty. 
The collapse of temporal power in 1870 
marked a defeat for the Church. Follow- 
ing that event Italy was ruled for more 
than half a century by civil law. The 
acceptance of canon law by Italy is 
therefore regarded by the Vatican as a 
triumph. 

As interpreted in Rome, it will have 
the effect of increasing the power of the 
clergy and of creating a special position 
for them before the law. It will render 
necessary considerable changes in Ital- 
ian legislation in order to bring it in 
line with canon law. 

Premier Mussolini’s gains under the 
settlement include the Pope’s renuncia- 
tion of the claim, often put forward in 
the past, that the Vatican should have 
a strip of territory, or corridor, connect- 
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ing it with the sea. The Vatican further 
gives up its claim that its independence 
should be guaranteed by an international 
treaty. The Italian Government has 
steadfastly withstood the Vatican’s plea 
that its independence should be guaran- 
teed by foreign powers, fearing that this 
might tend to bring foreign interference 
in Italian affairs. Finally, Mussolini ob- 
tains the Pope’s renunciation of the claim 
to be proclaimed temporal ruler. 
Discussions of the settlement in the 
foreign press call attention to various 
changes which are likely to result. For 
instance, complications ensuing when the 
head of a foreign State visits Italy will 
no longer exist. Formerly the difficulty 
in such cases of paying a formal visit to 
the Pope without giving offense to the 
sovereign of Italy was settled by having 
the visitor go directly to the Vatican 
from the embassy of his own country— 
technically a part of the country—and 
return there before going elsewhere. 
Other matters involved are the question 
of a representation of the United States 
at the Vatican and of the Vatican at the 


League of Nations, the continuance of 
Peter’s Pence, and of the possibility of 
travel both in Italy and abroad on the 
part of the Pope. 


Official Catholic opinion, speaking 
through the lips of eminent prelates, has 
already voiced the universal rejoicing 
throughout the Catholic world, over the 
settlement of this momentous question. 
Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, 
on Feb, 9, after his return from Rome, 
declared that: “We have returned with 
a great and good accomplishment. We 
have a great Pope. Mussolini is a man 
of genius, and Italy has a clever King.” 
It is a great event which has taken place, 
the Cardinal added, great from the view- 
point of history, and great from the view- 
point of Catholic life. 

Speaking for American Catholics, Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, dean of the 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States, 
declared on Feb. 10, in a sermon at the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross, that “all 
lovers of peace, no matter what their re- 
ligion, have reasons to rejoice in the 
peace proclaimed between the Holy See 
and Italy.” 
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The Cardinal enunciated the principles 
underlying the Roman settlement and 
emphasized the necessity for spiritual 
independence on the part of the Holy 
See, uninfluenced by any government. 

“Tf this church is to be universal,” he 
said, “that is, to minister to the faithful 
of all lands, of all times, of all races 
and of all nations, the head of that uni- 
versal church must obviously and nat- 
urally be under the dominion of no one 
nation or no one race; neither should he 
be, in the perfect fulfillment of his uni- 
versal office, the subject of emperors, 
kings or potentates. 

“His office was universal and by the 
very nature of things had to be inde- 
pendent of civil or political control. Just 
what form that condition of indepen- 
dence might take was secondary, so long 
as the fact of independence and head- 
ship was clear to all the world, so that 
no one could say that the Pope favored 
Italy or France or any other country or 
nation or kingdom in his decisions and 
declarations governing the spiritual con- 
duct of his church throughout the world.” 

The Cardinal pointed to history as 
proof that while the church held her 
highest principles aloof on purely spir- 
itual grounds, she has been the “bounti- 
ful mother” to all nations. 

“And we love Italy with all our 
hearts, he said, “because of her match- 
less beauty, of her unique history, of 
her insuperable art, because, too, of the 
noble character of those who truly rep- 
resent her. Because, finally, of the fact 
that Christian civilization has found her 
home there always, and because out of 
that cradle have gone the apostles of 
Christ and the principles of Christian 
law and Christian life, we rejoice with 
all our being that the cloud of misunder- 
standing has at last passed and that the 
peace of Christ has come to the King- 
dom of Christ.” i 


OTHER EVENTS 


M EASURES providing for changes in 

the Grand Council and the legis- 
lative body are being carried out. De- 
crees have been issued naming a part 
of the reorganized Grand Council. Those 











chosen either for an unlimited time or 
2% officio include men prominent in the 
astablishment of the Fascist régime or 
in the present Government, such as De 
Bono, Belluzzo, Fedele, Federzoni, Rocco, 
Farinacci, Tittoni, Martelli, Mosconi and 
Turati. Other decrees fixed the dates 
from Jan. 28 to Feb. 17 as the time 
within which the national confederations 
were to propose their candidates from 
which the national list of deputies was 
to be made up. Another decree set April 
20 as the day for the convocation of the 
Senate and the new Chamber. It was 
also announced that members of the 
Chamber of Deputies who also serve as 
prefects in Italy or as consuls abroad 
would not be eligible for selection for 
the new Chamber. The idea is to end 
the system by which members of the 
Chamber have been holding other gov- 
ernment posts. 

Reforms are also being made in con- 
nection with the collection of taxes. A 
law which went into effect on Jan. 1, 
1929, provides heavy penalties for tax 
evasion. 

In Italy’s foreign affairs interest cen- 
ters in her relations with Yugoslavia. The 
{talian-Yugoslav treaty of friendship, 
which was signed in January, 1924, for 
a period of five years expired on Jan. 
27. Plans were under way on the pro- 
posal of Premier Mussolini for a new 
treaty of wider scope when the recent 
Yugoslav coup d’état interrupted the ne- 
gotiations. This establishment of a 
military dictatorship is looked on with 
favor by the Italians. They see in it 
another proof of the failure of parlia- 
mentarianism and of the value of dic- 
tatorships in general. 

By the new arrangement for the 
Government of Tangier, which was 
framed last July by Great Britain, 
France, Spain and Italy, the last named 
secures the following rights: (1) To 
attach to her new consulate an officer 
entrusted with the task of supervising 
the military neutrality of the enclave; 
(2) to be assigned, in critical times, 
with Great Britain, France and Spain, 
to the naval surveillance of contraband 
traffic in arms and munitions in the 
territorial waters of the Tangier Inter- 
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national Zone; (3) to appoint an addi- 
tional Italian member and to claim an 
Italian Vice President of the Interna- 
tional Legislative Assembly. 


GQ PADI—According to reports from 

Spain there developed during the last 
week in January a wide-spread revolu- 
tionary movement, centered along the 
southern and eastern coast, According 
to government reports it was suppressed 
before it really got under way, except in 
Ciudad Real, a city 100 miles south ot 
Madrid. Primo de Rivera at the open- 
ing of a short session of the Nationa) 
Assembly admitted the existence of the 
conspiracy, but declared that the revolt 
had been put down. He assured his 
audience that only the officers would 
be punished, and that the men in the 
ranks, who only followed orders, would 
not be held responsible. According to 
non-government sources it was more 
serious than was at first admitted, the 
Navy also being involved. Those arrested 
included a former Premier, Jose San- 
chez Guerra, whose incarceration led to 
an uprising by part of the garrison at 
Valencia. The press, moreover, is re- 
ported to be lukewarm in support ot 
government action and to resent bit- 
terly the strict censorship to which it is 
subjected—a censorship which the recent 
events have made more drastic. Accord- 
ing to a decree of Feb. 3, one-sixteenth 
of each newspaper published in Spain 
must henceforth be reserved for govern- 
mental communications and “editorials” 
for the direction of public opinion. 
Another decree provides for the creation 
of a special judgeship for the study and 
trial of all cases of conspiracy, both 
military and civil. A third permits the 
creation of vigilance organizations from 
among patriotic unions. 

On Feb. 6 the Dowager Queen of 
Spain, Maria Cristina, died in Madrid. 
For seventeen years she was regent of 
Spain, including the days of the Spanish- 
American War. 

A new arrangement in regard to 
Spain’s part in the international control 
of Tangier has recently gone into effect. 
Though she did not succeed in getting 
Tangier incorporated in the Spanish 
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Zone of Morocco, she did secure the fol- 
lowing rights: (1) Establishment of a 
mixed Franco-Spanish Intelligence Bu- 
reau, under a senior Spanish officer, 
with the title of Inspector General of 
Security; (2) appointment of a Spanish 
major as commandant of the new gen- 
darmerie under French and Spanish 
officers; (8) reversion of the office of 
Administrator, at present held by a 
Frenchman, when it falls vacant, two 
years hence; (4) absolute equality with 
France in the judiciary of various 
grades, including the functions of State 
Representative or Public Prosecutor 
before the various courts. 

Kfforts on the part of the Spanish 
Government to recruit 20,000 coolies for 
long terms of indentured service on the 
Island of Fernando Po, West Africa, 
have led to friction with the Nationalist 
Government of China. The wages offered 
are for adult males, $10 gold a month; 
women $5 gold; children more than 
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twelve years of age, $2.50 a month, the 
wage advancing $1 per month with 
every additional year for males and 50 
cents for females. The term of inden- 
ture is for five years. No transportation 
charges are to be deducted and if, when 
the term of service ends, the Chinese 
wish to return home they may do so. 
If they wish to remain in Fernando Po, 
each will receive a homestead of 100 
acres of land without charges and be 
tax free for thirty years. 


PORTUGAL Widespread complaint is 

reported from Portugal on account 
of the heavy burden of taxation. There 
is special opposition to the new taxes 
on imports from foreign countries and 
from the colonies. These include taxes 
on sugar, and on both petrol and light 
mineral oils, and bear particularly on 
the lower classes. At the same time they 
have led to a demand for domestic 
articles, 


The Yugoslav Dictatorship in Action 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


HE military dictatorship set up at 
Belgrade on the night of Jan. 5-6 
has continued in full force since 
that date, the Constitution of the coun- 
try meanwhile remaining in complete 


suspense. Several facts concerning the 
coup have now become well known. One 
of them is that the initiative was taken, 
not by Premier Zivkovitcli, but by King 
Alexander, who all along has evinced 
willingness to bear full responsibility for 
the outcome. Another is that the move 
had been long prepared, having, indeed, 
been discussed by the King and the 
ministers as remotely as last Summer, 
following the Skupstina murders, A 
third fact is that the sovereign regards 
the new régime as only remedial and 
temporary, but nevertheless expects 
from it some permanent constitutional 
readjustment that will overcome the 


difficulties arising from the Croatian 
demands for autonomy. 

King Alexander’s own statement, 
given in an interview with M. Jules 
Sauerwein, foreign editor of Le Matin, 
on Jan. 16, is in part as follows: 


I have tried every method to solve the 
situation, but there was no _ possible 
means unter the then existing régime. 
I was forced to take decisions and re- 
sponsibilities, or recognize myself as 
powerless to save my country from ruin 
and certain anarchy. * * Far from 
desiring uncontrolled authority over my 
country, I want it to benefit later by 
more just electoral laws and by true 
parliamentarianism and real democracy. 
I want the nation to be freer and able 
to manifest its desires with more inde- 
pendence than before. 

But before this can be attained there 
must be a period of hard work to pre- 
pare a decentralized, liberal régime 
which at the same time can protect the 
fundamental, spiritual unity of Yugo- 
slavia. We must clean up and organize 
the administration, which may take a 
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long time, but the proofs of loyalty that 
I have received make me believe thor- 
oughly in ultimate success. 

The ministers that I have chosen are 
exclusively honest and capable men. 
There are five Croats in the Cabinet, so 
that part of the nation cannot claim to 
be oppressed. Furthermore, God be 
thanked, the army in this country is 
loyal and in no way engaged in politics. 
Besides, the Cabinet contains the best 
representatives of the high administra- 
tions and the banks and the universities, 
and even former politicians, and with 
the help of all these I hope to return to 
sane politics and economic prosperity. 
If I fail it will be I, and I personally, 
who am the cause. But with the people 
behind me I shall not fail. 

Meanwhile, important steps have been 
taken in fulfillment of the dictatorship’s 
purposes. On Jan. 19 the King signed 
a decree reorganizing the judicial sys- 
tem, in the direction of greater unifica- 
tion. On Jan. 27 two decrees were 
promulgated, one greatly increasing the 
powers of the Prime Minister, the other 
establishing a single penal code for the 
entire kingdom. The new code—which 
bears strong resemblance to the codes 
at present in effect in Hungary and 
Italy—abounds_ significantly in  pro- 
visions of a political character, pre- 
scribing heavy penalties for criticism of 
the government, and giving all possible 
protection to “the sacred institutions of 
monarchy.” It was proclaimed as a 
special measure necessary for fighting 
communism and anarchy, 

Another part of the program has 
been to do away with all political parties 
pursuing “purely racial or religious 
aims”—to require that in the future 
every party shall have a definitely 
Yugoslav (as distinguished from a 
Serbian, Croatian, or Slovene) character. 
In pursuance of the objective, the Croat 
Peasant party was officially dissolved 
on Jan. 21, when the police closed the 
party headquarters at Zagreb and con- 
fiscated large portions of the records. 
Three days later, the Radical, Indepen- 
dent Democrat, Serbian Peasant, and 
Socialist parties were similarly dissolved, 
and archives, funds and office equip- 
ment at Belgrade were seized. The im- 
mediate disbandment of political clubs 
maintained by university students was 
also decreed. 


At first the Croatians welcomed the 


suspension of the Constitution, the dis- 
solution of Parliament and the proc- 
lamation of the dictatorship. “The 
King’s decree,” said the Croatian leader, 
M. Matchek, “wiped the slate clean, and 
we rejoiced in the hope that it would 
open the way to a solution of the diffi- 
culties.” Disillusionment, however, fol- 
lowed. The new Cabinet contained at 
least three ardent exponents of Serbian 
supremacy, and the entire trend of 
policy of the dictatorial régime has been 
toward increased unification and con- 


solidation rather than federalism and 


autonomy. 

The Croat position has remained 
absolutely unshaken. Serbia and Croa- 
tia, declared M. Matchek on Jan. 22, are 
two different worlds. “In Serbia they 
apparently are attempting with the help 
of absolutism what they failed to achieve 
with parliamentarism—namely, the per- 
manent establishment of a Serbian 
hegemony. Of course they cannot suc- 
ceed. Croatia’s relations to Serbia can 
be established only through a Croat 
Parliament, We demand complete legis- 
lative and executive freedom, having 
only such public business in common 
with Serbia as is necessary for the con- 
duct of foreign policy.” 

On Jan. 27 the five-year treaty of 
friendship between Yugoslavia and Italy, 
signed in 1924, expired without any 
steps being taken to bring about its 
renewal. In Rome it was explained un- 
officially that the establishment of the 
absolutist régime at Belgrade had 
changed the entire situation, and that 
a new treaty was not practicable until 
the political future of Yugoslavia could 
be predicted with greater certainty. 

On Feb. 7 traffic across the Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian frontier, closed by Yugoslavia 
in October 1927, when the Yugoslav 
General Kovachevitch was killed by Bul- 
garian comitadjis, was opened by the 
Yugoslav Government —an important 
step toward conciliation between the two 
countries. 


B ULGARIA—When the dictatorship of 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia was 
proclaimed on Jan. 6, European press 
and diplomatic circles evinced curiosity 
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as to what would be the attitude of the 
government at Sofia. For some days 
there were no developments. Then a 
mild sensation was produced in those 
chancelleries identified with the Balkans, 
or having important interests there, by 
the news from Rome that the italian 
Government had been approached on the 
subject of having General Vulkoff, the 
present Bulgarian Minister of War, 
made Minister at Rome, and had 
answered that he would be persona 
gratissima, 

This news, in the quarters most in- 
terested, was deemed highly significant, 
because the latest trend of Sofia’s policy, 
under the guidance of M. Buroff, the 
Foreign Minister, has been toward an 
entente with Yugoslavia, thus strength- 
ening the influence of Great Britain 
and France in the peninsula to the 
annoyance of Italy. The reported ap- 
pointment of General Vulkoff to Rome 
seemed to be a volte face at Sofia, all 
the more emphatic as the policy of 
General Vulkoff, in dealing with the 
Macedonian problem, had deeply of- 
fended the old Belgrade Government. 


POLAND—Marshal Pilsudsky contin- 
ues to give evidence of deep-seated 
dislike to Parliament and all its ways. 
In the middle of January he refused to 
attend a meeting of the budget com- 
mittee of the Sejm in his capacity as 
Minister of War; nor, indeed, was the 
meeting attended by any representative 
of the ministry, even though all minis- 
ters are expected to appear for the pur- 
pose of defending their expenditures and 
explaining their policies. Again, on Jan. 
31, the Marshal announced that he would 
not preside at the tenth anniversary 
opening of the Sejm on Feb. 9. 

The government bloc in Parliament 
on Feb. 6 presented a proposal for a 
new Polish Constitution, under which 
the President’s power would be enor- 
mously strengthened. One hundred and 
eleven deputies signed the proposal. 

Charging that intensive propaganda 
for revision of the eastern frontiers is 
being conducted in Germany, “not ex- 
clusively by private organizations,” 
Foreign Minister Zaleski stated in his 
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annual outline of foreign policy pre- 
sented to the Parliamentary Foreign 
Affairs Commission that such activity 
was contrary to the spirit of the League 
of Nations protocol, and tends to render 
a Polish-German rapprochement and 
the general stabilization of European 
relations most difficult, He added that 
Poland “distrusts Germany, but does 
not hate her.” 

The head of the Polish State Shipping 
Company recently stated in London, 
where he was engaged in organizing a 
British-Polish Shipping Company, that 
the population of Gdynia, Poland’s new 
port on the Baltic, is now about 25,000, 
and that it is increasing at the rate of 
1,000 monthly. [See the article by Robert 
Machray, “The Baltic States After Ten 
Years,” on page 955 of this issue.] 

M. Jan Ciechanowski, Polish Minister 
at Washington since 1925, is about to be 
succeeded by Tytus Filipowicz, who will 
be transferred from Brussels. 


e ZECHOSLOVAKIA—The resignation 


of Premier Svehla on Feb. 1 could © 
hardly be said to have been unexpected. 
Political conditions in recent weeks had 
been far from stable. The ministry was in 
a weak position and, it was said, might 
be forced to resign; it was also consid- 
ered possible that a parliamentary elec- 
tion might be called in a month or two. 
The arrest of a leading Slovak member 
of the lower house, Bela Tuka, on a 
charge of high treason, had led to 
unanimous and bitter protests from the 
members identified with the Slovak 
People’s party. Premier Svehla, who for 
more than a year has been confined to 
his home by illness, repeatedly refused 
to resign, although strong intimations 
had been conveyed to him that such a 
course would be welcomed by the high- 
est personages of the republic, by fore- 
most officials of the Cabinet, by leading 
men of all political parties, and even 
by a section of his own Republican or 
Agrarian party, the largest in the 
country. Through his physician the 


- Premier issued a statement declaring 


that his illness was disappearing, that 
his strength was increasing, that he 
was full of energy and was again pre- 











pared to assume full official authority. 
Dr. Bénes, the Foreign Minister, better 
known abroad than any other Czech 
teader except the President himself, is 
iacking in popularity, and is said to be 
neld in his present position only by the 
loyalty of M. Masaryk. But the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments of this 
situation were ended with M. Svehla’s 
resignation, which was accepted by 
President Masaryk on the night of Feb. 
1. In his place was appointed M. Franz 
Udrzal, the Minister of War. The 
Cabinet, however, was not reorganized. 


G REECE—By a large majority, Par- 
liament, on Jan. 26, decided to order 
an investigation into breaches of the com- 
mon law alleged to have been committed 
by General Theodore Pangalos, former 
dictator, and three of his ministers, 
Tavoularis, Tantalidis and Vogopoulos. 
The vote was largely due to the 
personal insistence of Premier Veni- 
zelos that abuse of the penal code and 
wrongful imprisonments which occurred 
under Pangalos do not come under the 
amnesty of all political acts during the 
late dictatorship, which was granted last 
year. A committee of members of Par- 
liament was formed which was expected, 
within two months, to present a report 
as to whether it would be necessary to 
establish a special court of the Senate to 
try General Pangalos and his friends. 


|. onr-esagr see coronation of King 

Zogu is scheduled for April, and 
preparations for the event are reported 
to be going forward rapidly. The cere- 
mony will take place at Kruya (the 
former Croia, or “White Castle”), and 
{talian army engineers are constructing 
a new macadam highway thither from 
Tirana, so that the sovereign and his 
court may have easy access to the place. 
Many representatives of toreign govern- 
ments are expected to be present, and 
for their benefit numerous improvements 
are being made, including the ‘rebuilding 
of the country’s only railroad, an old 
narrow gauge military line from Tirana 
to the port of Durazzo, first laid down 
by the Austrians. It is reported also 
that bathtubs are making their first 
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appearance in the national capital, along 
with electric lights and telephones, 


UMANIA—After many months of 

negotiation, the $100,000,000 Ru- 
manian loan, arranged by the central 
banks of fourteen countries, one sixth 
of which is to be floated in the United 
States, was formally signed at the Bank 
of France on Feb. 2. Henri Chéron 
affixed his signature as the French 
Minister of Finance, and Michael 
Popovici as the Rumanian Minister of 
Finance. The position of Rumania was 
regarded as zreatly improved by reason 
of the successful termination of the loan 
negotiations and the accession to power 
of the Peasants’ Party under M, Juliu 
Maniu. 

On the other hand, it was reported 
via Vienna that the famine situation in 
Bessarabia was desperate; thousands 
were said to have died of starvation, and 
daily sieges of food shops were occur- 
ring. The generai economic situation of 
the Bessarabian Jewry was declared on 
Feb. 4 to be “catastrophic.” 

More than 200 leaders of the 
Rumanian Communists held a meeting 
at Bucharest on Feb, 3, which turned 
into a violent anti-Royalist demonstra- 
tion. Pictures of King Michael, Queen 
Marie, and members of the Regency 
were smashed to pieces, precipitating a 
pitched battle with the police. Nineteen 
Bessarabian students, amongst others, 
were arrested. 


UNGARY — Advices received in 

Prague from The Hague on Feb. 5 
stated that the Hungarian-Czechoslovak 
mixed arbitral tribunal had decided that 
Czechoslovakia must compensate Arch- 
duke Friedrich of Hungary, as well as 
hundreds of other Hungarians, for prop- 
erty confiscated by the Czechs after the 
conclusion of the peace treaties. This 
decision represents the Archduke’s first 
victory in suits brought by him against 
Italy, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia for recovery of castles, 
estates, paintings, and other valuable 
property, estimated to be worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, confiscated 
by the succession states. 
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NATIONS OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


Lithuanian-Polish Dispute No Longer 


a Political Issue 
By MILTON OFFUTT 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


Marshal Pilsudsky’s “sleepless 

night,” when the passive state of 
war between Lithuania and Poland 
seemed on the point of becoming active, 
Sefior Quinones de Leon, rapporteur for 
the League of Nations on the Lithu- 
anian-Polish dispute, read at Lugano on 
Dec. 14, 1928, his report of the case. His 
report emphasized the conclusion that 
the intervention of the League of Na- 
tions, so. far as concerned the preserva- 
tion of the peace, had been successful, 
though the vexed question of communica- 
tions had encountered obstacles. 

After the delivery of the report a 
resolution was adopted which took note 
of the absence of a state of war be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania, of Poland’s 
agreement to respect Lithuanian inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity, of the 
convention affording facilities to the in- 
habitants on both sides of the adminis- 
trative line, and of the consent of both 
nations to continue negotiations. 

Commenting on the resolution, M. 
Voldemaras, the Lithuanian Prime Min- 
ister, made the point that Lithuania had 
never opposed international obligations. 
He stated that Lithuania had effected 
two international acts with Poland—the 
Suvalki Agreement of Oct. 7, 1920, and 
the resolution of the League of Nations 
of Dec. 10, 1927—and expressed regret 
that amelioration of relations had not 
been complete. Though M. Zaleski, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, then spoke in 
an effort to make a reservation regard- 
ing the administrative line, his reserva- 
tion found no place in the report. So 
ended the affair of the much-discussed 
ad hoc commission of experts; and it was 
remarked by those at Lugano that M. 
Voldemaras had scored heavily in that 
the petition of M. Zaleski that steps be 
taken against the Lithuanians, which he 


l ITTLE more than a year after 


submitted at the Council meeting of Dec. 
12, had failed in its purpose. 

After the adoption of Sefior de Qui- 
nones’s report and the resolution, M. 
Voldemaras again spoke. He said, ac- 
cording to Lietuvos Aidas, that the re- 
port and the resolution mentioned ob- 
stacles to communication and transit. 
M. Zaleski, at K6nigsberg, had even 
made a declaration that Lithuania was 
not fulfilling the international engage- 
ments proceeding from the Klaipeda 
Convention. During the current session 
he, M. Zaleski, had requested the inter- 
vention of the League of Nations. Pre- 
mier Voldemaras wished to affirm that 
technical experts, having studied the 
question, could say that Lithuania had 
fulfilled her obligations. What, he 
asked, was the Council’s most important 
success in the execution of the resolution 
of Dec. 10, 1927? Only the future could 
certainly decide, but he felt it necessary 
to point out that an armed conflict had 
been averted. Lithuania had appealed to 
the council for justice in two matters of 
international morality. The first was 
settlement of the past. Injury had been 
inflicted on Lithuania, as attested by the 
Council itself, at that time under the 
presidency of M. Léon Bourgeois. Moral 
injuries could never be forgotten. From 
that time, the matter had not advanced 
toward solution. Sometimes people be- 
gan to think that it was forgotten, but 
moral injuries could never be forgotten. 
For Lithuania, he solemnly declared that 
the greatest failure lay in the circum- 
stance that a problem of a moral char- 
acter had not been settled. 

“T think,” M. Voldemaras said in con- 
clusion, “that the League of Nations will 
become a world league only if it becomes 
a great moral force. That is why we 
are more deeply concerned with ques- 
tions of a moral character than with 
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small questions such as communications 
and telegraphs. It has to be regretted 
that in this direction no progress what- 
ever has been effected, but only failure. 

On his return to Kaunas (Kovno) M. 
Voldemaras, as had become his custom, 
gave to the press an interview in which 
he stressed the point that at Lugano it 
was recognized that the Lithuanian- 
Polish dispute, so far as its political side 
was concerned, had ended. 

On Jan. 22 the Lithuanian Government 
ratified the Kellogg treaty outlawing 
war. 


INLAND—tThe four Baltic States 

which achieved the status of inde- 
pendent republics after the collapse and 
dismemberment of Russia all experi- 
enced economic depression, more or less 
serious, during 1928. Finland, more in- 
dustrially developed than the others, was 
hampered by a serious money and credit 
crisis as the result of over-expansion at 
the peak of a period of great prosperity. 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania suffered 
from scanty crops, and their meager in- 
dustrial development was not great 
enough to cover the losses. 

The crisis in Finland, taking the form 
of over-investment of capital in industry, 
wide expansion of credit, high money 
rates and a sharp fall on the Helsingfors 
exchange, accompanied by an increase in 
protested bills and bankruptcies, was of 
a sort hitherto unknown in the conserva- 
tive economic history of the country. 
With it came rapidly mounting imports 
and stagnant exports, so that her trade 
balance was definitely unfavorable, a 
condition most unusual for Finland. 

The trouble began, apparently, with 
the repeal of the rents law, whereupon 
rents rose appreciably and frantic specu- 
lative building began. Profits appeared 
so certain that builders paid as high as 
20 per cent for loans. With large sums 
locked up in expanding the export indus- 
tries, severe demands began to be made 
for the financing of imports, which be- 
fore 1928 were paid for out of exports. 
In 1927 the commercial banks held a 
balance abroad of 118 million Finnish 
marks. During 1928 they had an in- 
debtedness of 245 million marks. From 


October, 1927, to October, 1928, home de- 
posits in the commercial banks rose from 
6,932 to 7,625 million marks; but the 
loans of the same banks grew from 7,982 
to 9,716 million marks. To finance their 
expansion of credit, the commercial 
banks increased their rediscounts with 
the Bank of Finland, the total credits of 
which increased from 697 to 1,385 mil- 
lion marks, while its deposits fell from 
505 to 240 million marks, and the ex- 
change reserve declined from 1,210 to 
683 million marks. 
During 1927 money in Finland was be- 
coming cheaper. Between March and 
November of that year the official dis- 
count rate was reduced from 7% to 6 
per cent. In the Summer and Autumn 
of 1928 the Bank of Finland attempted, 
v“*hout much success, to check the pre- 
vailing speculation by raising the dis- 
count rate. The official rate was twice 
raised, until on Nov. 15 it reached 7 per 
cent. Speculative building was severely 
checked, but it was impossible to halt 
construction already begun. When the 
crisis appeared most serious, the Govern- 
ment called a conference of business men 
and bankers, who admitted that the sit- 
uation called for action, but did not con- 
sider a general collapse imminent. 


ee te Baltic country was 

also depressed by meager harvests, 
and the government was obliged to as- 
sist farmers. The exports of dairy prod- 
uce, plywood, paper and pulp increased, 
but shipments of flax declined heavily. 
The balance of trade was favorable by 
only a small margin. 


L ATViA—This country suffered se- 

verely because of scanty crops dur- 
ing the past Summer. Many farms were 
sold, and the government was forced to 
consider a program of assistance to 
farmers which was expected to cost 
about 40,000,000 lats. (One dollar equals 
5.19 lats.) The size of this program, 
when it is remembered that the total na- 
tional debt of Latvia was 83,000,000, be- 
comes evident. Latvian industry, large- 
ly concentrated about Riga, which de- 
pended before the war on Russian orders, 
was beginning to feel a stimulus from 
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the commercial treaty with Russia con- 
cluded in 1927 by Foreign Minister Cie- 
lens. Except for the sugar industries, 
which faced stiff competition from Rus- 
sia, the foreign trade position appeared 
fairly promising, with a chance for some 
reduction in the surplus of imports over 
exports. 


Me WEDEN—The Swedish Riksdag 

opened with old-fashioned pomp and 
splendor, but a modern note entered into 
the ceremonial with the broadcasting of 
King Gustaf’s speech from the throne. 
This address, in reality the govern- 
mental program, proposed Sweden’s ad- 
herence to the Kellogg anti-war pact 
and to the general conciliation treaty 
proposed by the League of Nations. It 
also announced that a treaty had been 
signed with China, recognizing in effect 
the new Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment. In view of the hopeful outlook of 
Sweden’s economic life, a reduction in 
taxes of from 154 to 140 points, or a 
total of some 25,000,000 kronor, was pro- 
posed by the government budget. The 
national budget will reach about 770,- 
000,000 kronor, which means an increase 
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of 25,000,000 kronor over thé present 
year. 

Upon the special request of King Haa- 
kon VII of Norway the wedding of his 
son, Crown Prince Olaf, to the Swedish 
Princess Martha will take place in Oslo 
instead of in Stockholm. The date has 
been set at March 20, and the ceremony 
will be performed in the Vor Frelsers 
Church. 


ITHUANIA—In 1928  Lithuania’s 

trade balance became increasingly 
unfavorable. In the northern part of the 
State there was almost a crop failure, 
and nowhere were the harvests good. 
Relatively, the yield of flax was fair, 
and was expected to show an increase in 
the amount exported. Measures taken 
by the government to encourage more in- 
tensive agriculture had smali success, and 
toward the end of the year the govern- 
ment’s policy tended toward stimulating 
an increase in industrial exports. The 
customs laws were amended so that an 
exporter of finished articles manufac- 
tured from foreign raw materials could 
import free of duty an equivalent amount 
of raw materials. 


Dissension in the Russian Communist Party 
By EDGAR 5S. FURNISS 


CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, YALE UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT HIsTorRY ASSOCIATE 


HE question of the internal stability 

of the Communist party dictator- 
ship has been raised again by new 
evidence of dissension, reaching late in 
January a climax in the arrest of 150 
party members on charges of treason. 
Confronted by the tendency of the peas- 
ants to adopt the practices and mental 
outlook of the capitalist, when free from 
governmental interference, and to lapse 
into an attitude of sullen, passive resist- 
ance when coerced by the Soviet officials, 
the leaders of opinion within the party 
have divided into groups counseling 
varying degrees of leniency and severity. 
Certain of these groups, representing the 


more doctrinaire positions on the Right 
and Left wings of the party, have be- 
lieved so passionately in their programs 
that they have been unable to subordi- 
nate their opinion to the official deci- 
sions of the party, and to give that un- 
questioning allegiance to the party lead- 
ers which is the touchstone of Communist 
loyalty. 

During the past eighteen months party 
discipline has been sorely tried on many 
occasions. First, there was the dramatic 
expulsion of Trotsky and his followers, 
including many individuals prominent in 
party history. Six months later the re- 
cantation of the majority of these men 















was made the exeuse for their reinstate- 
ment in the party as a step toward paci- 
fying groups of members who had never 
accepted the punishment of Trotsky with 
good grace. During the Summer rum- 
blings of discontent among the more con- 
servative members of the party, at the 
opposite pole from the Trotsky faction, 
culminated in the removal from office of 
Uglanov and a small group of high 
Soviet officials. Now the world is in- 
formed by official announcement that a 
new plot by Trotsky’s followers, suffi- 
ciently grave to be described as a threat 
of civil war, has been discovered and is 
in process of punishment. 

The government on Jan. 23 coupled its 
announcement of the arrest of 150 party 
members with instructions to the news- 
papers of the country to record this event 
as the opening gun in a new “drive 
against Trotsky.” The following day 
Pravda contained a leading article de- 
nouncing the plotters in unmeasured 
terms as. directing their activities 
“against the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, against the Soviet Union and 
against our whole community.” The 
article elaborated this accusation in de- 
tail: “The Trotskyists declare they must 
not hesitate to violate any law, written 
or unwritten, in preparing this civil war. 
In their underground press they slander 
our Red Army, asserting that its chiefs 
will prove themselves Bonapartists and 
turncoats. They also try to break the 
ranks and corrupt the leaders of the 
Comintern’s foreign sections. Every- 
where they incite against the Soviet 
Union those elements already hostile.” 
In this connection the letter by Trotsky 
printed on pages 966-7-8 of this maga- 
zine, is worthy of attention. 

Those arrested were given. summary 
trial in camera before tribunals of the 
secret police and sentenced to indetermi- 
nate periods of imprisonment in unspeci- 
fied prisons. In line with the charge 
that the conspirators planned to corrupt 
foreign branches of the Third Interna- 
tional, two prominent German Commu- 
nists were expelled from the party. The 
fate of Trotsky himself is a matter of 
conjecture at the time this is being writ- 
ten. Dispatches in the foreign press 
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assert that he has been banished to 
Turkey, where arrangements have been 
made to give him asylum under close 
surveillance at Constantinople or An- 
gora. The latest rumor has it that he 
was lost in shipwreck on the Black Sea 
while on his way to exile. The Soviet 
Government has as yet made no official 
announcement of his fate or whereabouts. 
These incidents have aroused great ex- 
pectations among foreign critics of the 
Soviet régime who are always on the 
alert to detect signs of its early collapse; 
but it would be absurd to infer that the 
Communist dictatorship has been serious- 
ly shaken. Indeed, it is quite as probable 
that rigorous suppression of the Trotsky 
dissidents will strengthen the grip of the 
government by forestalling a union of 
the restless Right wing of the party with 
the more aggressive extremists of the 
Left. To the student of Socialist theory 
and practice these events are of interest 
chiefly as throwing light on the tech- 
nique of revolution accepted as an article 
of faith by the Communists. It is a trifle 
bewildering for the uninitiated to learn 
that the crimes for which the Trotskyists 
are punished so severely in Russia are 
not only approved when practiced by 
Communists elsewhere but actually en- 
joined upon them by reason of their 
party membership. To attach themselves 
to radical and liberal parties for the pur- 
pose of corrupting their members and 
discrediting their leaders; to create nuclei 
of discontent in the industries and the 
armies and navies of conservative coun- 
tries; in countries where communism is 
illegal “to violate any law, written or 
unwritten, in preparing civil war’— 
these are positive duties of good Commu- 
nists in all countries outside Russia. 
The inconsistency, however, is more 
apparent than real. These contradictory 
attitudes toward the same line of conduct 
follow logically from the doctrine of so- 
cial revolution which discards the parlia- 
mentary methods of democracy for the 
dictatorship of a self-appointed minority. 
It is one of the hazards of this method 
that those schooled to practice it during 
the preliminary stages of the party’s rise 
to power will be tempted to continue its 
use when, after the revolution, they find 
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themselves again in a minority within 
the party. 

In the field of foreign relations, the 
principal event of the past month has 
been the attempt of the Soviet Union to 
draw Poland into an agreement for the 
preservation of peace along lines similar 
to those of the Paris Pact (known in this 
country as the Kellogg Treaty). The 
Soviet proposal was simple and direct. 
Since both Poland and the Soviet Union 
are adherents to the Paris Pact it was 
proposed that the two countries engage 
to give effect immediately, as regards 
their own relations, to the principles of 
non-aggression and repudiation of war 
which are the essence of the pact. The 
pact, it will be recalled, does not become 
operative until ratified by fourteen 
specified States. Russia’s proposal would 
cut short this intervening period and lay 
the foundation for an Eastern Euro- 
pean bloc of States in league to pre- 
serve peace. The note to Poland contain- 
ing this proposal informed that country 
that the Soviet Union was making a 
simultaneous proffer to Lithuania, and 
abstained from approaching Finland, 
Estonia and Latvia “only for the rea- 
son that those States have not yet for- 
mally adhered to the Paris pact.” 

This action of the Soviet Union would 
be of no great importance if it meant 
only an anticipation of the arrangements 
involved in the pact of Paris. But it 
has deeper implications than this because 
of its bearing on the delicate balance of 
foreign policies and treaty arrangements 
which constitutes the present interna- 
tional situation among the States of 
Eastern Europe. For two years Russia 
has been attempting to conclude a treaty 
of non-aggression with the Polish Repub- 
lic. Such a proposal was made officially 
as early as Aug. 24, 1926, and was pre- 
ceded by preliminary negotiations of an 
informal nature. 

This is in line with the general foreign 
policy of Russia which, as defined re- 
peatedly by Chicherin and Litvinov, is 
dominated by the desire to create a struc- 
ture of treaties of non-aggression with 
all the States of the world, and to hasten 
universal disarmament. Her efforts to 
promote disarmament began with the 
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Moscow conference of 1922 and have 


continued unabated down to the present 
time. Russia was represented in the Pre- 
liminary Disarmament Commission of the 
League of Nations last Summer, at which 
time she made proposals so drastic and 
thoroughgoing as to upset the tranquil- 
lity of that assemblage of diplomats. Her 
note of adherence to the Paris Pact re- 
peated these proposals as essential to 
the effectiveness of any outlawry of war, 
and suggested that disarmament be made 
an obligation of all signatories. 

The nations of Europe have not been 
disposed to show Russia the courtesy of 
considering her proposals seriously. At 
the conference last Summer Lord Cush- 
endun, as spokesman for Great Britain, 
and Briand, representing the attitude of 
France, vigorously attacked the good 
faith of the Union and denounced her 
disarmament proposals as a cover for 
sinister intrigue directed at the security 
of capitalist nations. But. in November, 
before the session of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Soviet Union, Lit- 
vinov returned to the attack, stating that 
the Soviet Government would solemnly 
obligate itself “to consent in any form 
that may be desired to the complete dis- 
banding of the Red Army” in accordance 
with a general disarmament convention. 

Since it is so completely in harmony 
with Russia’s consistent attitude on 
these matters, and with Poland’s prior 
acceptance of the Paris Pact, the con- 
clusion of such an agreement as Russia 
now proposes would seem easy of ac- 
complishment. Yet two years of negotia- 
tion have not succeeded in obtaining 
Poland’s consent to the non-aggressive 
treaty of 1926. The present proposal 
was made on Jan. 2, 1929, and was to 
have been adopted on Feb. 7. Its imme- 
diate effect was to aggravate rather than 
allay the hostility of the two countries 
toward each other, Polish opinion view- 
ing the proposal with skepticism, and 
Russia reacting to Poland’s hesitancy 
with deep suspicion. 

The truth is that Russia’s attempt to 
single out Poland as the special object 
of her diplomacy raises questions which 
affect many States in Europe. One ob- 
ject of Polish diplomacy has been to 








unite the five Baltic States—Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland 
—into a league for common action with 
regard to Russian relations. Poland has 
failed to accomplish this, partly because 
of her own unsettled differences with 
Lithuania, but chiefly because of Rus- 
sia’s persistent refusal to negotiate with 
the Baltic States collectively. A sepa- 
rate agreement between Russia and 
Poland would disrupt these plans and 
leave Russia free to deal with the Baltic 
States individually, in which case her 
enormous power would overshadow them 
all; or to build up a bloc of nations under 
her own hegemony. This latter alterna- 
tive would seriously affect the policies 
of two other European States. It would 
conflict with France’s design to throw 
between Germany and Russia a buffer 
of States withdrawn from Russian influ- 
ence and bound to France by treaty alli- 
ance. Poland is sympathetic to this de- 
sign because of her fear that Germany 
will take steps eventually to recover her 
former territory in East Prussia, now a 
part of the Polish domain. 

On the other hand, Rumania would be 
isolated by a peace league of Baltic 
States led by Russia, and left to confront 
the Soviet Union with no aid other than 
that drawn from her alliance with re- 
mote France. Between Russia and Ru- 
mania the question of Bessarabia was a 
cause of constant irritation and friction, 
but now a new complexion is placed upon 
the matter by the announcement on Feb. 
5 that the Soviet Government had decided 
definitely to abandon that territory to 
Rumania. Rumania sought to validate 
her seizure of this former Russian prov- 
ince by treaties signed with Great Britain 
in 1922, with France in 1924 and with 
Italy in 1927. Russia repeatedly refused 
to recognize the present status as a final 
solution of the Bessarabian question; 
and, since the disputed territory was 
held by the weaker of the two powers, 
there has been continuous danger of war. 
France is involved in this situation 
through the Franco-Rumanian treaty of 
1926, which binds the two countries to 
mutual assistance in case of attack by a 
third power, and to consult each other 
when confronted by a threat to the politi- 
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cal States of present-day Europe. A 
similar treaty of the same year between 
Rumania and Poland brings the latter 
country into association with the Bessa- 
rabian question; while since 1921 Poland 
has been bound by treaty to consult 
France on all matters of policy affecting 
Eastern or Central Europe. 

These tangled arrangements are all in- 
volved in any question of Russian-Polish 
rapprochement. Of themselves they do 
little to further the peace of Europe, 
since they leave untouched the underly- 
ing causes of war. In fact, their effect 
must be to prevent the localization of 
any conflict which arises at the friction 
points on the Russian frontier. 

After some weeks of bickering over 
the current Russian proposal to Poland, 
the Soviet Union demanded a definite 
acceptance or refusal before Feb. 7. This 
had the effect of moving Poland to dis- 
close her concern over her commitments 
to Rumania as the chief obstacle to her 
acceptance of the Russian proposal, and 
led to Russia’s suggestion that Rumania 
be included in the agreement. A Buch- 
arest dispatch of Feb. 5 stated that the 
Polish Government had that day informed 
the Rumanian Government that the 
Soviet Union was prepared to sign the 
protocol to put the Kellogg treaty into 
immediate effect, and to renounce war 
as an instrument in any dispute which 
Russia might have with Poland and Ru- 
mania without reservation. This should 
constitute a most Important step toward 
the peace of Eu dpe. In the words of 
a Soviet official, “not even the Balkans 
or Hungary present such danger to Eu- 
ropean peace today as the Russo-Polish 
situation. If the Kellogg Pact can be 
amplified as we propose, the American 
Secretary of State will have made a 
greater contribution to the cause of 
world peace than he could have hoped 
when he originally formulated the 
treaty.” It is certainly true that any 
arrangement which brings Russia, Poland 
and Rumania together under bonds to 
keep the peace promises more than the 
present structure of alliances which, 
while leaving Russia unbound, threatens 
to embroil the whole of Europe in any 
conflict resulting from her policies. 
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The death of Grand Duke Nicholas at 
Antibes on Jan. 6 marked the passing 
of one of the striking figures of modern 
history and introduced a new element 
into the forces which affect the stability 
of Russia. The Grand Duke, a second 
cousin of the Czar, former Generalissimo 
of the Russian armies, hero of the Gali- 
cian and Armenian campaigns, had been 
since 1922 the official choice of the Su- 
preme Council of Russian Monarchists 
for the throne of Russia. Though a 
vigorous opponent of Bolshevism and a 
believer in its early collapse, Grand Duke 
Nicholas had steadfastly refused to or- 
ganize or lead any armed attack upon 
Russia either from without or within the 
Soviet Union. Nevertheless, he had been 
a powerful factor in cohering and unify- 
ing the opposition of the scattered hun- 
dreds of thousands of Russian emigrés 
to the Communist régime; while within 
Russia to inarticulate masses of common 
people his name was a symbol of the 
old order. The austerity of his private 
life, the entire absence of personal ambi- 
tion, his devotion to the duty of serving 
his country as he conceived that duty, 
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gave him moral influence of the highest 
order. There is no successor to his posi- 
tion at all comparable to him as a uni- 
fying and galvanizing influence. Already 
this position has been subdivided. Gen- 
eral Koutiapoff was elected on Jan. 18 
by the leaders of the Russian anti-Soviet 
movement to supreme command of the 
military organization which Grand Duke 
Nicholas had founded. The late Czar’s 
nephew, Grand Duke Cyril, becomes the 
undisputed head of the Romanov family. 
But Cyril is not qualified either by per- 
sonality or past achievement to arouse 
the zeal and devotion of the monarchist 
party. He is known to have joined the 
Bolshevists for reasons of policy at one 
point in his career; in personal behavior 
he is luxury-loving and self-indulgent; 
and, greatest of all handicaps to his 
leadership, he was an enemy of the late 
Grand Duke, intriguing to displace him 
as head of the family. Hence it may 
be assumed that the death of Grand 
Duke Nicholas will dissipate one of the 
few remaining threats to Soviet security 
originating outside the frontiers of the 
Union. 


Afghan Revolt Against Westernization 
By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


HE land of Afghanistan is note- 
a worthy for scenery rather than for 

productivity. Crossed by vast 
mountain ranges which slope down from 
the roof of the world, its deep valleys 
and semi-arid plains are drained by the 
Oxus and Hari-Rud into Central Asia, 
by the Helmund into the desolate east 
of Persia and by the Kabul into the 
rich, well-watered plains of India. A 
land of transition between three great 
regions, its fortunes have from time to 
time been determined from each one of 
the three. Sometimes the relationships 
have been by invasion and sometimes by 
the contrary process. The harsh barren 
hill country has nourished hardy men, 


forceful, self-sufficient, natural con- 
querors and rulers. During many cen- 
turies the security of their neighbors 
has depended upon their ignorance, pov- 
erty and conservatism. 

In modern times the Afghans almost 
without exception have been devoted 
Mohammedans. Convinced alike of their 
national and religious superiority to the 
rest of mankind, they have listened 
rather more obediently to Moslem relig- 
ious leaders than to any one else. Dur- 
ing recent decades they have consented 
to accept subsidies from the British, 
while holding ostensibly aloof from the 
Russians. This relationship came to an 
end in 1920, when on the one hand Great 
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Britain recognized the independence of 
the country, and on the other ‘iand 
ceased to make annual payments to the 
new King Amanullah. The King began 
a slow process of Westernization, which 
before 1928 aroused only such opposition 
as normally appears in Moslem groups 
exposed to European influences. 

As narrated in previous issues of this 
magazine, the King and Queen went off 
in the early part of 1928 to the glitter- 
ing West, beginning and ending their 
journey in Oriental lands that were un- 
dergoing Westernization. Upon their re- 
turn home the pace of progress was un- 
believably quickened. At the same time, 
it is said, the pay of soldiers and clergy- 
men was stinted in order that money 
might be available for the purchase of 
infidel contraptions and the education 
of young Afghans to use and enjoy such 
things. Violent opposition developed in- 
creasingly. The Shinwari tribes took 
arms and cut the road between Kabul 
and India. Then a brigand chieftain, 
nicknamed Bacha Sakau, or the Water 
Boy, took a hand. It is reported that 
the King had accepted his services, given 
him the title of Colonel and supplied his 
12,000 men with rifles and artillery. 
About the middle of December the ban- 
dit declared independence, and soon was 
able so to threaten the capital that the 
King treated with the Shinwaris and 
the religious leaders, indicating willing- 
ness to abandon most of his reforms. A 
council was to be set up composed of 
notables and clothed with great power. 
.These arrangements came too late to 
save the capital from the bandit chief- 
tain. 

On account of the dangerous condi- 
tions at Kabul it was decided to remove 
foreign women and children, some scores 
of whom had been assembled there with- 
in the last ten years. Large aeroplanes 
were brought from Egypt to Karachi 
and Peshawar and then used very suc- 
cessfully to transport Western European 
women and children without reference to 
nationality. Russian women and chil- 
dren were also carried out to the north 
by the Russian air mail. On Jan. 14, 
despairing of the situation, Amanullah, 
“out of patriotic and friendly feelings 
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and of his own free will, * * * ab- 
dicated the throne of Afghanistan in fa- 
vor of his older brother, Sidar Inayatul- 
lah Khan” and himself escaped to Kan- 
dahar. It was learned that the Queen 
and Queen Mother had preceded him 
thither in December. The new King 
was evidently more diplomatic than 
forceful, as had been shown by his re- 
maining alive during eight years of his 
younger brother’s rule, and as was fur- 
ther shown by subsequent events. Three 
days after his accession he made terms 
with the Water Boy, and proceeded un- 
der safe conduct to Peshawar. 

The bandit declared himself King un- 
der the name Habibullah Khan. He is 
said to be of Persian descent and there- 
fore to possess only a limited support. 
He organized a government in Kabul 
and endeavored to strengthen his posi- 
tion, apparently with no great success. 
Inayatullah flew to Peshawar and then 
proceeded by train to join his brother at 
Kandahar. Amanullah thereupon ré- 
scinded his abdication and began prep- 
arations to recover his capital. Appar- 
ently he has been joined by the military 
mission of Turkish officers under Gen- 
eral Kiazim, and may perhaps be ex- 
pected to develop shortly a better drilled 
army than his country has known hith- 
erto. Rumors appeared repeatedly, fol- 
lowed by denials, that the British Minis- 
ter, Sir Francis Humphreys, would leave 
Kabul. It was also rumored, especially 
from Russian sources, that Colonel Law- 
rence had been employed by the British 
to stir up the trouble, because King 
Amanullah had been friendly to Russia. 
The British Government took sufficient 
notice of this charge te bring Lawrence 
back to England, where, as usual, he pro- 
vided some interesting episodes in his 
efforts to avoid publicity. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain declared in the House of 
Commons that the British Government 
will take no part in the present civil 
war in Afghanistan. 


rT URKEY— Diplomatic relations be- 

tween Italy and Turkey have shown 
increasing friendliness. Mussolini sent 
Signor Grandi, his Foreign Minister, to 
Angora, with the purpose, it is said, of 
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aiding the settlement of differences be- 
tween Turkey and Greece. It is inter- 
esting to notice that a few days later 
the British Ambassador to Turkey, Sir 
George Clerk, offered his friendly media- 
tion in the boundary dispute between 
Turkey and France over the frontier 
near Nisibis. 

The Near East College Association, 
maintained by six American Colleges, of 
which three are located in Turkey, is 
completing in honor of Cleveland H. 
Dodge a fund of $15,000,000 for the en- 
dowment of these colleges. 

The Grand National Assembly at the 
beginning of January ratified the agree- 
ment for purchasing the Anatolian 
Railway, thus ending an anomalous 
situation, under which for several years 
the Turkish Government has operated 
this line without the full consent of its 
former owners. 

Statistics for the year 1927 show that 
Italian shipping had reached first place 
in the port of Constantinople. Out of a 
total of 11,321,000 tons, Italy had 238 
per cent, Great Britain 19 per cent, 
Greece 14 per cent, and Turkey a little 
less. The share of America was 1.6 
per cent. 


fy, GYPT—At the end of January for- 

mer Prime Minister Mustapha Na- 
has Pasha and his associates, accused of 
practices dishonorable to the legal pro- 
fession in accepting unwarranted fees 
in the case of Prince Seifeddin, were 
brought to trial. 

The immemorial custom of providing 
students, teachers, and officials of the 
university Al Azhar with loaves of bread 
as a daily allowance from religious en- 
dowments came to an end on Jan. 11. 
The alternative provided is money vary- 
ing in amount with the price of bread. 


Sy YRIA-—High Commissioner Ponsot, on 
his return to his post, exerted no 
immediate action toward constitutional 
settlement. 
In discussing the Syrian Budget be- 
fore the Finance Commission of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, M. Paga- 


non expressed regret that political 
reasons require five separate budgets 
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for a population of 2,500,000. He stated 
that the expenses of the High Commis- 
sariat for 1929 would be about 10,000,000 
francs, Military expenses have been 
reduced from 450,000,000 francs in 1926 
to 222,000,000 in 1928. Taxation in 
Syria has provided military contribu- 
tions, which have increased from 10,- 
000,000 to 93,000,000 francs. Only 352 
French officials are employed in Syria. 


|: ena seliaer party of Wahabi raiders 
on Jan. 21 fired on a group of 
Americans between Basra and Koweit, 
and killed the Rev. Henry A. Bilkerd, 
an American missionary at Basra, who 
was traveling with Charles R. Crane. 
The Wahabis are reported to have be- 
longed to the Ajman tribe, under Sheikh 
Dhidan ibn Habhlen, recently deposed. 
These raiders are on bad terms with 
King Ibn Saud, and perhaps were en- 
deavoring to cause difficulties for him. 
A conference was held at Riyadh 
toward the end of 1928, of which pre- 
liminary reports indicate that King Ibn 
Saud was confronted with serious oppo- 
sition, which he broke down by the 
threat of surrendering his authority and 
power, In consequence the notables 
there assembled, confirmed him in power 
and agreed with his policies, which in- 
clude the maintenance of peace with the 
British in Trans-Jordan and Iraq. 


7 nee toe Pasha, Prime Minister 

of Iraq, resigned on Jan, 21. He was 
the twentieth premier in the eight years 
of King Feisal’s rule. It was stated 
that his resignation was due to irrecon- 
cilable divisions in the Cabinet over the 
acceptance or rejection of the proposed 
settlement with Britain. There was talk 
of a dictatorship similar to that in 
Egypt, but there was a general dis- 
position to remain quiet until the arrival 
of Sir Gilbert Clayton, the new High 
Commissioner. 


ERSIA—Various items of news show 
steady action of the Parliament and 
the Shah’s administration in the direc- 
tion of improving conditions. Jews have 
been given full liberty in business and 
education. They may serve in the army, 
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but as yet may not become government 
officials. Mushir un-Dowlah, President 
of the Council, has agreed to compile for 
the use of Persian schools a history of 
the country, which is to be based on 
authentic documents with an approach 
to scientific accuracy. The Persian Par- 
liament, following at a safe distance the 
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actions of Angora, has restricted the 
wearing of turbans to religious leaders 
and theological students, while other 
Persians must wear European dress and 
a new type of hat called Pahlavi. While 
the costumes are of European cut, they 
are expected to be made of Persiar 
cloth. 


China's March Toward Complete Self-Rule 


By HAROLD 5S. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
CURRENT HIstTorY ASSOCIATE 


ISTRESS in her own custom 
M house for the first time since 
1842, when the Treaty of Nan- 
king inaugurated a series of nineteen 
treaties in which the maritime customs 
duties were set at specific rates equival- 
ent to 5 per cent ad valorem, China, by 
decree of the National Government at 
Nanking, brought an autonomous tariff 
schedule into force on Feb. 1. The day 
was celebrated in a number of cities with 
processions, speeches and the distribu- 
tion of handbills concerning the signifi- 
cance of the new customs régime. On 
the day before the Japanese consul at 
Nanking notified the foreign office that 
his Government had accepted the new 
schedule, thus terminating the anxiety 
lest Japan, by continuing to refuse rec- 
ognition of Chinese tariff autonomy, 
might cause difficulty in its applica- 
tion to the commerce of other States. 
Apparently Japan’s acceptance of the 
new tariff régime was attended with 
certain conditions embodied in an ex- 
change of notes and made public. The 
matter of a new commercial treaty, to 
which was attached the question of the 
status of the old Sino-Japanese treaty, 
the abrogation of which by the Chinese 
Government recently was declared “an 
outrageous act” by Premier and Foreign 
Minister Tanaka, remained unsettled. 
The question of likin abolition, of con- 
cern to all countries trading in the treaty 
ports of China, involving irregular levies 
upon interior transit, also awaited set- 


tlement. The resolution of the Peking 
tariff conference of 1925 called for 
abolition of likin concurrently with the 
establishment of tariff autonomy, though 
it did not make the former a condition 
of the latter. Predictions were made 
of its abolition by certain provinces. 
those in the immediate vicinity of 
Shanghai, within six months, but re- 
ports from Canton indicated an inten- 
tion to: retain the tax under a new 
name—consumption tax. The participa- 
tion of foreigners in the administration 
of the Chinese maritime customs ser- 
vice was not affected by the establish- 
ment of autonomy over tariff rates. 

A New Year’s statement of Foreign 
Minister C. T. Wang listed twelve 
treaties as signed within six months, all 
recognizing the National government 
and tariff autonomy. The treaties were 
concluded with the following countries: 
United States, Germany, Norway, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Denmark, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, Sweden, 
France and Spain, in the order named. 
All twelve treaties are reciprocal and 
five—those with Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
Denmark and Portugal—provide for re- 
linquishment of extraterritoriality by 
Jan. 1, 1930, upon condition of provision 
by China of satisfactory conditions for 
foreigners in her courts. Dr. Wang’s 
statement classified outstanding treaty 
provisions of a non-reciprocal charac- 
ter in five groups: (a) customs tariff; 
(b) extraterritoriality; (c) inland and 
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coastal navigation; (d) leased territories, 
concessions and settlements; (e) main- 
tenance of foreign troops. He did not 
include missionary privileges. He de- 
clared that by Jan. 1, 1930, a civil and 
commercial code would have been pro- 
mulgated, and asserted that the condi- 
tions necessitating the Boxer protocol 
had passed and that the privileges which 
it conferred should be terminated. 

The tariff treaty with the United 
States, signed last July by John V. A. 
MacMurray (the step which made the 
United States the first to recognize the 
Nationalist Government of China) was 
ratified by the United States Senate on 
Feb. 11. 

Great Britain’s recognition of the 
Nanking government was followed by 
the transfer of Basil C. Newton, coun- 
selor of the British legation, to Nan- 
king. Mahlon F. Perkins, counselor of 
the American legation, accompanied by 
Major John Magruder, military attaché, 
and Captain Halsey Powell, naval at- 
taché, was sent to Nanking, presumably 
to report as to prospects for perma- 
nence of the existing régime. The re- 
maining American marines were evac- 
uated from Tientsin. 

Japanese relations with the Nanking 
government improved, not only in the 
alignment of Japan with other powers on 
the issue of tariff autonomy, but in 
the more conciliatory attitude shown by 
both governments concerning the sev- 
eral difficult issues that require settle- 
ment. Japan sent its minister, K. Yoshi- 
zawa, to confer at Nanking with Dr. 
Wang, declaring its policy to be to dis- 
sipate the bitterness now especially 
focussed upon Japan. On the Chinese 
side President Chiang Kai-shek spoke 
appreciatively of the sacrifices under- 
gone by the feudal lords of Japan early 
-in the Meiji (1868-1912), in surrendering 
their jurisdictions to the Emperor, and 
urged attention to their example by the 
Chinese military governors. 

One cause of friction between the two 
countries was removed when, on Dec. 
29, the Nationalist flag was run up over 
official buildings in Manchuria and the 
five-barred flag hauled down. At the 
‘same time announcement was made of 
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the affiliation of General Chang Hsueh- 
liang, head of the Manchurian Govern- 
ment, and his leading supporters, with 
the Nanking Government. The political 
control of Manchuria remained with 
Chang, who accepted from Nanking 
formal appointment as commander of 
the northeastern frontier defense force 
and, by organizing a political affairs 
committee with himself as the chairman, 
brought the control of Manchuria into 
line with that of other regions acknowl- 
edging the headship of Nanking, though 
to a large degree autonomous. 

The favorable reaction from these 
events was somewhat arrested by an 
incident not yet fully explained. Dur- 
ing the night of Jan. 10-11 General Yang 
Yu-ting was arrested and summarily 
executed. The execution was ordered 
by Chang Hsueh-liang, who later ex- 
plained that a conspiracy had been de- 
tected to overthrow him. General Yang 
was the right-hand man of Chang’s 
father, Chang Tso-lin, and was in com- 
mand of two army corps at the time 
of his arrest. Though a conservative, he 
had shown his loyalty to China and to 
Manchuria by opposing the projected 
loan by American banks to the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. Coura- 
geous and able, he was regarded as one 
of two or three powerful men who had 
supported the younger Chang in his de- 
termination to succeed his father in the 
overlordship of Manchuria. Since the 
tendency in such affairs is to place the 
responsibility upon Japan, suspicion was 
directed toward that quarter. A Tokio 
dispatch stated that the official report 
of the Chinese commission appointed to 
investigate the case charged the Jap- 
anese government with plotting with 
Yang to establish an independent Man- 
churian republic over which he should 
be President. The report added that 
Japanese troops were to be sent to 
Shantung to prevent Nationalist assis- 
tance to Chang and that in return Japan 
was to receive concessions in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. The Japanese foreign 
office denied the charges. Another 
dispatch stated that the allegations 
emanated from the Chinese garrison at 
Peking. Yang’s execution also excited 
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rumors of plotting within the Chinese 
military community. He was said to be 
in alliance with Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang 
against President Chiang Kai-shek. A 
second Manchurian militarist, General 
Chang Tso-hsiang, was reported as hav- 
ing undermined Yang and caused his 
downfall. Yang was accused also of 
very extensive misappropriation of gov-. 
ernment funds. A suggestion not made 
but seemingly as likely to be well founded 
as others was that Chang Hsueh-liang 
had got rid of Yang so as to bring about 
easier relations with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

Japan’s plenipotentiary, Yoshizawa, 
was not empowered to discuss Man- 
churian affairs with Nanking, since his 
government took the stand that negotia- 
tion could be permanently fruitful only 
if carried on directly with the govern- 
ment of Manchuria at Mukden. Chang 
Hsueh-liang assured the Nanking au- 
thorities that he, like his father, would 
act in the interest of China. The rail- 
way from Takushan on the Peiping- 
Mukden line to Angangchi, near the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, northwest of 
Harbin, finally obtained the right to 
cross the latter line and opened an ex- 
tension to Tsitsihar. This provides a 
beginning for a line into northern Man- 
churia, Chinese owned but Japanese 
financed, tapping a large area hitherto 
within the Russian sphere of influence. 
{n this connection should be quoted a 
pronouncement of J. Yamamoto, presi- 
dent of the South Manchuria company: 
“So long as any enterprises in Man- 
churia do not clash with the above-men- 
tioned three aims [the peace and terri- 
torial integrity of the Orient, interna- 
tional good faith and humanity—anti- 
communism—and satisfaction of Japan’s 
economic necessities] the rest will be 
guided by the principle of the open door 
and equal opportunity. Far be it from 
us to monopolize all enterprises in Man- 
churia and Mongolia to further our self- 
ish interests. A joint investment is al- 
ways welcome. Any British or American 
or any other foreign capitalist caring to 
get interested in any business venture in 
South Manchuria under Japanese control 
will always be received with open arms.” 
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(Manchuria Daily News, monthly suppl.. 
Jan. 1, 1929, p. 3. Writer’s italics.) 

Negotiations between Dr. Wang and 
Mr. Yoshizawa concerning the settle- 
ment of the Tsinan “incident” of last 
May were unsuccessful. Japan’s envoy 
reasserted demands for compensation. 
apology, punishment of the guilty and 
assurances for the future. Dr. Wang 
continued to express the view that all 
four demands should properly come from 
China, not from Japan. It was sug- 
gested that the Nanking government 
was none too anxious to come to a set- 
tlement because of a fear that General 
Feng Yu-hsiang would become too pow- 
erful through his control of Shantung 
after Japanese withdrawal. The is- 
suance of a statement by Feng, urging 
a more conciliatory attitude and ex- 
pressing belief that Japan sincerely de- 
sired a reasonable settlement, gave some 
warrant for suspicion of Feng’s pur- 
poses. 

A national conference on military re- 
organization and troop disbandment was 
held in Nanking from Jan. 1 to 25. Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek presented the 
importance of centralization of authority 
in a government not of persons but ot 
law. He emphasized the idea that finan- 
cial centralization must precede military 
reorganization. It was reported to the 
conference that there were 1,600,000 men 
under arms in China. The finance 
minister, Dr. T. V. Soong, stated that 
78 per cent of the National government’s 
revenue was devoted to military expendi- 
tures and he admitted that very little 
revenue was being received from prov- 
inces other than Kiangsu and Chekiang, 
indicating that provincial militarists still 
retain the bulk of the taxes collected. 
Half of last year’s revenues of the cen- 
tral government had come from loans. 
The conference decided to place the 
army, at present under many leaders 
and largely maintained by them, under 
the command of President Chiang Kai- 
shek, to reduce it to 715,000 men by 
a gradual process of demobilization and 
to form it-into divisions commanded by 
leading generals. The military budget 
is to be national, each province remit- 
ting to the central treasury funds at 
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present paid to provincial troops. The 
plan thus retails the tuchuns (provincial 
military governors) in positions of com- 
mand but makes them dependent upon 
the National government for mainte- 
nance. The only important military lead- 
er absent from the conference was the 
Manchurian dictator, Chang Hsueh-liang. 
The former German and Russian con- 
cessions at Hankow were absorbed by 
the municipality composed of the three 
neighboring cities of Hankow, Wuchang 
and Hanyang. For several years these 
concessions have been under Chinese 
control, but have been administered as 
distinct administrative districts with ad- 
visory councils including some foreign 
representation. Considerable foreign 
property interests exist in both areas. 


M Sasheesrecathriss Diet met after a month’s 

recess and was addressed by Premier 
Tanaka. He restated, in familiar terms, 
his “positive” policy with respect to 
Manchuria, the readiness to take any 
step necessory to safeguard Japan’s spe- 
cial interests there. This he accom- 


panied with an asseveration of Japan’s 


regard for the open door doctrine and 
respect for China’s sovereignty over 
Manchuria. With reference to Japanese- 
American relations he expressed satis- 
faction over the strengthening of eco- 
nomic and political bonds, but mentioned 
the still unsettled issue of immigration 
as one dependent upon a mutual under- 
standing which he believed to be on the 
increase. He gave a strong endorsement 
of the multilateral peace pact. 

The leaders of the Minseito, the prin- 
cipal opposition party, made a general 
attack upon Tanaka’s foreign policy, as- 
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serting that it had yielded nothing but 
agitation against Japan. The Premier’s 
moves in behalf of revived Anglo-Jap- 
anese cooperation were cited as proof of 
his failure to accomplish his objects 
single-handed. Pressed to reveal the 
documents relating to these negotia- 
tions, the Premier declared that there 


“were none to publish and that all that 


he had done was to authorize Count 
Uchida to discuss the matter with the 
British foreign office. A warm ex- 
change of compliments occurred over the 
issue of Japanese connections with the 
assassination of former Dictator Chang 
Tso-lin of Manchuria last June. The 
Minseito forced a vote on a resolution 
demanding that the government furnish 
all its available information on the af- 
fair, but the government won by a vote 
of 220 to 198. 

Ninety-nine members of the Osaka 
branch of the Japanese communist party 
were sentenced to imprisonment of from 
two to eight years for demonstrations 
at the general election a year ago. These 
sentences fell upon about one-tenth of 
the persons arrested last Spring. The 
severity used toward the mere expres- 
sion of radical views did not crush the 
movement and the Government was led 
to proscribe a committee called the 
Junbikai for efforts to re-establish a 
radical labor party. 

A report was published by the Japan 
Times to the effect that Soviet Russia 
was seeking a purchaser for its interest 
in the Chinese Eastern Railway. France 
and Great Britain were reported as hav- 
ing been approached. The report was 
discounted in Japan, although believed 
to be within the realm of possibilities. 
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OUR READERS 


[The Editor assumes no responsibility for un- 
solicited manuscripts unless accompanied by 
return postage. Anonymous communications 
will be disregarded, but the names of corre- 
spondents will be withheld from publication 
upon request. ] 


THE TEACHING OF EVOLUTION 


To the Editor of Current History: 


When the Fundamentalists appeal to the 
police power of the State to exclude the Book 
of Evolution from their tax-supported schools 
they but follow the example of those irre- 
ligionists who have demanded and are demand- 
ing the exclusion of the Christian Bible from 
our schools. If the appeal to the police power 
of the State is consistent in the one instance, 
why is it to be denounced in the other in- 
stance? 

When Maynard Shipley, president of the 
Science League of America, approaches the 
constitutional question, his ship of state is far 
at sea, without a pilot, rudder or propeller. 
He seems entirely oblivious to the fact, very 
essential to the argument, that from the con- 
stitutional and legal point of view this is a 
Christian country and that its institutions 
are based on the fundamental tenets of that 
religion, and what is not so based is neither 
constitutional nor legal, but may exist, often 
does exist, under the broad principles of tol- 
eration adopted at the inception of this benign 
government. 

This is the view expressed by every great 
expounder of constitutional law since that in- 
strument was adopted. Not one of these great 
interpreters of constitutional law — Kent, 
Story, Black, and others—ever suggested that 
the First Amendment to the Constitution was 
in any way intended to operate as a separation 
of Church, as a religious institution, from the 
State. In fact, both Federal and State Con- 
stitutions and laws recognize the fact that the 
morality inculeated by our religious institu- 
tions is the one secure and indestructible foun- 
dation of our governments. 

In a very important case involving the ques- 
tion of blasphemy, Chancellor Kent, author of 
Commentary on American Law, said: “Nor are 
we bound by any expression in the Constitu- 
tion, as some have strangely supposed, either 
not to punish at all or to punish indiscrimi- 
nately, the like attacks upon Mohammed or 
the Grand Llama; and for this reason, that 
the case assumes that we are a Christian 
nation, and that the morality of the country 
is deeply engrafted upon Christianity, and not 
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upon the doctrine and worship of these im- 
postors.” 

In his great work on constitutional law 
Mr. Justice Story said: “The real object of 
this First Amendment [to the Constitution] 
was not to countenance, much less to advance, 
Mohammedanism or Judaism, or infidelity, by 
prostrating Christianity, but to exclude all 
rivalry among Christian sects, and to prevent 
national ecclesiastical establishments which 
would give to an hierarchy the exclusive pat- 
ronage of the National Government.” 

In his analysis of American constitutional 
law Henry C, Black said: “The morality which 
is to be fostered and encouraged by the State 
is Christian morality and not such as might 
exist in a supposititious ‘state of nature’ or in 
a pagan country. The law does not cover the 
whole field of morality. Much that lies within 
the moral sphere does not lie within the jural 
sphere. But that which does lie within the 
jural sphere, and is enforced by positive law, 
is Christian morality.” 

More recently, in a well prepared and 
thoughtful article on “Religion and the Con- 
stitution,” a prominent law writer said: “A 
broad toleration has been the policy of our 
government. To every religion we allow a 
limited liberty. But if the Hindoo mother, in 
obedience to her religion, should drown her 
infant, we would hold her for murder, for 
ours is a Christian law. In other words, when 
a man’s religion clashes in any serious way 
with our views of religion, which we have ex- 
pressed in law, we curtail his liberty quickly.” 

On this point of law, Mr. Black, above 
quoted, said: “As a conspicuous illustration 
of this rule we may cite the decision of the 
Federal Supreme Court in the Mormon case, to 
the effect that, although the practice of po- 
lygamy was sanctioned by the religion of that 
people, yet the fact did not prevent Congress 
from prohibiting and punishing it, as well as 
any other open offense against the enlightened 
sentiment of mankind.” 

Again from Mr. Black: “In several of the 
States the Constitution provides that the guar- 
antees of religious freedom are not to be held 
to excuse acts of licentiousness or to justify 
practices inconsistent with the peace and 
safety of the State. Even without such pro- 
visions in the organic law, it would be clearly 
competent for the State to condemn and 
punish acts which are contrary to its policy 
and the established laws regulating the con- 
duct of citizens, notwithstanding that a mi- 
nority of the people professed a religion which 
tolerated or even commanded such acts.” 

In support of this sound principle of State 
government the Federal Supreme Court, in a 
famous Kansas case, declared: “These cases 
rest upon the acknowledged right of the sev- 
eral States of the Union to. control. their 
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purely internal affairs, and in so doing to 
protect the health, morals and safety of their 
people by regulations that do not interfere 
with the execution of the general government, 
or violate rights secured by the Constitution 
of the United States. * * * No Legislature 
can barter away the public health or morals of 
the people, the people themselves can not do it, 
much less the representatives.” 

This brief array of unquestioned facts and 
legal opinions of the highest order, which could 
be supplemented by a volume of many pages of 
sustaining and corroborating facts, legal opin- 
ions and court decisions, furnishes the legal 
basis and impregnable foundation upon which 
the courts, State and Federal, will, when nec- 
essary,‘ be asked to sustain the right of the 
people to exclude from their tax-supported 
schools, or any other department of State, not 
only the teaching of the unsupported theory 
of evolution but the teaching of any theory 
or practice they may deem derogatory to or 
destructive of the fundamental tenets and 
moral concepts of that Christian religion whieh 
underlies and firmly supports all that is best, 
and therefore permanent, in our government 
and civilization. J. W. LOCKHART. 

St. John, Wash, 


* * * 


RELIGION OF EMINENT AMERICANS 


To the Editor of Current History: 


Mr. Shipley, in his article against the anti- 
evolutionists, on page 582 of January CuR- 
RENT HISTORY gives a list of names of eminent 
Americans as unbelievers in the deity of 
Christ. Rejection, of course, of one cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity naturally leads to re- 
jection of revelation as a whole, or of the 
supernatural in Scripture. The implication 
would seem to be that if these men were living 
(all are dead but one) they would be evolu- 
tionists. 

I am aware that biographers of Lincoln 
state that in youth he broke away from creeds, 
but some of them also say that toward the 
end of his life his religious views were 
changed, according to the testimony of his 
wife. It was toward the end of his life that 
he wrote to a friend regarding the Bible: 
“Take all of this Book upon reason that you 
can, and the balance on faith.” If Lincoln 
took his own advice, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that he did, one may conclude that 
he believed in a whole Bible, and hence in the 
deity of Christ. (This quotation is from 
Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln.) 

Question has also arisen as to Washing- 
ton’s strict orthodoxy, but not to the extent 
that it has with Lincoln. But I have never be- 
fore seen Washington’s name linked up with 
the names of men of such unquestioned hetero- 
doxy as Jefferson and Franklin, the Adamses 
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or the infidel, Paine. In Washington’s Prayer 
for the Nation, he commits the country to 
“Thy holy protection,” and asks that we may 
be aided in following the charity and humility 
of the “Divine Author of our blessed religion,” 
and finishes, “Grant our supplication, we be- 
seech Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
(Washington’s Diaries—1791-1799—compiled 
by Joseph Hoskins.) This prayer would indi- 
cate to me that Washington was a believer in 
the deity of Christ. Rejectors of this doctrine 
do not acknowledge the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ, nor do they call Him the “Divine 
Author of our blessed religion.” And “di- 
vine” in Washington’s day meant divine in its 
unique sense, and not according to the present- 
day evolutionistic interpretation of the word. 

My principal reason for writing is to pro- 
test against the inclusion in this list of the 
name of Hamilton. Alexander Hamilton has 
left behind him no uncertain testimony of his 
faith in Christ and the Scriptures. Corrobora- 
tion of this may be found in The Intimate Life 
by his grandson, Allan McLane Hamilton; in 
the biographies by John T. Morse Jr., Ren- 
wick, Sumner, Oliver. Robert Troupe, his per- 
sonal friend, said that “Hamilton was an ear- 
nest believer in the doctrines of Christianity” 
from his youth. (Oliver’s Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Chapter 1.) 

Perhaps the most detailed and extensive in- 
formation on this subject is to be found in 
Coleman’s Facts and Documents Relative to 
the Death of Major General Alexander Ham- 
ilton, which was published in 1804, the year 
of Hamilton’s death, and which can be obtained 
from any public library. Therein is stated 
that Bishop Moore of the Episcopal Church 
was sent for at Hamilton’s earnest request. 
The dying man addressed the Bishop thus: 
“It is my desire to receive Holy Commu- 
nion at your hands. It has been for some 
time past the wish of my heart, and it was 
my intention to take an early opportunity to 
unite myself to the Church by the reception 
of that holy ordinance.” The Bishop then re- 
lates that he spoke to him sorrowfully of the 
duel, of the sin of it; but of the mercy of 
Christ to sinners, and that Hamilton showed 
great sorrow and contrition. And when the 
Bishop asked: “Do you sincerely repent of 
your past sins, and have you a lively faith in 
God’s mercy through Christ and a thankful 
remembrance of the death of Christ?” Hamil- 
ton replied: “With the utmost sincerity I can 
answer those questions in the affirmative.” 
The clergyman then administered the com- 
munion, which he says Hamilton received with 
great devotion. The Bishop says: “I stayed 
with him until death closed the awful scene, 
and with his last faltering breath he expressed 
strong confidence in the mercy of God through 


















the intercession of the Redeemer.” Rev. Dr. 
Mason, a personal friend of Hamilton’s, also 
ministered to him in his last hours and gives 
confirmatory testimony. Hamilton said to him, 
“T have a tender reliance on the mercy of God 
through the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Rev. Eliphalet Nott, a Presbyterian 
clergyman who knew Hamilton well, has this 
to say: “His [Hamilton’s] last act of homage 
to his Saviour was not occasioned by the near 
approach of death. His opinions and the 
validity of the Holy Scriptures had long been 
settled for him, and settled after laborious 
investigation and extensive and deep re- 
search. These opinions were not concealed. 
I knew them. Had his life been spared, it 
was his determination to have them published 
to the world, together with the facts and 
reasons on which they were founded.” (Cole- 
man’s Documents, and other sources men- 
tioned above). 

The editor of the Daily Adviser, a friend of 
Hamilton’s, says: “As a Christian, I am 
happy to say that he [Hamilton] has not 
left the world to doubt as to his faith and 
hope. He has put his seal on his character 
by declaring his firm belief in the merits and 
atonement of a Saviour and by avowing his 
faith in redeeming grace, and by requesting 
and receiving the sacraments in attestation 
of his faith. The witness of a man of such 
extensive powers and information will out- 
weigh a host of infidels.” (Coleman’s Docu- 
ments, &c.). 

With the foregoing facts (which have only 
been touched on) before the unbiased reader, 
I ask if Alexander Hamilton could be desig- 
nated as one rejecting belief in the deity of 
Christ. I would wish to have certain knowl- 
edge before placing him in the same category 
with Deists, Unitarians and infidels. Hamil- 
ton was a great man. This country has not 
produced a greater. Some have said that had 
he lived twenty years longer he would have 
rivaled Socrates. Scholarship and profound 
thinking are not all on the side of the un- 
believer. Great men of the world such as 
Hamilton, Newton, Locke, Calvin, Luther, 
Milton, Addison, Tennyson, Gladstone, Cow- 
per, John Jay, Daniel Webster, Jonathan Ed- 
wards have also been men of faith in Christ 
and the Scriptures. Belief in the simple and 
majestic statements of Scripture as to crea- 
tion is less of a tax on one’s faith than is 
the evolution hypothesis. 

B. G. MACCALLUM. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 
ROBERT E. LEE’S GENERALSHIP 
To the Editor of Current History: 


Some time ago I contributed some comments 
upon Captain Elbridge Colby’s article on Rob- 
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ert E. Lee which you published in your Oc- 
tober number. In the January number I see 
a comment by Mr. Haldane in which he says, 
“Lee was not a General of the type of Wash- 
ington, or Napoleon, or even Stonewall Jack- 
son. * * * We find Lee doing things often 
without apparent reason in a weak and uncer- 
tain manner.” I and many other readers have 
sufficient interest in this question to inquire 
what and when were these incidents which Mr. 
Haldane thinks often occurred. 
HENRY C. ROWE. 

Drawer 3728, Peninsula Station, Daytona 

Beach, Fla. 
ok * * 


PROHIBITION AND HOME BREW 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Mr. Cherrington has sidestepped the great- 
est and most important angle of the drink 
question—the home brewer. All that any one 
who wants to get at the truth need do is to 
obtain some data on the amount of malt and 
home-brew-making tools that are sold by the 
stores in every town and city in the country. 
Hundreds of millions of gallons of home-brew 
beer and wine are made each year, and the 
bootleggers are complaining that the home 
brewer is seriously hurting their business. 
Many people prefer the home-brew beer to the 
old-time lager, and nearly everybody who has 
a home or even a couple oi furnished rooms 
is making it.’ A fine quality of beer can be 
made in much less time than it takes to brew 
beer in the old-style breweries. 


Omaha, Neb, G. C. Boyp. 


* * 5 
ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR 
To the Editor of Current History: 
Professor Fay’s book, reviewed in your De- 
cember isssue, will be regarded as authorita- 
tive. But one is astonished to read in it the 


statement that “Austria has a greater share of 
responsibility in the immediate origin of the 
war than any other power whatsoever.” Among 
the numerous objections which this statement 
provokes I shall here cite but one, because it 
does not call for a discussion of texts and 
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facts and because it is intelligible to all read- 
ers by virtue of its simplicity. 

If it were true that Austria, that is to say, 
Austria’s note to Serbia, was the chief cause 
of the outbreak of the European war, the 
governments of the Entente, in their declara- 
tions before their respective Parliaments at 
the beginning of the war, would not have 
failed to justify their course of action by this 
simple statement: “We are going to war in 
defense of Serbia.” Inasmuch as they did 
not do so, it follows that this explanation of 
the European war is either false or could not 
be openly avowed. 

Imagine, indeed, a Viviani or a Grey telling 
the French people or the British that they 
were going to engage in this terrible struggle 
because the Austrian Government wished to 
cooperate on Serbian territory in running 
down the threads of the conspiracy which had 
cost the life of the Archduke. No, it is per- 
fectly evident that there would have been such 
a disproportion between cause and effect that 
public opinion would have been repelled, how- 
ever ready it may have been to swallow every- 
thing. On Aug. 3, 1914, Sir Edward Grey 
even took pains to make clear to the House 
of Commons that France was not embarking 
on war at all on account of Serbia. 

How, then, can Professor Fay accuse Aus- 
tria of having been the principal author of the 
war? That is a question which I respectfully 
put to him, in the interest of this truth which 
we are both seeking in equal good faith. 

Let me add this: At the present moment 
Austria is forbidden to unIte with Germany 
because “the right of a nation to self-deter- 
mination shall not interfere with the preserva- 
tion of peace among other nations.” But in 
1914 this old Empire of Austria, which Ana- 
tole Leroy-Beaulieu, director of our celebrated 
School of Political Science, described as the 
keystone of the European arch, was destroyed; 
and Europe was set on fire in order to allow 
a handful of Bosnians to unite with the Serbs. 
What thoughts does this rapprochement in- 
spire in Mr. Fay? 

GEORGES DEMARTIAL. 

Mézy par Meulan, France. 

* * * 
ERRATA 

In Bishop McConnell’s article, ‘*The Basis of 
the Christian Belief in God,’’ in the earlier part 
of this magazine: 

Page 897, column 1, line 23, for ‘‘persons”’ 
read ‘‘thinking persons.’’ 

Page 897, column 1, line 30, for ‘‘community” 
read ‘‘significance of the community’’; and for 
‘“‘persons”’ read ‘‘thinking persons.’’ 

Page 897, column 1, line 34, delete ‘‘for we 
should” through line 40, ‘‘in thinking.” 

Page 904, column 1, line 32, for ‘‘flout’’ read 
“‘flaunt.’’ 
awe 904, column 1, line 42, for ‘“‘sin’’ read 

ever.”’ 
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World Finance—A Month's Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EpiTor oF The Annalist 


ary and early February carried the 

average prices of representative indus- 
trial shares considerably beyond the bewilder- 
ing peaks attained prior to the December re- 
action, was halted abruptly on Feb. 7 by the 
news that the Bank of England had raised its 
discount rate from 4% to 5% per cent, and by 
the fact that this news followed closely upon 
the publication of a special statement by the 
Federal Reserve Board on the domestic credit 
situation. Of these two major developments 
in the credit situation the increase in the 
British Bank rate was by far the more impor- 
tant; but the statement issued by the Reserve 
Board, mainly because of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which it was issued, aroused 
greater interest in financial circles. 

The statement itself shed little new light on 
Federal Reserve policy. But the unequivocal 
language in which it was couched, as well as 
the fact that it was issued in the form of a 
special statement following a series of confer- 
ences between Sir Montagu Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, and various Federal 
Reserve authorities, gave it the appearance of 
having been intended as a final warning that, 
if the volume of credit employed in stock 
speculation continued to expand or perhaps if 
only the outstanding total of brokers’ loans 
were not reduced shortly by a substantial 
amount, the Reserve banks might be expected 
to take drastic corrective measures. Wall 
Street immediately recalled that the previous 
occasion on which the Federal Reserve Board 
adopted this method of communication with 
the general public was last June, when it is- 
sued a general warning on the danger of 
further inflation of speculative credit, a warn- 
ing which resulted in a brief but severe decline 
in security prices. 

There was also the fact that although the 
board’s statements gave no inkling as to pre- 
cisely what measures it proposed to take to 
curb speculative activity, it did show that the 
attitude of the Reserve authorities had 
changed in one important respect. Previously 
their attitude had been that, although the 
credit situation contained elements of danger, 
there was ample credit for commerce and 
industry. The warning of Feb. 7, however, 
contained the definite statement that any 
further expansion in brokers’ loans would, by 
raising the level of interest rates, seriously 
endanger the future prosperity of the nation’s 
commerce and industry. 

As was scarcely necessary in view of the 
aimost simultaneous news of the change in 


[os bull market in stocks, which in Janu- 


the British Bank rate, no mention was made of 
the international financial situation. It was 
pointed out in these columns last month that 
“as time goes on * * * it becomes more and 
more evident that the Bank of England cannot 
or will not much longer countenance heavy 
gold losses, and that further withdrawals will 
result in an increase in the official bank rate.” 
In January and February the reserve position 
of the Bank of England rapidly deteriorated. 
The Reichsbank, having fortified its gold 
reserves to the extent that it was able to 
reduce its discount rate from 7 to 6% per cent, 
stopped taking gold from London, but this 
afforded no relief to Great Britain, because the 
villain’s réle was immediately assumed by the 
United States, where the continued high level 
of short-term money rates resulted in pro- 
nounced weakness in sterling exchange at the 
very season when it should normally work 
higher. Throughout the greater part of 
January, indeed, sterling exchange rates at 
New York were below the gold import point, 
and the resulting gold shipments from London 
to New York brought the gold reserve of the 
Bank of England down to a level $37,200,000 
below that of a year previous and $28,200,000 
below where it stood when the gold standard 
was resumed in 1925. 

The immediate effect of these developments 
was one of the sharpest declines ever experi- 
enced in one day on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Statements attributed to Treasury 
officials, which were interpreted as softening 
and taking the sting out of the Reserve 
Board’s statement, served momentarily to 
support the market, but in the afternoon the 
selling was resumed on a broad scale. It was 
noticeable, however, that after the first frantic 
rush to sell in the first hour the volume of 
trading contracted sharply, which leads to a 
consideration of what the actual results of the 
dramatic developments of Feb. 7 will be. 

On this point there are at least three dis- 
tinct schools of opinion. The most radical 
school holds that the Reserve authorities, now 
that the prospect of further gold imports 
from London has been eliminated by the 
increase in the discount rate of the Bank of 
England, will now proceed to raise rediscount 
rates in this country, will refuse to rediscount 
for member banks which can be “convicted” of 
lending money on call in Wall Street, and will! 
shape their open market operations with the 
single purpose of bringing about immediate 
contraction of brokers’ loans, which will in- 
volve, of course, a drastic readjustment in 
security prices, 
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On the other extreme stand those (whose 
highest authority is said to be the Treasury 
officials who all along have evidently opposed 
a restrictive policy and have perhaps been 
responsible in some degree for the so-called 
vacillating policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board) who point out that all restrictive 
measures thus far employed have failed utterly 
to accomplish their purpose; that the present 
yull market is being financed by other than 
Sank loans; that the Federal Reserve Board is 
exceeding its authority, as contemplated by the 
Federal Reserve act, in trying to curb specu- 
lative credit, its sole function being to regulate 
interest rates for the accommodation of busi- 
ness; that there is no evidence, in view of the 
present prosperous condition of business, that 
stock prices are unduly inflated; and that in 
any case the Federal Reserve Board is power- 
less to do anything about it, since its hold- 
ings of Government securities and acceptances 
are at present not large enough to make a 
policy of still tighter money effective, at least 
through open market operations. 

Occupying a middle ground, and analyzing 
the situation from a purely practical stand- 
point, stand those who admit that the Reserve 
banks are powerless to tighten interest rates 
through open market operations and that the 
device of raising rediscount rates has proved 
worthless and is likely to continue to be of 
little value. And although they also admit 
and deplore the fact that security prices are 
grossly inflated, they hold that the only way 
the situation can be properly corrected is to 
let it correct itself. The fact that in the face 
of most discouraging news, with stock prices 
close to the highest levels in history, the 
volume of trading subsided on the Feb. 7 
reaction, indicated to them that the technical 
position of the market was still strong; that is 
to say, the distribution of stocks from strong 
hands (i. e-, stock market pools, backed by 
seemingly unlimited financial resources) to 
weak holders (i. e., the general public) had not 
been completed—and that restrictive measures 
now would serve merely to postpone the dis- 
tributive process which must be accomplished 
before the bull market culminates, or at least 
before any substantial liquidation can be 
effected. The speculative flame, in other 
words, if left to itself, will quickly burn itself 
out and the thing will be over with. The fact 
that the public is bound to suffer heavy finan- 
cial loss when pool operations are finally 
completed should not cause serious concern; 
the public has had ample warning from the 
more conservative bankers, brokers and finan- 
cial writers—not to mention the Federal 
Reserve Board—and if the public loses, it is 
its own fault. 

Each of these theories contains, of course, 
serious flaws as well as elements of truth. To 





sift out the truth and eliminate the flaws 
from all three would, of course, land us in 
financial utopia, a happy state which, however, 
we are not likely to catch sight of as long as 
some people are born with or somehow acquire 
a larger measure of financial astuteness than 
others. The only thing that seems certain is 
that the already overburdened financial writer 
will have plenty to write about during the next 
few months. 
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